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CHAPTER L 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF THE HIMALAYAN DISTRICTS 
' OF KOOLOO, LAHOUL, AND SPITE 

-THE BtlAHUAKS n —TOC KAKI, OR KANEIT TRIBE. III.-THC 80XVAR TRIBE. IV -THE 
BAIRAOI TRIBE y^THE GOSAIN TRIBE. VI —THE TAVfl TRIBE VII -TBE BROT TRIBE 
Vin —THE BAonr tribes. IX.— the WHAR tribe X--TnE BARIUVAB tribe. XI.-!TnE 
HENSI TRIBE X1I.~TIIE CHAJIAB tribe Xllt^TUE BEDA TRIBE, XIV— THE BOIUAS 
XV,— TIIE BAAIAS XVl— TnBKTJNS, 

This tract of country is situated in tlic upper range of the Himalayas, to 
0 west of Chinese Tartary, hanng Ladakh on the north, and Bussahir and 
10 small States of KofgUur, Komharsen, and Shangri on the sonth. It lies 
ithin the jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioner of Kongra, and has a total 
Tsa of a little more than six thousand square miles. The mountains ore very 
>fty, many of the peaks being twenty thousand feet and upwards in height, 
'he province, with its population of nearly one hundred thousand persons, came 
nto the hands of the British in the year 18(»6. Its inhabitants arc divided mto 
ho follomng tribes j — 

- I — The Brahmaiis. 

These arc few in number. Strange to say, they cultivate their J5wn lands, 
duch Brahmans rarely do on the plains. Brahmanical caste, however, in this 
imotc region, is much less stringent in its influence than elsewhere. This is 
t anifest from the fact that Brahmans sometimes marry women of the KAni trib<^ 
blow them, whose progeny arc reckoned either as Brahmans or Rajpoots. It is 
1 C fasliion with some of the principal Bralimans to wear golden earrings. Tlicir 
rives are distingmshed by not wearing on tlwsir heads the stnaU round cap 
ommonly worn by tlic married women of the country. Tlie Brahmans of Lahoul 
aie come from Cbuinba and other parts, and are only found in Pnttun. They 
ave charge of the Ilrndoo ^temples throughout the province, and are said to 
c cliildi'hly superstitious. 
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' _ ‘ IV. — Tke Bair&gt Tribe. 

[ On the plain's Bairagis are devotees ; Lnt in these hill tracts they have their 
jVes and families, and are engaged in secnlar pnrsuits. A tradition prevails among 
^im that their ancestors came from Ajudhiya, in the reign of Rajah Jagat Singh, 
put 1640, and settled here rvith the view of promoting the worship of Vishnu 
preover, there is good evidence for hdieving that, some time after this, another 
jdy of BairAgis entere3 Kooloo, and rendered important assistance in quelling a 
mlt. Most of the members of the tribe now found in the province are the 
spring of intermarriages between Brahmans and Kaneits (o). 

’ ‘ V. — The Gosain Tribe. 

These also are imhke their namesakes elsewhere, for they are not by profes- 
^n a reli^ons people as arc the Gosams of the plains, but follow secular occupa- 
'na, and have wives and families. 

I VI. — Th.e TawX Tribe. 

Masons. Properly they should belong to the Dilghi tribes, but in reality 
by rank between them and the Kaneits. 

VII.--The Bhei Tnbe. 

\ The inhabitants of Spiti are described as Bbots, wbo have largely inter* 
ingled with the Tartars across the border. “Not many years ago, a colony of 
ro hundred persons emigrated from what the people call China, but which was, 
all probability, the territory of Great Thibet” (t). 

, VIII. — The D^ght Tribes. 

These are also termed Bagdil, and KoU, the latter word bemg the designation 
nil Kooloo people by the residents of the plains It is manifest th^t dSglil has 
[generic signific.7tion, as it embraces a number of separate tribes and castes, 
lese will be presently given in detail. The D.lght tribes arc apparently all those 
lich come between the Kaneits and the low^t tribes, r^arded as outcasts 
sewherc. The DAghis are called Brilfis in Seoraj. 

I In appearance the Daghis scarcely differ at all from the Kaneits, Some of 
em are landowners, but on a much smaller scale than the other race. There is 
nsiderablc dissimilarity in the inhabitants of the three districts. The pdople of 

(4) Tlie Hunalaraa Distncts of E«loo, Lsliosl, tod Sp»U. Pasjab Selections, JJesr St-ncs, Ivp JO, p. 33, 

* Jbid,p.iU 
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Kooloo, as ■well as those of the naghboming tracts, kaown as Tyuzeeri-Rupi and 
Seoraj, are not unlike ordinary Hindoos. “ The men, as a rule, are of the medium 
hdght, and are strongly built, ■with intelligent and pleasing faces. Except in 
certain localities, the hair is not -worn long ; and it is rarely that large beards or 
■whiskers are to be met ■with. The ■women, more particularly those of the Upper 
Beas Valley, •whether from the greater variety in their picturesque attire, or whe- 
ther from a really superior style of feature, are more pr^ossessing than the men ; 
and many of the children, when young, are quite beautiful. The Lahoulees are 
not a comely race ; and the intermixture of Hindoo and Tartar blood has failed to 
produce a population remarkable for good looks. Both sexes are short ; and the 
women, perhaps, bear off the palm for ugliness, the Mongolian origin of the race 
being shown, in many cases, by the ohliqne eyes, flat free, and' large mouths ; but 
tbetHindoo type is not unfrequently observable; and there are both handsome men 
and women to be found in Lahoul. The people of Spiti bear unmistakable 
evidence on their faces of their Chinese or Mongolian descent. The men are stout 
well-built fellows, and the women are also very strongly framed. Many of the 
men resemble veritable Calmucks ; and, with few exceptions, fall, as do the 
■women, veiy far below the European standard of beauty. Indeed, for positive 
hideousness of countenance, the people of^ Spiti are, perhaps, pre-eminent in the 
British empire" (a). 

Dense ignorance is a striking characteristic of the inhabitants of these districts • 
very few, even of the better classes, bemg able to read. Under native rule some 
amount of education was necessary for writing public documents and* keeping 
pubhc accounts. Unfortunately, under British rule, many oflicials have been 
strangers from Kangra and othex parts, which circumstance has administered a 
check to the education of the people. However, attention is now being paid to 
the subject by the Government, and the evil is being remedied. Moreover schools 
have been established in various places. But the most important mstmmentality 
for improving the moral and inteUectual condition of this community, is that of 
the earnest and self-sacrificing members of the Mora^dan Mission at Kieluntr in 
Lahoul, of whose disinterested and efficient labours in this respect the English 
officials of the Government speak in the highest terms. ^ 

Polygamy imd polyandry are both practfaed among these monntain tribes 
The frttpient festivals held arc productive of much licentiousness, and men and 
women rcaMy break the marriage contract Early marriages are by no means 

pp. “.3”” Series So. 10 , 
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the rule, and, m some phces, especially m Spifa, young men are not mamed until 
they are tirenty years of age, and young women not before their fifteenth year 
In Eooloo the bridegroom m reality purchisea his wife by maLmg a substantial 
present to her father , and she is esteemed as much for the services she can render 
her husband in field labour, as for the assistance she renders m the affairs of the 
house The marnage ceremony is simple Presents are given to the bnde and 
the members of her family, a goat is killed and lUlgrt a stupefymg and intoxi 
eating liquor, is freely drunk Li Spiti marriages are performed in the open air 
when the Lama reads certam prayers, and imprmts the sacred mark on the fore 
heads of the wedded pair 

Among the principal Daghi tnbes are the following — 

1 T?i« Barhai Tnhe 

Carpenters They consider themselves a separate caste, but in reahty arc 
D^bis The term barhai is the same as that used to designate the carpenter 
caste in the North Western Provinces, fiwm whom, it is probable, this hill tnhe 
has taken the name, although it is unlikely that the races are the bme, or that 
they would associate together on equal terms, or intennury 

2 The Bnt4n Tnbe 
Basket makers 

3 The Tkmgdvi Tnbe. 

Iron smelters 

4 The PUmhi Tribe 
Wool cleaners 

5 The Kath Trtbe 

These arc distinguishable hy their enormous wooden earrmgs 
6 The Temple Mimaane 

They are attached to the temples, where they beat the dram and blow the 
horn or fife, m honour of the idols , m return for which they recen e a small grant 
of temple lands 

The Daghis eat the flesh of animals which die a natural death They are 
bound to gi\e service as porters, and to provide a number of things needed at 
encampments Tho=e residmg in Lahoul are said to have come ongmally from 
Kooloo • 
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rX — Lohdr Triie 

Bhdvsmiths Socially, these are of about the same rank as the Daghi tribes, 
yet the latter refuse to intermarry -with them In some respects for e'^araple in 
not eatm<^ the flesh of a p t mals which die of themselves, the Loh irs are supenor 
to the Ddghis In Spiti some of the tnhe are owners of l&d 

X — The JBarravar Tnhe » 

Blanket weavers 
XI — The Hefist Tnhe 

Professional musicians m Lahoul Their wives and daughters perform as 
natch girls 

XII —‘The ChaYfiAr Tribe 

Dealers m leather, like their brethren on the plains The D ighis hold them- 
selves aloof from the ChamSlrs, and will not intermarry with them 

XUI—The Beda Tribe 

A low caste race, with whom Lohdrs and others of their rank refuse to 
associate They are the musicians of Spiti, performmg the part which the Hensis 
undertake in Lahoul The Bedas hold no land There is a saying prevalent in 
Spiti, ‘ the Beda, no land the dog, no load (a) 

XIV — The Borans 

Itmerant monks, who are actors of plays and chauntera of legends 

XV — The iMmas 

In Lahoul, accordmg to Mr Lyalls Census Report, as many as eleven 
hundred landowners are Lamas, who marry, cultivate land, and ‘ have very little 
of the monk about them , ’ while only Be\ en cehbates fulfi lling properly the duties 
of a Lama, exist m that district In Spitf, however, the case is widely different 
There were m 1868 three hundred and eighty two in that distnct, all of whom 
were connected with five large monasteries The monks of four of these monas 
tones were celibates , but those of Peen, the fifth, were allowed to many All 
younger sons m the Spiti Valley become Lamas, and unless associated with the 
Peen monastery, are devoted to cdibaiy The state of morality m the monas 
tenes m which monks and nuns live promiscuously, is the lowest possible 


(») Tti« nimnlayaa Dutnets at Koakn La^onf and Sp tl, p 12 
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The Lanns of Spiti go barehcrded, except on certaui important occasions, 
irlien they decorate themselves TFith a singular head dress Their coat is of a 
yellow colour They have no trouaers Each sect adopts its own colour (a) 

The Lamas of Lahoul have no recognized head , but those of Spiti, m which 
district Buddhism hijs been longer in existence, are under the aiitbonty of a 
pnmate, styled the Head Gelong, and of five other ecclesiastical chiefs subordinate 
to him, each of whom bears the appdlation of Gelong The Gelong of the higliest 
rank must visit TaShihiimpo or Lhasaa, m order to obtain the degree All the 
Lamas can read and write 

XVI — The XuTts 

Eaery uoman or girl among the Buddhists has the nght or privilege of 
becoming a nun “Generally, Ba 3 re the Rev Hr Heytle, one of the Jloravian 
mi-«sionarie'i at KieUing, “the parents decide whether their daughter is to be«on 0 
or not, when she is still quite a young child In Lahoul no particular ceremonies 
or ntes are observed when a girl enters the religious order Her hair is cut 
quite short , and she wears tbencefortli a red cap, and is bound to learn to re id a 
httle Here, the nuns have not, as in Thibet, projier cloisters of their own They 
ore attached to the monastenes, m which they hve only durmg winter for one or 
two months They may also quit their order either to marry, or for other reasons 
They frequently marry Lamas (A) 

In the year 1808, there were seventy one nuns in Lahoul able to read and 
write , and one of them was skilful enough to calculate an echpse 

(d) The Uimalajen Districts of Kooloo l«boal sail Spiti p IS 
(6) lb d pp 66 67 
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TRIBES OP THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

This Frontier commences from the Kaghan Glen in Hazara, on the eastern 
bank of the Indus, crosses that river below Torbcla,' runs in a north-westerly 
direction to the hills opposite Swat, encloses the Peshawur Valley, passes to the 
east of the Afreedeo territory, hounds Kohat on the north and west, advances 
beyond Bunnoo and Jlurwut, and stretches southwards by the Wuzeeree hills to 
the head of the Sulaimani Range, on the west of Dera Ishmael Khan and Dera 
Qhozi Khan, till it joins the Indus again, on the borders of Scinde and the king* 
dom of Kohat, its entire length being fully right hundred miles. 

The tribes on this frontier, on both sides of the line, — that is, those under 
Britishjiuisdiction, and those which are either independent or acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the A^eer of A%hanistan, — are, for the most part, a wild, fierce, and 
warlike people. Their lawlessness and impetuosity have been much restrained of 
late years 5 and the tribes witMn the frontier have, under British rule, been greatly 
changed in habits and character, and have made no little progress in civilization. 
The tribes beyond the border have imbibed a wholesome dread of British power 
and intrepidity, and have arrived at the conviction of the danger accruinn- to them- 
selves arising from the ruthless and unprovoked incursions into British territory, 
in which, for years after the annexation of the Punjab, they freely indulged. This 
restraint, which they are now compelled to exercise, has undoubtedly exerted a 
healthy moral influence upon them. Were it lessened, or were they, from any 
disaster arising to British do mini on in India, or to our armies in war either there 
or elsewhere, to conceive the idea that our Government had become weak, and was 
not 60 able to restrain their violence as formerly, they would not be Ion" in seizin" 
any opportunity which offered to gratify their propensity to plunder, and lay 
wa«tG the lands of tribes in British territory. In 1856, Sir Richard Tmnple gra- 
phically sketched the character of these independent and semi-independent tribes 
His de'cription of them may appear, after the lapse of more than twenty years a 
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little too higUy coloured Yet it will be useful as well as interestiDg to manj 
persons to know the views of bo eminent a man on this subject 

'‘Now, these tnbes,” Sir Kichard remarks, " are savages, noble savages per 
haps, and not without some tincture of virtue and generosity, but still absolutely 
barbarians, nevertheless The;y Iiave nothing approachmg to government or civil 
mstitutions They have, for the most part, no education They have nommally 
a religion , but Jlahome^amsm, as understood by them, is no better, or perhaps is 
actually worse, thin the creeds of the wildest races on earth In their eyes the 
one great commandment la blood for blood, and fire and sword for ill mfidcls, that 
is for all people not Mahomedans They are suj^rstitious and pnest ndden But 
the pnesta (Mullahs) are as ignorant as they are bigoted , and use their influence 
simply for preachmg crusades agamst unbehevere , and mcnicate the doctrine of 
rapme ind bloodshed agamst the defenceless people of the plam The hill men 
are sensiti\ e m regard to their women , but their customs m regard to mamage 
and betrothal are \ ery prej udicial to social advancement At the same time they 
axe a sensuil race They are very avanaous For gold they will do almost any 
thmg, except betray a guest They are thievish and predatory to the last degree 
The Pathan mother often prays that her son may be a successful robber They 
are utterly faithless to public engagements It would never even occur to their 
min ds that an oath on the Koran was bmdmg, if agamst their interests It need 
he added that they are fierce and bloodthirsty They are never without weapons 
■\Vlieii grazmg their cattle, when driving beasts of burden, when blltng the soil 
they are still armed They are perpetually at war with each other Every tnbe 
and section of a tnbe, has its intemecme wars , every family, its hereditary blood 
feuds , and eveiy individual, his personal foes There is hardly a man whose 
hands are imstamed Each person counts up his murders Each tnbe has a 
debtor and creditor account with its neighbours, life for life They consider reta . 
liation and revenge to he the strongest of all obligations They possess gallantry 
and courage themselves, and admire such quahties m others To their mmds 
hospitality is the first of virtues Any person who can make his way mto their 
dweUmgs vtU not only be safe, but will be Lmdly received But as soon as he 
has left the roof of his entertainer, he may be robbed or killed They are chan 
table to the mdigent of their own tnbe The> possess the pnde of bulb, and 
regard ancestral associations Th«yiue not averse to civilization whenever thej 
liave felt its benefits They are fond of trading, and also of cultivatmg , but they 
axe too fickle and exatable to be industnous m agnculturc, or anything else 
They will take nuhtary service, and, though impatient of discipline, will prove 
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faithful, unless excited by fanaticism. Such briefly is their character, replete with 
the unaccountable inconsistencies, with that mixture of opposite vices and virtues, 
belonging to savages ”(«)• 

I— TRIBES OP THE HAZARA. FRONTIER. 

Sec 1 -THE HUSSTJNZTE TIUBE. Sbc. U -THE KOniSTANEE TRIBE. SEC. IIl.-TEE TITR. 
50 UI.ee tribe. Sec. IV.— THE ODKKDR TRIBE Sec. V — THITDHOOND TRIBE Sec VI — 
THE SUTTEE TRIBE. Sec. VII— THE SAIVIDS OF KAQHAN. Sec. VTII— THE SWATEES 

The district of Hazara lies between the Jhelum and the Indus, at the north- 
west comer of the Sind Saugur Doab. It has an area of two thousand five 
hundred square miles, most of wlucb consists of hills and ridges. Scarcely a 
tenth part of the whole is level gtoimd. The Murrec sanatarium is situated on 
ft of the Suttee Hills. The famous Gimdguth mountain was once infested 
by a predatory and warlike people, who have either been diuven out, or have 
settled down in quietness and peace. Hazara originally formed a part of Maha- 
rajah Golab Singh’s dominions, but was exchanged for a tract adjoining the Jum- 
moo frontier. The tribes inhabiting this region ore as follows : — 

Section L — The Husstmzye Tnbe. 

This tribe occupies the strip of land between the extreme northern boundary 
of the Hazara District and the Indus, in which tract is the * blael: mountain,’ so 
called from its dark and frowning aspect The Hussunzyes made themselves 
notorious in the autumn of 1851 for the unprovoked and cold-blooded murder of 

• Messrs. Came and Tapp, two Government officwls, whose curiosity had led them 
to the border, and who were put to death a short distance within British territory. 
This event led to an e^edition being sent against the tribe at the end of the next 
season, as it was evident that the whole fraternity approved the deed. The 
chastisement administered cowed the tribe, and eventually tranquillized the border 
country in that direction. 

Secern 12. — The Kohistanee Diie. 

The tract to the north-cast of that hdd by the Hussunzyes, adjoining 
Agroie in Hazara and Kaghan, is in the possession of the Kohistanee tribe and 
of a people who originally came from the Swat Valley. 

(«») Report fhowinff the relations of the British Govemaient with the Tnbes, indepeadeat and dependent, 
on the North-West Frontier of India, from 1W9 to 1835, by Sit Richi«ATempIe. pp. B3. 66. Selections from the 
Eecotdaof the CoTeinmeatof lndm,Fo{eignDepaitiaeat,NB. XH. 
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Sectio7i III — The Tumoulee Tribe 

A Pathan tribe m Hazara The small prmcipabty of Jebanclad lies to the 
Trest of the district, and contams an area of two hundred and fifty square miles 
It IS “held as a fief from the Government, and the chief possesses independent 
internal jurisdiction " (a) Tina small territory is conveniently situated between 
us and the Hussunzyes , The Tiimoulees also have lands on the western bank of 
the Indus They were stem opponents of the Seikhs previous to British rule m 
the Punjab 

Section IV — The Gukhtr Tnbe 

An abongmal race subdued by Pathan mvaders from beyond the Indus 
They are found to the south of the distnct The Gukkur chief resides at Khanpoor 
Formerly, the Gukkurs, secure m their mountam fastnesses, set the rulers of*the 
Punjab at defiance, and even exacted blackmail from them 

Section V‘~~The Dfioond Tnbe 

The temtory to the east of that held by the Gukkurs, as far as the Jhelum, is 
inhabited by the Dhoonds, a rocky country traversed by torrents, m which a wild 
and hardy people, led by fanatical pnests, could, m former times, successfully 
defy their enemies 

Section VI — TTie Suttee Tnbe 

These possess lands m the centre of the district, and onwards in a northerly 
direction 

Section VII — The Satyids of Kaghan 

Kif^han is a long and narrrow glen, extendmg m a north east direction m 
the distnct of Hazara for a distance of mnety miles, and separatmg the temtoiy of 
the Mahanjah of Cashmere from the mdependent tnbes of the moimtams For 
merly, a family of Suyids exercised jurisdiction over this tract At the end of 
1852 they assmned an attitude of resistant to the Bntish Go\enmient, and 
“mtngued with the Sitana fanatic**, and with the Hussimzyes, then hostile to the 
Bntish ’ A small force bemg sent against them the Saiyids surrendered, and 
were exiled for three years , at the expiration of which tune they were permitted 
to return home, but were not remstated m the honourable po^ntion they had pre 


(a) Pnnjal) Government Records No XH p to drawn np ty Sir Richard Temple 
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viously held, of administrators of Kaghan. Their private estates, however, were 
restored to them ; to which was added a pension from the Government (a). In a 
previous period the Saiyids of Kaghan had aided Sayed Ahm ed, who was killed at 
Balakote, at one extremity of the glen, “ opposing his hundreds of rude moun- 
taineers to the bayonets of Seikh soldiers under Maliarajah (then koonr) Shore 
Singh.” 

Section VIII. — Hie Sicatees. 

These have come from the Swat Valley, but are now regarded as naturalized 
inhabitants of Hazara. They have extensive lands in some parts of the district, 
such as Agrore, JIansera, and Gurhee HubeebooUah. 

( 4 ) Faej&b CrOTenuneDt Records, No XII, pp 45, 46 
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TRIBES or THE AORTIIWLST FROMIER 


U— TRIBES OF THE rESIIABUR FRONTIER. 

Sec I— Tnr ECSCFZTE TBrUE. See. IL— TflT KnCLEEL TRinE. •'sc ItL-inr LOWrr 
MomiirfD TniBE. etc iv— rncjADOoxTrinE. sta v— nir smto colovt or sit.oia 
Rec M— toe liOONERE THIBE. See. TIL— TOE SWATEE TRIBE. Stc Mil— THE MNEE 
Z\E TRIBE, fire. IX.— T!IE OSJUNKlIEyi. TRIBE. See. X— TOE CTPER OR KILL MOIIUL’ND 
TRIBE. SrA XI —TOE AFREEDCE TR1BE3 

The ^allc} of Pc.shn\viir is about two thousand four hundrcul milci m puj>tr 
ficial area On the south cast flous the In<lu« while on its northern, uo>.tcni 
nml soutliern boundaries are the Snat, Kbyber, Molimund and Khuttuk lull> 
It IS inter-ectctl b^ the Cabal nverand its afllucnts PcOiawur Projtcr has two 
duisions, one reprc«cntcd b) tbe counlr) lym" between the Cabiil an»l the Khut 
tuk and Afrocdcc lulls , the other, bj that which is bounded b> the Cabiil and 
Ihra n\cr and the Khjbcr bills, ami in which the cit> of Pe«bawair is situatcil 
The term Bardvirfim is applic^l, says Jlr Elpbmslonc, to the tribes on tin 
north ca.«t of Afghanistan “cnclo^ between the range of Hindoo Coo^h the In Iih 
tlie Salt llangc, and the Pange of Sohman Tlic> conn^t of the Eu«iifi) cs Othnian 
IvhcyK TurLlanis, IChjbcrecs, the tnbos of the plain of Peshawur anltho^of 
Punguohand Khuttuk (u) Thc>c tnbe^ ha^e denied their ciulizatnn Midi a. 
It i', from India 

Sechan I — Tie Fufvj.ye Tnhe 

Tlie FuMifz}cs are Pathans inhabiting chief!) the north-ci. tern prt of tl e 
Pc-,haivur Distnct, although fiund also in small numbers in man> other parts of 

the ProMnee Thej are an cncigetic and powerful [looplc, who in former turns 
phjed an important part m the destinies of the Punjab Not infmor in an\ rv- 

pect to die independent tnbcs beaond the bonhr. an 1 lustoncall) a warlike race 


(4 )*E,I-»-ibi cn«i^l>ttLTBL n r ■* 
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they have cheerfully accepted the British rule, and have directed their talents into 
a new channel. It has been justly said of them, that while they were once “ parti- 
cipators in eveiy war that convulsed the Peshawur Valley, and always were the 
recusant subjects of the Seikhs, they have now literally turned their swords into 
ploughshares, and are right good lieges of the British ”(f )• Under the Seikhs 
the Eusufeyes never would pay tribute except when levied by force ; but throuf^h 
the excellent management of the administrators in Peshawur they willingly pay 
the revenue imposed upon them without the smallest resistance. Indeed, instead 
of cultivating their lands strongly armed, and ready for any sudden emergency, 
they lay them aside, knowing wdl that, under the British Government, they have 
no occasion for the use of warlike weapons either for defence or oftence. Never- 
theless, some of the best soldiers in the Indian army are draivn from the Eusufzyes. 
In .the battle of Terce, through which the Seikhs obtained the sovereignty of 
Peshawur, the strongest portion of the Mahomedan army consisted of men of this 
tribe. The Eusufzyes are very sensitive on all matters connected with their social 
usage-s; and occasionally have shown a bitter and resentful spirit nhen their pre- 
judices on this subject have not been respected. Jlr. Elpbmstone remarks that 
it is not customaiy in this tribe for a man to see his future wife until the marriage 
ceremonies are completed, whereas most of the other Afghan tribes observe n 
very different usage (i). 

Eusufzye has the Indus to the south, the Swat hills to the north and east and 
the Cabul and the barren region of the Mehra to the west. The tribe has been 
in possession of this tract for upwards of three hundred years. It origmally came 
from Garra and Noshky, and formed a branch of the tribe of Ehuk^e. It has 
two great divisions, termed Eusuf and Muhder, the former consistincr of three 
separate and distinct sects, namely;—!, the Atkozyes; 2, the MuUizyes ; and 3 
the LawizyesCc). Mr. Elphinstone speaks of at least thirty separate independent 
communities of Eusufzyes((2). He says, that the men have "fair complexions 
grey eyes, and red beards.” ’ 

Section II. — The Khtdeel Ihibe. 

This tribe inhabits that part of the vaUeyof Peshaw which is opposite the 
jSIohmimd hills. Their chiefs hold jagMres, on contlitlon of performing certain 

{«) Selections from tte Records of the Govemiaenl of Indut, Ho XII, p 47 by Sir Riehn.-.» O' t 

(i) Elphtnstone’s Cabul, Voi. I, p 210. * * «. 

(e) Ibid, Vol II, pp 8, 9, 11, 

(0) Jittf.p 27.' 
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Bcmccs to the Government On occasion of difficulties ansmg in our rehtions 
witli the Mohmunds, these chicfc were temporarily exiled for permitting the escape 
of tlie enemy through their tcri7toiy , and their lands w ere diminished ° 

Section III — 77te Loiter Mokmund Ti'jbe 
These live on British territory , in the south western part of the Tcslnwiir Dh 
tnct and are related to the independent tnbe of Molimunds licy ond the frontier, 
called for the sake of distinction the Upper llohnmnds wlio will presently be dcs 
enbed Iht-y arc cultivators, and on the whole are a peaceable people notvvith 
standing the friendly intercourse which they mamtam with the neighbouring 
Afrccdce tribes over the border 

Siclion IV — The Jadoon Tnbe 

The Jadoons are an indei)cndont tnbe, vrho«e terntory w on the right hank 
of the Indus, to the south of the Ilussunryc country, and bordering on Eusufrje 
in a north westerly direction Here is situated the celebrated Mount Miilnbiin 

Section V-^The Satyid Colony of Si (ina 
These arc fanatics limg at the foot of Mount Muhabun, on the right hank of 
the Indus Respecting them the following ohsen ation*, taken from a paper pro 
pared by Jfr (now Sir Richanl) Temple, Secretary to the Chief Commis<«ioner 
of the Punjab, dated January 31st, 185C, will be read with interest — “Tht 
Saiyida of this place,’ the vrnfer says, "arc the r6mnant of the followers of that 
CNtraorclinary adventurer, Saiynd Ahmed, who, gathering a handful of Ghazis, 
(warhke devotees), from vanous parts of India, raised a formidable rebellion in 
Peshawur After winning and losmg Pcsbawur and Eusufryc, Saiynd was even 
ttially slam at the mouth of the Kaghan glen by Sheer Singh, the son of Alnhanj i 
Runjeet Singh Most of his adherents chicHy foreigners to the Punjab di^peixul 
and the remainder settled at Sitana These Sitana people arc evil intcntionwl 
and c\ il conditioned They endeavour to rouse the bigotry of the surrounding 
Mahomedan tnbes, and especially of the Swalccs The king of Swat, mdccil, wjh 
elected to his present position from among these very people They endeavour to 
intnguc with AVahabcc** and such like fanatic religionists among the Mahomedan 
population m vanous parts of India In ISW they co ojicratcd with the IIus 
sunryes against Jehandad, and actually seized a small fort belonging to tint 
chief, but evacuated it on tbc approach of a Bntnh force under Colonel Mnekeson 
They harbour munkrers and \)ad characters of all kinds Some of their number 

have been apprehended m the coiiimi'‘«on of cmnes m the Bntiah ftmtory, and 
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have been hanged. In 1854 a band of reformed thugs were working on the road 
near Peshawur, and fled to Sitana. The ferry over the Indus close to Sitana is 
frequently harassed by the fanatics ” (a). 

Section VI. — I7ie Boonere Tribe. 

The independent tribe of Bunoorwals occupi(» the country to the north-west 
of the Jadoon territory, on the lower range of the Hindoo Koosh, having Swat on 
its western frontier. They seem to hold friendly relations with the Swatee,s. In 
1849 they rendered assistance to some refractory British subjects at Loondkhor, 
in Eusufrye, who i-efused to pay revenue. Yet, says Sir R. Temple, “ they have 
generally abstained from molesting our subjects; and we have had no concern 
with them. On a recent occasion, however,” he adds, “ they aided the Swatces in 
punishing the people of Pullee, a laige independent village close to the Eusufzye 
border. This combined force expelled the PuUce people and their cliief, who fled 
for refuge to a British village in Eusufzye. The force tlien approached this village, 
but did not cross our border. They then threatened that if the Pullee refugees 
were not surrendered, the village should be burnt. Hearing of this movement 
two British officers, with a detachment of the Guide Corps, proceeded to the spot • 
but found that the hostile force had decamped. The dispute was, however ami- 
cably settled by the British officers. The Pullee people were sent back to their 
homes; and our villages were enjoined to stand aloof from all such affairs and 
to avoid the giving of any just provocation to their neighbours beyond the 
borders ” (5). 

SeciioJt VIL — The Stcatee Tribe. 

The long and fertile valley of Swat, watered by the Loondee or Swat river is 
inhabited by this independent tribe. They have an elective chief over them 
styled Padshah, or king, whose authority is supreme among the various clans! 
The high priest of the tribe, who is held in great veneration, is known as the 
Alchoond. The countiy is difficult of approach from British territory. It con- 
tains upwards of three hundred viUages, and a population of perhaps one hundred 
thousand persons. Rice is abimdantly grown in the valley. Formerly s'ays 
Elphinstone, the Swat country extended from the western branch of the Hy^spes 
to near Islamabad. He also remarks that the Swatees are sometimes called 
Heggaims, and appear to be of Indian origin (c). 

(a) SeUcUon* from the Records of the Gorernment of Indik, hj S« Richard Temnl* vir . 

(J) Ii,d, No. XII, p. 7, •‘empie, AO Xir. p. e. 

(c) Elphlnstone’e Cahul, ToL I, p. 417. ' 
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Respecting tlie passes through which to proceed to Swat from Bntish tern 
tory, the be&t i* Mulhkund, to the north of Raueezje Eastward of Raneezje 
also are several passes, leading down into the Loondkhor Valley, m Eusnfrye, but 
the'sG passes “ are not av ulable for passage from Swat to our temtoiy, because 
leading into Loondkhor thej can be stopped by nny partj holding that a alley ” (a) 
Ihe pa-s-ses by the nay of Raneezje and Osmankheyl lead straight to Hu^htnun- 
gur in Bntish territory • 

Formerly , the Swatees were constantly committing depredations amono- the 
\ lUages of the Pcshawiir Distnct, not on a huge scale, but like robbers and ban 
dits Moreover, they liarboured crumnals and ciil dj‘!po«ed persons, nho fled 
from the vanou'* districts of the Punjab to tlieir countrj “ Onr chief fault m their 
eyes was, that we were infidels by religion, and were the lords of a fair and fertile 
a alley witlun reach of plunder ” But their ways and manners have improved 
of late } cars 

Section VIII — The lianec-ye Tribe 

On the northwest of Eusufrje, over the border, is the country of the 
Raneeiycs, who acknowledge a kind of dependency on the chief of Swat, at whose 
instigation they several times came into collision with the Bntish Government 
in the earlier years of our possession of the Punjab On one occasion, — namely 
on the 18th May 1852, — a force was led out against them by Sir Colm Campbell, 
and in the battle that was fought they left a hundred bodies dead on the field 
When they finally subrmtted, the border, in their direction, was brought into a 
condition of tranquilhty, such as it had not known for many years 

Section iX — The Osmankheyl Tnbe 

To the west and north west of Raneezye is the temtoiy of the Osmankheyls, 
i\ho also acknowledge a quasi dependency on the Swat chieftain Like the 
Raneezyes, th^, at one time, gave ns much trouble Sir Colm Campbell destroyed 
Prau'mrh and Nowadimd, two of their raiportant villages “ On this occasion,’ 
says Sir R Temple, “ some letters, beheved to be genume, were taken whichproved 
the comphcity of Swat One letter from the kmg to Arjoon authorized him to 
destroy Europeans and Ilmdoos in the Peshawur Valley, and all Mahomedans 
in the British service, but enjoined him to spare all other Mahomedans” (b) He 
adds, that the tribe “profited by the lesson impressed upon them " 

(<i) Selections from tlie Reconls^f tlie GoTeniment of Indli No XIT p. 8 
(J) Sir Eichaid Tem^e* P»r«T p lO 
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Section X. — The Upper or BUI Mohmund Tribe. 

Their country stretches from tiie Bouth-westem districts of Swat to the 
hills north of the Khyber, to both banks of the river Cabul, the capital Lallpoora 
being situated on the left bank just beyond the north-western extremity of the 
Khyber. The Doaba, between the Cabul and Loondee liters, overlooks British 
territoiy, and at one part is only twenty-five miles distant from Peshawur. 
Four clans of this tribe, at the least, have, at times, severally or together, 
come into collision with the British Government. These are : 

1. The Pindee Alee Mohmunds, whose country extends westwards from the 
right bank of the Loondee, and is naturally a very strong position. 

2. The Alumzye Mohmimds, to the south of the Pindee Alee’s, the capital of 
which is Gundao. They also held lands in British Doaba, let out chiefly to tenants. 

, 3. The Lalpoora Mohmunds, on the Cabul river. 

4. The Mkhnee Mohmunds, a portion of whose countiy was annexed to the 
Punjab, fonnmgiiartofthePcshawur District. Theyooonpyajaghire, atthejunction 
of the Cabul and Loondee rivers, a fertile tract, which is cultivated by themselves 
to some extent, and by tenants of various tribes in the plains. But the jaghire 
was once more extensive than it is now, and was considerably diminished by 
reason of the atrocious act committed by some members of the tribe in the murder 
of Lieutenant BuUenois, of the Engineers, at the end of the year 1853 who had 
merely for the sake of amusement, ridden for a very short distance into the lower 
hills among their lands. His head was sent as a trophy to Lalpoora This was 
not the only offence they committed, for they withheld the payment of two years' 
tribute, and in other ways showed a bod spirit. In the autumn of 1854 a force 
was scut against them, which destroyed some of their villanes and bm„vl,. 
rebellious Michnees to order. ' ° 


The Mohmunds obtamed their present possessions by conquest from the 
Delasaks, on occasion of the Afghans from the west invading this part of the 
country ; and divided the land by lot among themselves (d). They have a few hrv 
villages or towns, such as Lalpoora, Kaumeh. and Goshtch ; hut, for the most nnrt 
the people live in very small hamlets. 


Siction XI.—Tke Afmdee Triles. 

Of all the tribes on this frontier, -that is, to the west and south-west of 
Pcshawur.-themost important, if not the most powerful, are the Afreedeet 
(a) R^portontheBevi^edSetUenientof theM«*intmd«,by Lieot.Col Vnoh.. 

from tla Public Correspondence of the Fnnjeb Adsmistra^m, No. VII ToL II ^ ®***«^°“* 
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Their temtory comes sharply hcttreen the Pe«havrur and Kohat Districts, 
formmg the northern boundaiy of the latter, and approaching the lands in the 
possession of the Khuttuks The chief commnnications m the hills between 
these two districts are by means of the Kohat or Gnlleo Pass and the Jewalee Pnes, 
running through the* Afreedce country Above, the temtory is boimdcd by the 
Cabul nver , and contains the Khyber Pass “ The frontage of the Afreedce 
hills towards Bntish jurisdiction extends over a length of eighty miles,’ while 
to the west they stretch far back towards Cabul 

Respecting tins race, Sir Richard Temple, with a siipenor knowledge resulting 
from sagacious observation, rcmarl s, that “ they are entirely mdependent Tlicir 
hills are lofty, steep, and rugged, most arduous for mditary operations Tlic 
villages are strongly posted, and difficult of access The Afreedecs arc fierce by 
nature They are not destitute of rude virtues , but they arc notonously faithless 
to pubhc engagements They are spht up into factions The sub dmsjons of 
this tnbe are numerous They can muster fifteen or twenty thousand fighting 
men As soldiers tliey ore among the best on the frontier They arc good shots 
Their tactics resemble those of the other tnbes They retreat before the foe ns ht 
advances, and press upon him as he retires Prom the size of their country, and 
the strength of their numbers, the Afreedecs, if united, might pro\e formidable 
opponents, but they rarely or ne\er combmc If their mdependence were 
threatened, or if some pccuhar opportunity offered, they might act together, 
otherwise they will usually bo found at war with each other haa e to deal with 
one or two sections only at a time If one be hostile, another will bo fncndlj 
While operatmg agamst some Afreedecs, we can nlwaj s induce other Afreedecs 
to be our allies Consequently, the tnbe is not so formidable as might at first 
appear The Afreedecs of the IQiybcr Pass, among faithless tribes, are considered 
the most faithless ” (a) 

To this statement may be added that of Sir Henrj' LawTonce, Sir John 
Lawrence, and Sir Robert Montgomery, in tbcir conjomt Report on the adminis 
trationof the Punjab, for the years 1819 50 and 1850 51 “ Thej hold the Ivlij^ber 

and Kohat Passes The numerous •sections of the tnbe (Khejls) each headed 
by a chief, have been spht up into Sictioas and united only to oppose the 
sovereigns of the Punjab, and of Cabul, and to levy blackmad from trav oilers and 
jnercUauts All the great mvaders and the supreme potentates of Xorthem 
India have successively had the Afreedecs m their pay Ghcngiz, Timur, Babur, 


(a) SipEicbardTcBspIe* Psper pp 16 17 
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Nadir Shah, Ahmed Shah, the Barukz3res, the Seikhs, and, lastly, the British. 
To all, these unmanageable mountaineers have been treacherous. Their hills 
near the Khyber are difficult for military operations ; but the high lands of Turee, 
Tvhich stretch far back into the interior, and in -winch the Afreedees, together with 
the Orakzyes and others, take up their summer abode, are .accessible from Kohat, 
and possess a climate congenial to Europeans. They are brave and hardy, good 
.soldiers, and better marksmen. If placed as escort or sentries over treasure, they 
are not to be trusted j but iu action they are true to their salt, even when fighting 
against their own brethren. In this fidelity they are not singular. Fanatic 
Mohamedans everyu’here -will fight against men of their own creed on behalf of 
the infidel, Hindoo, Seikh, or British” (u). 

Some of the Afreedee clans which have at times opposed themselves to British 
rule in the Punjab, arc the following : — 

1. Tiie Gullee. d. Tlie Bessee Khcjl. 

2. TlieJevakee, 4. Tlie Borce. 

Two great families of Afreedees, the Adam Kheyl and Akha Kheyl, are 
divided into tribes as follows (t) : — 

1. Adam She^l AJtttdtt Trihu. 


1. 

Gullee Khejl 

... Fighting mea 

.. 980 

2. 

Asber Eheyl 

... ... ditto 

. 7C0 

S. 

Jewakce 

... ... ditto 

. 1,040 

4. 

Huesua Khejl 

... ... ditto 

.. 880 




3,C60 


2. 

ALha £ieyt Afrudee Tnbtt. 


1. 

Busses Kheyl 

... ... Fighting men 

. 420 

2. 

Sungul Kheyl 

... ... ditto 

. soo 

3. 

Asher Kheyl 

•— ... ditto 

. 300 

4. 

Suttan Kheyl 

— ... ditto 

. 200 

5. 

Sludar Kheyl 

... ... ditto 

. 270 


1,490 

The Khyberees, says Elphinstone, are “ lean, but muscularlnen, with long 
gaunt faces, high noses and cheek-bones, and black complexion. They wear 
in -winter at least, dark blue turbans, and long dark blue timics sittinn- close to 
the body, but reaching to the middle of the leg " (c). ° 


<s) SelecUons from Uie Records of tbe GoretcinOnt of Ii 


forthey*arsl849— 1851, by Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir John Lawrence, and Sit Robert Monto” the Punjab 

(5) Report, Appendix E Bevieed Settlement of UieUaliniaiids. Captain James. P.23 

(«) EJphinstoile’s Cabnl, Vol. U, p. 44 ‘ 
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TRIBES OF THE NORTH WEST FRONTIER— 


III— TRIBES OF THE KOHAT FRONTIER 


Sec 1-THE BT7^QX7SE PATHA^S Sec II-THE KnOTTUE THIBE. Sec ni-TIIE BUZO- 
TEE THIBE Sec. IV— TEE SET AH TRIBE. Sec V— TEE ORURZTE TRIBE Sec VI — 
TUBZYMOOSET AFGHANS Sec YII-TIIE TOOREB TRIBE Sec VIII -THE VUZEEREE 
TRIBES 1 — Tnc Mahbcd Vczeebee^ S— Tins Aiucedzte Wlzecbees 3— The OTnuA>rEe 
WmSEEEEEa * — TKE BlTOCSrEE IVCZEEEEES. 


Kodat bcs to tlie south of Peshiwiir Its valley is tliirtj file miles lori„' 
and on an average, foiirirules broad Prom Pesbawnr tbroogh the Airecdee lulls 
It 18 reached by Wo passes, the Jeivakee and the Gidlec or bobat , and from the 
Indus forming its eastern boundary, it is approached by Wo pas os the Ivoo«hal 
mirh and the Kalabagh, through the Ehuttuk hiUs Again, it is connected mtli 
Bunnoo to the south hj two passes, the Soowluk seven miles long and Ihi 
Koonh 1 gao, from Nnrrce to Khumik, a less direct but safer route The valley 
18 famous for its salt mines 


Section I — The Bangush PaOans 

These arc the prmcipal tribe m the Ivohat District, of which they occupy the 
tract to the north west The mhabitants of the Jleeranzye I aUcy arc member, 
r this tnbe tVhen Kohat was taken possession of by the British Government 
■ this vaUcy winch at that tune belonged to Sultan Mahomed was oi crlook«l 
n„ the Cabtil Government making arrangements for its occiipatim m 1851 , the 
Mceranryes petitioned the British Gos emment to he included m the Kohat District 
Scr petmon was granted The Bimgush tnbe can muster fiftron thousand 
^htin.1 men, who are fairly good soldiers Their tcrritoiy evtends Iieyoml the 
bolder mto thclvhoomm Valley within the himts of Cabul 
Section 11— The KhumL Tnhe 

Tins tnbe occupies the hdl's to the south of the Peshawur Distnct, the plain 
betw«!i tliem and the Cabul nver, and the eastern division of the Kohat Distnct 
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along the right bank of the Indus. They are tlie dominant tribe of the Kohat 
Valley, and have possession of the Kooshalgiirh Pass, leading from the Indus into 
Kohat. The Khuttuks are a manly and spirited people, and from the time of the 
annexation of the Punjab have maintained a loyal allegiance to the British Gove^- 
ment. They arc considered to be the bcst-canductcd tribe on this frontier. Near the 
rillages of Buhadoor Kheyl, Knrruck, and Lutumur, in the southern Khuttuk 
hills, are extensive salt mines. The Khuttuks of Bahadoof Kheyl and Lutumur are 
of the same tribe. Major lienneU Taylor states, that the Khuttuks of the Loaghir 
Valley and of the Zeokee, Shawa, Shenwa, and Pukkee, and lilceirise the 
Slunjaie Khuttuks, are properly subjects of the Khuttuk Ivhan of Thetee. 

The Khuttuk tribe traces its descent, says Lieutenant Pollock, from the 
Kurtanees, styled also Burdooranees, in contradistinction to the Dooranecs, from 
•nhem the Populzyes, Bamizyes, Suddozyea, Noorzyes, Alekozyes, Eusufzyes, 
Alezyea, and Barukzyes (divided into JIahomedzyes and Hussunzyes), are 
descended. The Kurtanees are the progenitors of the Orukzycs of Thynih, the 
Afreedees, Bungushes, Momunds, Khulecls, and Daudzyes (a). The Khuttuks 
are divisible into four branches, as follows : — 

1. TLo Khin Klieyl, or relatires of the Khans. 

2. The Fah« Khejl. 

3. The Kfika Kheyl. 

4. The rest of the Khnitolcs. 

The eastern and western Khuttuks were originally one tribe under one 
chief (6). Sir Herbert Edwards gives the following as Khuttuk tribes ; 

1. Uzjhdu (or great). 

2. Lund (little), called also Turki KbejI. 

3. Knsratti. 

4. Guddi Kheyl (c). 


Section III. — The Buzotee Tribe. 
A small independent tribe near the Kohat Pass. 


- Section IV. — The.Sepah Tribe. 

A small and independent tribe to the south of the Buzotees, on the northern 
bounSai^- ot Kohat, md near the Pass. The fighting men of both tribes are few 


(а) Itongli Notes on the Khuttuie, by Lieut Ftolloefc. Punjab CfOTennaent 

(б) ThoEasteniKhuttulcs, by Lieut Lnmsdon Panjab Goreruiaeut Sokoti- 
A Tear in the Punjab, p. 100. 


Selections, VoL I,No.-IV,p. 61 
yns. Yol I, No. V,pp. 02,63. 
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m number, but very braja Tluy are ui dose proximitj to the Afreedees, mil 
jGt are m no respect suborclmate to them 

Section V — The 0/7/i’yr Tnbe 

** Tlieir temtoiy stretches along the north west boundarj of Kohat from the 
Sepah country as far ns that belonging to the Zjmoosht Afghans flie} arc one 
of the largest tribes on ,the frontier, and can muster upwards of twenty tbou&and 
fightmg men The followmg are some of the principal branches of thu tnlw , 
the first three of nhich reside in the hills adjoining the Kohat Distnct , the 
remammg three bemg the Omhzycs, who have come m contact with the British 
Go\ eminent — 

Branches of the Oruki^es 

1 TJ e Ponijlzje i 4 The Bhelhio 

2 The Hangoo 1 5 T1 e iJis) tec ’ 

3 Tl e lleeranzjc I C The raabculi Khejl 

The coal table land of Tcrah is situated m the midst of the Onikzj c lulls 
Tins 18 the report of the people anth tbeir cattle in the summer season in the 
vmter tUcj return to the lower hills on the Kohat frontier The Hungoo ^ alley 
IS twenty miles long by two or three broad , and the plains of 'Mccranzje into 
avhich it opens, arc about nmc miles square, and arc held by se^en fortifiul 
aaJlflges, which hate been taken in charge by the Bntish Gotemment 1 ormcrlj 
each anil age was a commons caltU, and all were at feud with one another 

There are a fen Orukzyes at Pc«hawur, Ainntsur, and m some other parts of 
the Punjab 

Section VX — T 7 ie Zymooskt Afjlans 

A small tribe of about fiac thousand brave fightmg men, inhabiting thcaalley 
from nestem or upper Jlecranzje to the summit of the Powar Kotlml Kaugt 

Section VII — Tie Toone Tube 

This tribe occupies the hills to the south of the Zymooslit terntorj honn 
nally they are subject to the Ameer of Atghanistan as also arc the 7 ) moosbts but 
in reality they are both independent At one time the Toorces committed frcfjucnt 
inroads on the Bungu<h and Khuttuks milages of Kohat , but these have ceased 
for a number of years “ Iliej are sajt. Captain Tone-^ fir inferior to the 
■\\u2ecrees in courage md all nianlv qualities Mith coarse sensual features 
there la much of the s-ia ige about them On scentmgprej, their ejes dilate 
and thc> c%mcc all the greet! and fcrocitj of wdd beasts In their ruh thc> 
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are ruthless, aud spare neither sex. nor age. It was not nnpleasing to hear that 
these men 'sometimes suifered in their thirst for plunder. On one occasion a 
party of them wandered off to an encampment, which they believed to be too 
near our camp to contain Wuzeereea ; but they were disappointed. Some of them 
were killed ; and the rest only escajied by the abject 8nbmF->sion of placing grass 
in their mouths, signifying that they were beasts of burden to the Wuzeerecs ”(«)• 

Section VIII . — Hie Wuzeeree Ttihes. 

The country in the possession of this great tribe lies to the south-west of 
the Kohat District, or, more specific.ally, to the west of the Jlccranzye Valley and 
Buhadoor Kheyl, stretching along the north-nest frontier of Dera Ishmacl Khan, 
flanking the valley of Bunnoo and the plains of Jlunvut and Tank. The Wuzoe- 
ree^ hold the Golaree Pass of the Goomul Valley, a pass of scarcely less im- 
portance than the Khyber Pass opposite Peshawur, and the Bolan Pass in Scindc, 
and the Soorduk Pass. Much of the traffic fi*om Afghanistan and the countries 
beyond enters India through the Golaree Pass, whUe the Joorduk Pass is the 
chief line of communication between Bunnoo and Kobat. “ The Wuzeeree hills 
command the outlets of the Koonim and GoomheUe rivers into the Bunnoo Valley.’' 
The tribe seems to have come originally from that part of the Snowy Ilange which 
is situated to the 8outh-ca.st of JelaUabad and Cabul (h). They pass the summer 
months on the higher peaks of the Sulimam Range. In October many descend 
with their flocks and herds to the lower Range, on the borders of Kohat and 
Bunnoo, where they spend the winter months, their lands m the upper hills bein"- 
occupied, in their absence, by Giljles from further west. The Wuzeerees are thus 
described by Sir Richard Temple:— “ They are,” he remarks, “ noble savages of 
pure blood, pastoral habits, fierce disposition, and wild aspect. They are less 
addicted to internecine contests than other hill tribes. They are bold and 
ferocious, but as soldiers not equal to the mewt martial tribes. Many of them 
live in tents, or in temporary dwellings resembling tents. Somfe ot them have 
engaged in cultivation, and liave encroached on the weaker tribes of the plains Of 
these again many will only cultivate during the cold months, and as the heat 
approaches will reap their crops and retire to the mountains. The tribe generaUv is 
quite independent, both of the Cabul and the British Government • but some mem 
bers of the clan, who have taken up their abode as cultivators in the Bunnoo Valley 

(a) Captain Jone«’s I«Uer, pp. 17, ig 

(5) Sir Ricliatd Templet nepoit, p 2^ 
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have become Bnti'*h subjects (a) Captain Tone« Comims«5ionor of Peslnmir 
m 18G0 SI) 8 tint the unity of the TiN uzeerees is proverbial and that this marked 
chinctcnstic of the tnbe la fo tered by peculiar customs and lavs It is veil 
known be ob'!er\ es that among Patlians the avenger of blood is not onl) 
pn\ilcged but bonne? to da) any relative of the man who bal committed the 
deed for which \en"eance la sought But Wuzccree grey beards of ancient tunes 
ruled otherwise With them the actual murderer must be tbe onl) vactim T1 e 
effect of tlus u ise law is to cement the tnbe by avoidmg tho'se ramified fends 
wbicb m other I laces an^c out of mdi'scrimmate vengeance wl ere an account of 
blood IS. handed down finm father to son to be b dance 1 at convenience anl 
where the friend of )esterda) 1 ecomes the victim of to day Again the sums of 
money which under certam circumstances are accepted by relativ es of the gkun 
locally denommafed make up money are ti\ed at mucli higher rates than among 
other tnbes Wureeree life therefore is habitually regarded as something valu 
able Tbe Wuzeerecs also boast that they have no joor man among them 
BTienever a famil) is brought low by deaths accidents or raids from authout 
the clan subscribes to re estabbsb it— one bringing a bullock another a camel 
a third a blanket and so on Thus there is no incentiv c to the IV uzeerce fo leav e 
his horn" to ‘!cek a subaistence or to enter foreign bcrv icc I have only beard 
of one VV uzeeree m our army (6) 

The tribe has few regular villages but encamps about tl e hills ns tent'* 
bein<^ constructed of stout black nooMen blankets spread over ciured sticks 
with sides of coarse matting The blanket*: arc costly \ eiy durable and ufterl) 
impemous to ram C ttlc and «heep are all kept within the enclo ure n Inch i» 
guarded by large dogs of remarkable ferocity Tbe Wuzecrecs are tall mu«euhr 
and courageoub md endued with enormous pnde In 185G they boasted that 
the) had seen kings coimng and gomg but had nev er seen the king who bad taken 
revenge from them (c) It is the peciihanty of this great tnbe says Sir ilerbort 
I ardc** that they are enemies of the whole world The onl) traces of tbe 
past left b) their ancestors consist of tomb« which hav e cv idently been constnictcd 
mth grcat care The tnbe trades largely m salt the produce of sev eral mmea 
e«pecinll) that of Fahadoor Ivheyl a verj cvtensivc mine which formtrl) siippbed 
the whole of western Vfghani tan as well as other tracts of count:) mth salt 

(a) ® * n chard Temple » Report p 

(») Le t«r from the Comm ^ oner and Soper oteDloit of the resharmr D ei on h) the II Utarr ^retary 
to the Punjab CoreroBjeot pp 10 11 SrJectioj»»/n>m tbe record* of the Pnojab CoveinBent VobV 

(0 p 6 
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The "Wiizeerees are divided Into fonrprincipal hranches, designated as JIahsud, 
Ahmedzye, Othmanzye, and Bitbunnee. 

Some of those have lands within British territory. Major Urmston, formerly 
Deputy Commissioner of the Bunnoo District, in, liia ‘ Rough Notes on that 
District,’ has shown what clans are on either side of the border, and what the 
number of fighting men which each can command. I shall endeavour to sum- 
marize the valuable information he has supplied (a). 

First Branch — Tiie Mahsud Ifiaseerees. 

Tribes bctond the Border, 

These occupy the moiintainous country west of Tafc, and south-west of Bunnoo, about fire 
Afghan marches from the Bunnoo FronUer. 

1. Alhiye — two clans. 



1. Shahabee Kheyl— 8f-) 
teen 8Qb-divjsion«) J 

Fighting men, 

, 1,200 

f Their lands are near the Bohur 
( isountnin. 


2 JIunzye — seven secUous 

, Ditto, 

2,800 

Scattered ever the Mahsud lands. 

2. 

Shamun — four clans. 

1. ChBeftY Kheyl 

Ditto, 

COO ' 

1 At Maidanee, and abont the Sbu> 

^ liee Hills. 


2. Kliullee KKeyl 

Ditto, 

500 ] 


S. Bnddeenzye ... 

Ditto, 

800 , 


4, Qully Slije 

Ditto, 

1,000 

Kear Oolama, west of Kaneegoo- 

S. 

Ballohi/e — three clans, styled collectively Haimnl Kheyl. 


1. Abdooliee -eleven sub- 1 

j- Fighting men 

, 2,500 1 

About llookeem. Trade largely 


divisioos ... J 

in iron found in their hills. 


2, Ualik Shahee ... 

Ditto, 

800 

Abont Kaaeegoofum. Trade in 





iron. Are noted robbers. 


3. Kuzznr Kheyl 

Ditto, 

ooo 

About Kaneegooruoi. Great cul- 





tivators ill the hills. 

4. 

Hand Khei/l ... 

Ditto, 

300 

In Moheeu. 

6. 

iVanof? Kheyl — four clans. 

1. Ilybut Khetl 

Ditto., 

1^400 

Scattyj-jul. nJiAJit. Ojn. *rt 





ntory. 


2. Umar Eheyl 

Ditto, 

200 

In Jlokeen. Ciiltiratois. 


3. Koohnrree ... 

Ditto, 

COO 



4. Woomtr Kheyl ... 

Ditto, 

200 


C. 

SAtnjee ... 

Ditto, 

1,200 

Chiefly resident near the Durrahs 





in tlie Tak II2ia. 




14,500 



^ («) KoteacTiUieBTnnioo District. tiy»I»3orn D Drmstoii. Deputy Conumsgioner, pp. B g ij.jc Seleo- 

tiona frum the Records of tlio Tanjab QoTenuneiit,JIeir Senea,Ko. 1 ’ ’ ' 
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The Mahsud Wuzccrccs bear no goodwill to the Alimcdzyes and Othmanzyes. 
They are a powerful trilxj of great fighting pi'opensitic'i. 

Second Jirnnek — J7ie Ahmedzye Wtizeer^s. 

T* — TniDES WITHIN Bbitish Territory 


1. Sjiffrl 'ic — two clans. 

1 Soodnn Khejl ... Fighting men, COO In the ThuH, or desert, to the 

north of the Khoorum river. 



2 hlahinud Khey], or 

Ditto, 

COO 

Nearer the lulls, where the Khoo 


Mohmuud KheylJ 

rum enters the plains 

2. 

IlalU Khtyl ... 

Ditto, 

1,200 

Id the TLulI. 

3 

litzzun Kheyl .... 

Ditto, 

800 

Ditto. 

4 

Umoriye 

Ditto, 

800 

Ditto. 

S 

Painila hheyl ... 

Ditto, 

200 

Ditto. 

C 

BoiUen Kheyl 

Ditto, 

50 

Ditto 


Tots! 4,250 


Trioes beyond the Border. 

... Fighting men, SOO Half ocenp; ft part of the Thai 
m British Terntorj, and are 
called Muddeo Khe;! The 
rernamder nre m the hills, 
south of the Khnssoor Pass 

... Ditto, 2,500 The Zullee Kheyls, near the 

Ooomut Pass m Tok Iliqa, 
are a branch of this tribe 
The rest aro scattered abont 
the Uahaud territory 

Ditto, 400 At Turrup, near the Khoorum, 

ft fuw miles beyond British 
, territory. 

. Ditto, 1,200 On the banks of tbe Khoorum, 

from the Thnll, Billund 
Kheyl, towards Hungoo, m 
Kohat 

Ditto, COO A branch of the Speerkye. Near 

the Wnnha hills, west of the 
hlahsuds 


ir.— 

I. Stfrlte Khej/l 

2 UoiTife Khtyl 

3 Khatut Khe^l 

4 Khnpd Kheyl 

5 Soo'tee hhryl 


Total 


5,500 
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The Umarzyes were ejected from Bmmoo for disorderly conduct soon after 
our taking possession of the country j and for a time some of their men were 
prisoners in our hands. The Haiti Kh^ls “ cultivate lands on the ThuU, under 
the Burghonuttoo and Chushmeh springs, and also in the neighboiuhood of 
Goor. Their grazing ground extends firom Bin^honnttoo on the one side, to near 
Zerkye in the Kliuttuk Range on the opposite side, of the valley" (a). They also 
trade largely in salt, The Painda and Bodeen Kheyls are intermingled with the 
Speerkye clans on the Dhummye Thnll. The Bizzim Kheyls have also lands in 
the Peeng hills, between the Goomuttee and Buighonuttoo Passes. 

in his “ Year in the Punjab" Sir Herbert Edwardes has the following inter- 
esting observation on the characteristics of the Abmedzyes, as contrasted with the 
Bunnoochees, whom they wronged and plundered : — “ Proud, patriotic, and united 
among themselves, austere and simple in their own manners, but hospitable to 
the stranger, and true to their guest against force or corruption, the Abmedzyes 
stood aloof fiiom the people they oppressed, and looked on in contempt at their 
cowardly submission, their disunited efforts against the Seikh invader, their lying 
dealings with each other, their treacherous assassinations at the board, and the 
covetous squabbles with which they converted into a hell the heavenly valley 
given them by Nature "(i). 

Third Branch-— The Otkmamye irkceecrees. 

I. — Tribes within British Territort. 

Two DWisions. 

Ftrtt-—Bakkee Khegl. 

TbeBQkiee Kheyh cnltirflte the 
lands oa both, hanks of the 
Tochee. They are responsible 
for theTochee Pass, aud.,con- 
. Fighting men, 600 jo^t'ywUhtheElianeeKiiejIs, 

Ditto, 300 J “■* ^sponsible for the Khus- 

Ditto, 400 Khissoor Passes ; 

the former sitnated between 
the Ishmael and Oocha hills, 
the latter ranoing between the 
- Hooeha and llongree moon- 

tains. 

(<i) Major Reynell G. Taylor’s Memenrasdora «a Der% laJmjael Khan, p 93 
(») A Year m tie Punjab, by Haior Herbert B. Edwardes, Vol I, pjJ. 103 jqq 


1. Tuktee Kheyl 

2. Nannee Kheyl 
S. Serdee Kheyl 
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1 Momeot K1 in Kliejl 

2 Hindi Klifjl 

S l5e«limoei Khejl 
1 Puclittkye , 

'i Idia Khetl 


Second — Janee ^hejl 


) 

N Pightiag men, 1,000 


/ The Janee Kbeyls cnltivate the 
I lands on either side of the Fort 

i i called after their name They 
are responsible for the Shaktoo 
or SuLdoo and Kurra Koshta 
Parses, opposite their Tillages 


Total witluo British Territory 2,500 


II — Tribes blaond tiii Border 


1/aAmeet — three eectiona 

1 llDS<nn Ivhcyl 

2 NVoozee Kheyl 

3 feereral minor clans . 

Fighting men 

3 jOO 

Jq (he Ketee Durrali, joiningtbe 
Klioonim abore Znram. 

At the Leal of Khnssoor Pass 
Between the Birmiel monntaius 
and Krtcc Durrjh 

Vun.ar Kkejl 

Ditto 

COD 

Cbic/ly in the ilcorgha Daije at 
the head of the Tochee Pas* 
west of Dour 

]fu Id i Kltjl 

Ditto, 

2, •>00 

Near the Goar mountain, south 
of Dour 

Tortt Kkejl 

Ditto, 

3 000 

Near the Klmssoor Durrah and 
at SheeratuUa about fifteen 
m les from the Khoornia out* 
post, north of Dour 

Cabal Khtyl 

Ditto, 

3,200 

Doth hauls of the Hhoorum 
and also m Hohat 

Maltl SUhte 

Ditto, 

400 

Ooe-lialf occupy lands with the 


Janee Kheyls in the British 
territory the other half being 
intermingled with the Cabul 
HI eyls 

Total beyond the Border 13 200 

The lands of the T\aiitec Kheyls “he on the edge of the Meree Tuppahs, on 
the north bank of the Tochcc, around the Tochce outpost, and below it, opposite 
the JIu<l<hm Tuppah on the south bank ” Those of the Numiee Khe>ls adjoin 
the lauds of the Serdeo lihejls, nliilc those of the latter are situated m the 
country lyine hetneon the Tochce outiiost and the lands of the Janee Khejis, m 
the centre of the great Tliull _ There is an old dispute between the Toree Kheyls 
and the Jiahsud Wuzecrees 
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Fourth Branch — The Bithmnee ^V^^zeerees. 

I. — Tribes wiTinN British Territory (a). 

1. Ali Kheyl 'i ^Occupy the lulls near' the 

2. Bobur > Fighting men, 300 ^ Peyzoo Pass, and to the west- 

3. LIulla Klieyl J ( irnrif 

II. — Tribes Beyond the Bobdee. 

Fighting men, 1,700 

The Bithunnces in British territory nrere once notorious robbers, but have 
much reformed since they came under British rule. An old feud subsists betiveen 
them and the Meanees. 

Respecting the character of the Wnzeeree tribes, Major Reynell G. Taylor 
quotes the language of Mr. Elphinstone, who says, that “ they are remarkable 
for their peaceable conduct among themselves, and have neither wars between 
clans, nor much private dissension. Though they are notorious plunderers, the 
smallest escort secures a traveller a hospitable reception throughout the whole 
tribe. Their manners are haughty, and their voices are loud and commanding; 
but they are gentle and good-tempered in their intercourse with their guests and 
with each other. Such is their veracity, that if there is a dispute about a stray 
goat, and one party will say It is his, and confirm his assertion by stroking his 
beard, the other instantly gives it up without suspicion of fraud.” “ Though 

Major Edwardes (Sir Herbert),” Major Taylor remarks, “has taken exception to 

this last paragniph, I should say that altogether nothing could be more truthful 
than these passages. The "IVuzeerees are, undouhtctlly, the most unanimous of all 
the Afghan tribes that we are acquainted with. They never quarrel among them- 
ecls'es ; safeguards are always respected by them y and though, as Mr Elphinstone 
says, proverbially addicted to plundering, I have known large bodies of them live 
from 'one year’s end to another without falling into any impropriety of the kind. 
With regard to their veracity, I consider the eulogy in a great degree correct and 
deserved. The possession of such an extent of virtue would not, however make 
it incumbent on them to adhere to truth in their dealings • with Biinnoochees 
Ivhuttukft, or Government officials; their duties towards such being quite anothei* 
affair in Wnzeeree ethics. I ne\'er remember to have heard of a Wuzeeree or 
body of Wuzeerees, enticing an enemy into their power by false overtures, and 
then wrealdng their vengeance on him; nor of their undertaking to o-iiide or 

(a) Theae arseltaated in tteDetalshinael Kiln District, bntlorthe sate of onifomity, as belonging to Ujc 
great Wnzeeree family, are introfluceJ bers. 
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fpiard n min or kifihh (cani an) through their country, and then fillui" on it 
1 msli I could Biy ns much, m eitlia- ense, for the Bunnoochccs or other Afghan 
tnlx.9 of m^ icquiintnnco, wlto pretend to higher cinlizition, and who iroul 1 
Bjicak of the A\ ureerees ih ignomnt saiige^, or, as the often u«Ofl e-^pression 
is — animals" (n) * 

Ihcuomcn of the tnl>e are not rc(|mrcd to labour The custom prci ails amon * 
the ^Vuzctrecs of a uoiitan choo«ing a man for her husband This is done by liei 
sending a hair pm to the man on whom she has «ct her affections with the 
request that he should with it pm a handkcrchitf on his cap Should he recipro 
catc her attachment lit carries out her wi«lies, and when clomg so names tlie 
uoman uho has sent the pin, and whom he is obliged to marry forthwith { 1 ) 

(a) Piftrvt ileianraaiam ©a 1>et» Jahmaet KIuo hj Vtjor Jle/nfll O Taylor Jiepatf Coamitnoasr 
pp ? ?<■ from the llocorda of the GoTemmMitftt Id<1ui FoTtipn IVpartmcul Jio XII 

(i) ElphiniluDe II Calial \ol II p 81 
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TRIBES or THE NORTH-WEST FEONTIER._^C<,„ft-„„,^j 
ir.-TMBES OF DERA ISHMAEL KHAN AND ITS EOBDEES 

Bec.J^THE BtTNNOOCHEE TRIBE Sec II—THR 

JtEE TRIBE. Sec. IV— THE CHIEFS OP DERA BITHUN 

OE TAK S.C TI -TEE CE,e” OP^iIc™^ ■S' 

osaraiUKrantiBE stcni-TEEKEfoA, 

MUIAT KBETJ, TRIBE. Sec. lOT.-TEE ESAE Swr ™Si ” Sac. XIIi_TnE 

TRBE. S.C.BBI-THESARWAE, tribe 

MuIbe^b PaL“ tet&gte Wb^'toTboX 

ViUlBy. ■ ° °‘'‘"“"““>f*-®'=PsssBsiBtI.eBimBo„ 

Bimnocche, Tribe (Lvhinei:) 

This tnbe IS deBBcndBd from Shah Farid, or Shihl- „l r ' 

.Bssion of thB Sbawal hiU, irheoce ho with his ,1 abX h X 5’“' 

ago, madB mroads on the Bmmoo TaUey, inhabM by Man H " 

tuis, whom he dispossessed. Binmoo at one tlmo 1 ^ ““d Rhut- 

hnt afterwards formed part of the Idagdom of CabidtX It” T 

« prey to the Wuzeerees and Seikhs. ^ ‘ ^“^sequently became 

The Bmmoochee differs greatly from the WnreeiTB H- 

and has freqnently a peculiar shriveaed appearance ' H' T v™ 
nepnWc. He seems to he nnahle to speX^^S; ey™ thtS X 

( \ Ba lie may know 

««, bob, s,tt,™„,0«,„. ,S n 

“CM of the Buaooo Dia. 
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tliat the subject on which he is togi\ehis testimony is of great moment “ Taken 
as a class,” says Slajor Eeynell Tajlor, “ the Bimnoochees are aacious, false, 
backbitmg, treacherous, cruel, and revengefid They certainly are the worst 
dispositioned men I ha\e eaer had to deal with A Bunnoochee, either from 
private spite, or some petty object of his own, will dehberately give false evidence 
m Court, such as for aught he knows or car^ may lead to the execution of one 
or more men under tnal*, and this without a shadow of compunction They are 
also the class most naturally addicted to assassmation that I have met with, hav 
mg that fatal attachment to the u'se-of the short knife or dagger, which more than 
anythmg stamps the character of the true assassm ’ (n) Sir Herbert Edwardes 
says of the Bunnoochees, that “ they have all the vices of Pathans rankly luxu 
riant, the virtues stimted Except m Semde, I have neaer seen such a degraded 
people Although formmg a distmet race m themselves, easdy recognizable, at 
first sight, from any other tnbe along the Indus, they are not of pure descent 
from any common stock , but are descended from many different Afghan tnbes, 
representmg the ebb and flow of might, right, possession, and spohation, m a 
comer of the Cabtd empire, whose remoteness and fertility offered to outlaw s and 
aai"abonds a secure asylum agamst both law and labour E\ eiy stature, from 
that of the wealv Indian to that of the tall Duranee , every complexion, from the 
ebony of Bengal to the rosy check of Cabul , every dress, from the Imen gar* 
ments of the south to the heavy goat skms of the eternal snows, — is to be seen 
promiscuously among them, reduced only to a harmomous whole by the neutral 
tmt of umversal dirt' (5) 

The Bunnoo Valley is nch and fertile The only part not cultivated is the 
Thull at the foot of the mountams The 'Wuzeerees took pos'iession of a portion 
of the cultivated tract many years ago, and still retain it The villages are well 
budt hut their fortifications, which once suiroimded them, have been removed 
Formerly, there were four hundred forts withm the Bunnoo temtoiy AH these 
were destroyed by Sir Herbert Edwardes when Deputy Commissioner of the 
distnct 

The Bunnochees are fanatical Mahomedans, and are staunch disciples of the 
great high pnest, or Akhoond, of Swat 

An mtensely mterestmg and most exhaustive account of the Bunnoochees 
and their Valley has lately been written by Mr S S Thorburn, of the Bengal 

(a) Major Ttylots Memorandum on Dera IstniadHliaB p 112 

(J) A Year in tie Panjab Frontier iA t84S-19 bj Maior Herbert B Edwardw, Tot I pp 70, 71 
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Civil Service, -who deserves immense praise, and otter good things likewise, for Ids 
painstaking labours in tbe production of so excelknt and useful a work. 

>Sefft'on II. — 7%e Murmitee Tribe. 

The Mmwut territory lies to the south of the Bunnoo Valley, and to the 
north of that occupied by the Bithunnees. It has threo divisions, or tuppahs, 
namely, Dreypelarab, Baram, and Moosah Kh^L Formerly, Murwut belonged to 
the Nawab of Derail, before the Sdkhs took possession of the coimtry beyond the 
Indus. It is watered, hut insufBciently, by the Khoorum and Goomul. 

Physically the Munnitees are far superior to the Bunnoochees. They are a fine, 
manly race, tall and fair, and are not guilty of the mean and detestable practices 
of tbeir nagbbours. They will not rob or steal, but are a noble and high-spirited 
people j yet when once their passions are aroused, it is by no means easy to soothe 
them again. They are simple and upright, and are more advanced in civilization 
than many of the border tribes. This especially applies to the inhabitants of 
lleonwallee and Esau Kbeyl, who speak a brokmi Punjabee instead of Pushtoo. 
The worst feature of the ilurwutees is the spirit of faction which prevails among 
them, and which often caused bloodshed in former times. The community is 
divided into two parties. Sir Herbert Edwardes says of the Murwutees, that 
“ they are one of the finest races of the Trans-Indus — ^toll, muscular, fair, and 
often rosy-cheeked." “ They are frank and simple in their manners with strangers j 
and distingubhed from all the Pathan tribes, with which I am acquainted, by a 
more generous treatment of their women "(o). 

These liave already been described in the account of the tribes of the Eohat 
District and its borders. 

Section IV. — TJie Chiefs of Dera Ishmnel Khan. 

The Nawab of Dera Ishmael Khan is of the princely house of the Suddoozyes. 
The family lost the great power which they once enjoyed when the Seikhs annex- 
ed the province to the Punjab; but are now in possession of a large ja"liire 
which they have received from the British Government. They occupy the whole 
of Choudwan and a considerable portion of Dera Ishmael Khan Proper. 

5ccftb3i V. — The Chiefi tf T&nk or Ti\k. 

The Tank Valley is like the Bunnoo Vail^ in fertility and beauty. It is con- 
nected with Bunnoo by the jKulizye Pass, and with Murwut by the Pyzoo Pass 

(a) A Tear ia the FaBjah, Vol I, p. &a!). 
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The chief iras ejected irom his temtoiy by the SciJvIis, but ivas restored by the 
British Government m 1848 

Section VI — 77»e Chte/s of Kolackee 

The lands both of and Eohtchee are much exposed to the Sheoranees 
and Wuzeerees iluch of this territory has been mortgaged for many years, 
greatly to the mjury of the cultivators 

Section VH — The Mithanee Tribe 

This IS a tribe mhabitmg the Ghubber mountain, situated between Bunnoo 
and Tank Formerly, tliey were notonous for their plundermg propensities, and 
were in perpetual coUision with the Wuzeerees 

Section VIII — TheNoo&anee TIbe 

This tnbe has been de&cnbed in the account of the Belooch tribes of Den 
Ghazi Khan and its borders 

Section IX — The LQnd Tnbe 

A description of this tnbe is given m the account of the Belooch tnbes of 
Dera Ghazi Khan and its borders 

Section X — The Sheoranee Tribe 

The Sheormee hills extend from a httle below the Goomul mer for about 
fifty miles southwards Here is the high square shaped mountam called Takht i 
Sulaiman, or Solomon’s Throne, which gives its name to the entire Sulaimani 
R‘m"e, which is the north west frontier of India, and runs parallel with the Indus 
for three hundred miles At the base of Solomon’s Throne is the Zerkunnee Pass, 
which 18 of great importance, as through it much traffic proceeds en route to 
Kandahar, or from that city to Bntish territory 

The Sheoranees are a warlike people, with grey eyes, and bgh cheek bone«, 
but are not equal m stature to 'Wuzeerees They are an mdependent tnbe, and 
can raise a force of upwards of fi\e thousand fightmg men Their character as 
neighbours does not stand high, for th^ have frequently come mto colhsiou 
ynth. the tnbes of T^k, Kolachee, Diirrahund, and Choudwan, ansmg generally 
from raids which they have made upon these lands Their plundermg excur- 
sions were at length stopped 'm 1853, when a strong force was sent against 
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them, by tvHch some of their fortifications and thirteen of their principal grillages 
Tvere destroyed, and much property Tvas sensed (a). The Shcoranees resemble 
the Habhurs in manners and customs. Their dress generally consists of a coarse 
blanket thrown over their shoulders and fastened at the waist. They differ from 
other Afghans, says Elphinstone, in that a father gives a dowrj' on the marriage 
of his daughter, while the rest receive payment for their daughters when 
married. 

jSecfion XI. — TTte Oshteranee Tribe. 

A small tribe inhabiting the bill to the south of the Shcoranee territory, 
where they are independent. Many, however, cultivate the lands at the foot of 
the hills, and are consequently living within British jurisdiction. They are a 
bold and courageous people, but .abstain from making incursions on the estates 
of their neighbours, to wliich the hill tribes are so prone, and to which themselves 
were formerly addicted. The OsUterances, says Major Reynell Taylor, “ are a very 
fine class of men, hra\-e in fight, and quiet and well disposed in peace. I'heir 
possessions, either in our territories, or out of them, are not extensive, and their 
means of livelihood are limited ” (i). Their principal vihagos are Khooeebhamh 
Pewar, and Wuch Khooeebharah, beyond the limits of British jurisdiction. They 
have lands, however, below the hills within our territoity, in the neighbourhood 
of Koorwallee. 


Section XII.—TIie'Kkarot Tribe. 

These pasture thdr cattle in Tak, at the deloucM of the Gomul. They are 
among the principal caravan traders between Central Asia and India (c). Mr. 
Elphinstone .affirms that they are a division of the Ghilji Afghans, inhabiting 
“ the country situated to the east of Kuttawaz, among the brandies of the Range 
of Soliman.” He also states, that the entire tribe consists of only five or bL^ 
thousand families. 


Section XIII. — The Dmial X?ieyt Tribe. 

A tribe to the south of the Murwntces, Their chief town is Tuck, by which 
the great road to Cabul runs, following the course of the Gomul for a considerable 
distance. 

(a) Sir lUcliaia TempV* Beport, 19 33.31. 

(i) Msjor Bepiell Tsyloi’s Uanonaidain on Dera leliinael Eh&B, p. 148 
' (f) AVesT InUieFiuiIali, t>7lU|orn6rb«rt Edwardes, Vol.1, p. 453. 
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Section XTV — T%e Esau Kkeyl Tnbe 

Esau Kheyl is a small tract of country forty miles m len^h, parallel witli 
tlie Indus, and is south of the Kalabagh salt mines, and north of the Khyssore 
Range The tnbe is divided into four dans, name!} — 

1 Zalckoo Klieyl ■ 3 Budunze 

2 llammoo Elieyl | 4 Uppoo Khejl 

Elphmstone says, that the Esau Kheyls are of a swarthy completion, and 

more like Indians than Persians 

Section A V — The Khyi^ore T'tbe 
\ tnbe inhabiting the hills to the south of the Esau Kheyls 

Section XVI — The Bahhw Tnhe 

A tribe found at Choudwan, a section of the eastern Daman of the Sulaimani 
Range Sur Herbert Edwardes sa}8 of them, that they are the ‘ most superior race 
m the whole of the Trans Indus countries of the Punjab In complexion too 
they are the fairest, and show the most evident traces of northern extraction (n) 
They are a ci\ili 2 ed and wealthy people, addicted to commerce 

Section Xyil '—The Nasutr Tnbe 

A tnbe b} tlie Zirkunnec Pass on the border of Kolachee and Daribimd 
They are a wandering tnbe like the Ivharots with this difference that nhile the 
Kliarots ha\c a country of their own, the hassurs have no lands whatever but 
lead a a agabond life, travellmg about m large and powerful companies mth their 
flocks and herds and camels 

Section XTY // — The Gnndapoor Tnbe 
The'se come from Speen in Aigbomstan, and are settled in a section of the 
Daman below the Sulairaani Range, having Tak on the north, Darftbund on the 
south u cst and Dcra Ishmael Ebon on the east and south east , a barren and 
unpropitious region ivith scarcely a slirub or tree upon it The Gimdapoors 
u ere once di\ idcd mto the foUowmg six clans — 

1 IbraLimzyes I < Khftbzyes 

2 iuq&bzyea ® Umrauzy«s 

3 Ha^a nzyes I C Dreiplaralis 

The Gimdapoors have epieral laige villages or towns, some of which are 
Kolacliee, Tokwara, and Lon^e, Th<y cany on a great trade with Khorassan and 
India but are rude both in mtinners and appearmoj 

(a) A Tear m the Pongih Major Herbert Dlwwdes Vol I p 663 
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The tribes of the Daman differ considerably from the BardarAnis. The men 
are large and bony, often fair, and wear long hair and beards. In place of the 
cap and loose shirt they cover their heads wth a turban, and their bodies -u-ith a 
close fitting dress. 

iS^cft’on JCIX. — TTie Mean Kkeyl Tribe^ 

A branch of the great LoliAni family. They occupy DarAbund, a small 
section of the Daman Proper, on the south and south-west of the country inhabited 
by the Gundapoors. The tribe has two branches, the Sot ICheyl and the Hussain 
Kheyl, each of which ig divided into a number of clans, as follows : — 

Clans of the Sot Kkeyl Brancki 

6. Sltalil Kheyl. 

7. Miilla Kheyl. 

8. GlioISm Kheyl, 

9. Puisuiinee, 

Clans of the Hussain Kheyl Branch. 

1. Oomersye. 4. Mooselisye. 

Sub-Clans \— 

2. Vurroohf. I. Tnjoo KLeyl. iJL MaJdee Kheyl, 

ii. Kbanno Kheyl, It. Mnmrnandzye, 
8. Mussha Kheyl. 8. Zuhhori. 

The most powerful of these clans are the Moosehzyes, who hold one-fourth 
part of the country (a). 

Section XX. — The StQri&nee Tribe. 

Tins tribe lies to the south of the Babhurs. They conquered their land from 
the Beloochees. Formerly, the Sfflri/uiees were entirely pastoral, but many of 
them have become merchants and traders. 

$jv'dan>. XKI . — ’Vhos Sorafon TrX/fe. 

A small -tribe, nearly extinct j formerly, in conjunction with the BakhtiAris 
in posse'ssion of the DarAhund territory, from which they u'^re dispossessed by 
tbe Mean Edieyls. 

Section XXIT. — T%e Bakhti&ji Tribe. 

A tribe originally from Pereia occupying a portion of the DarAbund (6), 
They are now much intermingled with the Mean Kheyls. 

(a) A Year in tUe Pijflj»b,by Major Herbert B.Edwbtdsg.Tol. I, p. 529. 

(i) UmI, p. 528. 


1. Sayid Kbeyl, 

2. Sb^di Kheyl. 

3. Baloocb Kbeyl. 

4. Ulvka Kheyl. 

5. Ubba Kheyl. 



CHAPTER VI. 


TRIBES OF THE NORTH WEST FRONTIER -fCmfemcdJ 


V— TBIBES OF DERA OHAZI EHAJT AKD ITS BORDERS 

Sec I— THE MAZAIW TRIBE. Sec 11— TDEDRISnAKTlUBE Bec III— TnEGURCIUVITEIIiE. 
Sec IV -the llAO THIBE Sec V— THE LAOnAIU TRIBE. Sec. VX— THE BCOW OR 
ZIBKANI TRIBE Sec VII —THE MARJM TRIBE Bxc VIJI —THE MAZARAIJI TRIBE See 
IX,— TDE KncTRAN TRIBE Sec. X.— TOC KOSAH TRIBE Sre XI— THE BOM tin.D 
TRIBE Sec. XIL— THE BOZDAR TRIBE Sec XIII— THE KASRAVI TPIBE Sec XIV — 
TEE KUTKAM TRIBE See XV— BBLOOCE TRIBES —1 Jm« 8 KoSAl 3 Gopaso 
4 RCTB 8 Ecuesi 8 XuOix: 7 itMGOASI 

Tee city of Dera Ghizi Klian wis founded m the reign of the Emperor Akb-ir 
by Ghazi Khan, a BeloocU, who was made governor of the distnct now called 
after him He promoted the cultivation of the land, dug the Kustorecand ilanka 
canals, and was in e\ cry respect an excellent ruler He died in 1573, and was 
buned at Chorutta, where bis tomb may still bo seen The entire distnct of Pen 
Ghazi Khan is two hundred and six miles in length 

The Beloochee tribes occupy this distnct in great force Some of them arc 
found also m Semde, and a short descnption of them is given m the account of 
tlic tribes and casfes of that province Everywhere the Beloochecs are an 
illiterate people, and possess few, if any, books m their own language They 
h we a small number of books wntten m the Persian language, from which, and 
irom tie songs sang" by nrtwir ftamV, dcey ArAw AWr vVaaVi'iwrrf A'cspetattng’ Almr 
origm, an old Persian volume, m the poss<«*3ion of the Dimhki chief of Lehrec, in 
Kiitcb (Khclat), the acknowledged liead of the Beloochee tnbes affirms, that 
‘ the coimtT} of the Belooch race was formerly Aleppo, in Arabia and that they 
arc descended from 3Iir Hamza, son of Abdul ilahtab, who bred m Arabia in the 
time of Ilaznt Inulm to whom they looked as their spintual guide ’ (a) 

The traditions of the Beloochecs arc in nccordmce inth the statement that they 

(a) ^0tt9 on tii« I>«» Chid mn Distnct wia its Bo*d«r Tnl>« ty R. B. J Brace Esq BdecUoas fxom 
the Records of the GoTerament of tbe Dim|sb sad its IKpendeacies p 9 
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are of Arabian extraction. The Beloocliees were for ages a wandering people 
scattered about many countries, before tb^ finally settled down in Beloochistan 
Scinde, the Punjab, and other provinces, in winch they now reside. The irreoTilar 
habits which they acquired will partly account for the meagreness of their litera- 
ture, and also for their ignorance. * 

They are divided into numerous tribes and clans, each tribe, or tomun, beino- 
under a chief, or tomundar ; and each clan, or para^ being* subject to a superior, or 
muqaddam. The clans are sub-divided into septs, or palli, each having its head ; 
and the septs again are split up into families. The tomundar and muqaddam are 
hereditary officers. “ The constitution of the Belooch tribes,” says Mr. Bruce, 
“ is a sort of limited monarchy. The heads of sections and sub-divisions of sec- 
tions are responsible to their chiefs. Thus there is a system of responsibility 
runhing through the whole body. From ancient usage the Beloochees look up to 
their chief, or sirdar ; and if he is a man of common energy and ability, he has 
immense power over his tribe. Too often, however, from incapacity or laziness 
they do not exercise their power ; and the consequence is, that the tribe becomes 
disorganized. When the general interests of the tribe are at stake, they cannot act 
with impunity contrary to the wishes of the muqaddatm or coimcils of the tribe ” (a). 
The tomundar is well supported by his tribe, and receives a fifth part of the 
produce of the soil, and also a fifth portion of the spoils taken in war or on a 
predatory excursion. Much animosity subsists between the tribes, wliich is 
remarkable, considering that they are one and the same race. The families and 
clans of a tribe, however, live together in great amity and peace. 

Physically there is a striking contrast between the Beloochee and the Pathan. 
The former is “a thin wiry man, while the Pathfin is stout and able-bodied.” 
He is distinguished for hospitality, and retains the custom, prevalent amon*^ ‘the 
tribes of Arabia, of receiving the traveller into his house, and entertainincr°him 
whether friend or foe. His method of fighting is peculiar, and much more efficaci- 
ous than that of the Pathan. “ The Belooch dismounts, and pickets his mare 
and then enters the melee, sword and shield in hand ; while the PatlAn encracres 
with his matchlock from a distance, if possible under cover, and seldom closes 
with his adversary ” (6). . 

One excellent characteristic of this race is, the respect which they show to 
the female sex. This is well shown by Mr. Bruce. » In all their wars and blood 


(a) Notea on the Dera Ghlzi Khin District and its Bolder Tribes, by R B. J. Brace Eso 
the Becorda of the GoTernment of the Punjab and its Dependencies, p. 13. ' 

(t) Jiid.p 13. 


Selections from 
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feuds, yphich they carry on with the most nnph(xihh enmity,’ lie remads, “thej 
never molest Tvomen or children When the alarm is gi\ en m a village that the 
enemy is near, the men fly mth their flocks up the nearest hiU, while the women 
and children remain m the iTllage TmAmg the prey flown, the im admg partj 
enter the hamlet, haae a conversation with the women, smoke their hookahs, and 
then return without committmg any outrage When circumstances on the frontier 
pre\ent the Beloochees mside the border from gomg mto the h dl s they haie no 
hesitation in sending in their wtiinen , and at all seasons of the year large parties 
of Belooch women are found wandermg fearlessly about the hills, p ulling tlie 
dwarf palm, or collecting fuller s earth ” This contrasts strongly with their 
treatment of women uhen suspected of immorahty “ They arc very jealous of 
their women , and if they find them holdmg mtercouree with any other man they 
generally murder both parties In the liiU» it is a common custom to murder tlie 
mnu, and tell the woman to go and hang herself, which she docs Thus tin 
Beloochees imder Bnti h rule consider that the greatest gncvancc tbev arc subject 
to 18 , our hw8 about adultorj , and that m this one matter it is a crj hard tint 
they should not be allowed to take the law into tbeir own hands, as, from their 
customaty sensitivene«9 or shami^ they are precluded from bringing their cases 
mto our law courts ” (a) 

Although llahomcdans, the Beloochees are free from religious bigotry and 
fonaticism They belong to the Sum sect So great is their lavity in religion 
that they pay “ httle attention to fixed times of prayer, pilgnmages, alms tithes 
fasts, and so forth , and delight m the chance of their rchgious ceremomes being 
Mcanou^lj performed Tor instance, the chief is able to keep the Bamzun fcst 
not merely for lumself, hut also for the whole tnbe On the other hand, thej arc 
prone to superstition and behci c m omens, flights of birds astrologj , lucky daj k 
charms, ghosts, and the like 

The Beloochees have many fine quahtics , and by rea=on of them are greatU 
superior, on tfie score of a irt'ue, fo file fhfii tn race IjIcj are AiiJiViM aiw? lYaViV 
fill, and, as has been already stateil, are kind and considerate m their treatment of 
women “ The Albans (or PathAns) swore not to molest our troops u hen rctir 
mg from Cahid , and the result is known The Beloochees (of the 'Murrcc tnhe) 
swore to keep faith with Captam Brown and Ins gam-ton m Ivahun , and e-corted 
them safelj to the plains of Iintchee, although quite at their mcn^ , and dependant 

(a) SotesoiiUieI)er»CtS*lKli4n Distnct and it» Border Tnbes byE.B J Bmce Esq StlecUons from 
Ui# Records cf the GoTcminetit of tho lamjab and Ua Depondenctes, pp. 11 15 
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on them even for water" (a). They have olao their bad qualities. Arrogance is 
one ; contempt for honest labour is a aecond ; readiness to take offence is a third. 
They are, however, improving ; and many of them are tiying their hands at 
agriculture, and are gradually overcoming thar national antipathy to this means 
of obtaining a livelihood (6). 

Section I. — 77ie Maz&A Tribe. 

This tribe inhabits a small tract of country, forty miles long by twenty broad, 
the principal town of which is Rajhan, where the chief resides, one hundred and 
ten miles distant from Dera Ghilzi I\li&n, On one side arc the hills, and on the 
other, the Bhawulpore State, while a considerable portion of the territory is dense 
jungle, through which flow several streams connected with the Indus. 

Formerly, the JlazAris were a turbulent race, and even now do not hear a 
good character with British officials. Tliey have been kept in order, however, and 
their warlike spirit has been repressed, mainly by the skill and energy of Im^m 
Bakhsh lOi&n, xmcle of the Chief, Shere Mahomed Kbftn. He is the acting chief 
of the tribe, and for his good oflices has been made an Honorary Magistrate by 
our Government. “ He has never spared his own clansmen," says a late Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Ghizt Khfln, “but has invariably seized them, and sent 
them up for punishment. Few men have ever Imd so difficult a task to perform 
in its way as that which Imftm Bakhsh Kbfin has accomplished. In an isolated 
position, thrown on his own resources, tempted by natural prejudices to favour his 
clansmen, and cover their offences, with enemies within the tribe, (not the least 
difficult to contend against being his own nephew, the hereditary chief of the 
tribe,) he has always endeavoured to carry on his duties without fear, favour, or 
affectation " (c). 

By reason of “its numbers, position, and connexions, ” says Mr. Bruce, this 
tribe is “ one of the most, if not the most, important tribe on the whole frontier.’’ 
It is divided into four great branches, the Beluchani, Rftstamani, Masidani, and 
Sargani, which are again sub-divided into fifty-seven clans, as follows : — 


1. GHlslierani. 

2. Mistakanl. 

3. Azadani. 


FxT$t Branch — The Bfiueha/u Cla/te. 

4. lUaeliiaiiL 

5. Hyderanz^e. 

C. Saidaxje. 

7. Khodadani. 


8, Hjbatain. 
B. Badatii, 
10. Datilani. 


(a) Notes oa tlie Dera Gh3zt Khan District, bj 1) B J. Uiaea, Esq , p. 11. 

(i) See the Chapter on the Tribes and Castes ot Bdnde— the Beloochees— Vol III, yet to be published 
(o) Memorandum on the Belooch Tribes in the Dera GbiUI Ebon District, by Captain C lliuchin, formerly 
Deputy Commissioner of Dara Ghiri Khan, pp 26, S7. ' ’ ’ 
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Secmd Brunch — The Suatanam Clans 


1 

Pirkam 

8. 

Shabakani 

16 

Golab 

2 

Mnrani 

9 

Uinglam 

17 

Lalani 

S 

Adiani 

10 

Dtianraai 

18 

Gniani 

4 

Harwani , 

11 

Snnraai 

19 

Esam 

5 

Bangrani , 

12 

NaaaDj 

20 

GRlratn 

6 

Abdulani 

13 

CShaDoglam. 

21 

BannU 

7 

Kaiserani 

14 

Zumkani 

22 

Talpur 


1 

15 

Meriari 




Third Branch. — The ifastdans Clans 


1 

Selatam 

9 

Woham 

17 

Markani 

2 

Loolaia 

1 

NozVani. 

18 

Pubitanu 

3 

Bulant 

11 

LutaDi 

19 

IsaiD 

4 

Nakam 

12 

Hanrani 

20 

Joar Earn. 

5 

Sanjrani 

13 

Sorja. 

21 

Samlani 

6 

Selialaf 

14 

Gerani 

22 

B6rka!Ii 

7 

banid ni 

15 

Tukerani 

23 

Sbolaio. 

8 

Sbakija 

15 

Bhamberani 1 




Fourth Branch— The SarfioM Clans 

1 Sirgimt I 2 JalloD (a) 

Sectors II — The Us tshaL 71 i6e 

The Dnshaks affirm that the Maz^ns preceded them m the occupation of 
the plams They profess to he descendants of Hath, the son of Jelal This is 
a frontier tribe, and occupies the land to the south of the G-urchfinis, between the 
Pitoke Pass to the north and the Shon Pass to the south, situated entirely on 
the plams The chief exhibits praiseworthy energy m “making new cuts from 
canals, and brmgmg new land under cidtiration " The tnbe is divided into sit 
branches and twenty three clans, as follows — 

First Branej! —TKe /umant iSTans 

1 Kirmani I S. llandTrani 

2 Iffikani | 4 Isani 

Second Branch — The hftnywant Clans 

J iliugwoai I 2 Malwani | 3 Al mdani 

Third Branch — The Gunf/az Clans 

1 Sandani | 2 Gamdani 

{<j>l.otcsontli6DeraGhauKljlnDHtnct b/B B J Bruce E*i p 31 
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Fourth BrttMk.-^Tke Sargani CIotis. 


1. 

Groliman). 

1 3. ArslirTBni. 1 

5. Kattnlinl. 

2. 

Illobindani. 

1 4. Mitani. | 




Fi/lh Branch. — The Arhani Clans 


1. 

Arbaai. 

. 4. Mazironi, , 

7. JIaranI — mi 

2. 

Ch&tani. 

1 5. Unridnnl. 

8. Mazzerani. 

3. 

Nnrtani. 

1 6. Plioltani. | * 




Sixth Branch. — The Jithani Clan. 




1, Jishani ( 0 ). 



The chief of tlie tribe belongs to the Kirmani branch. The Drishaks hare a 
reputation for dauntless courage, and for great expertness in the use of the sword. 
“ The tribe is immensely scattered in all the villages between Asnee and Booli- 
wala, in the Jamporc Tahsil; and consequently it takes a long time for them to 
collect. Another serious disadvantage which the Drishaks labour under, is that 
most of their estates are situated in the jaghtre of Shah Newas Khftn, who takes 
the revenue in kind, and does not allow them*to touch the crop till the harvest 
is tlirashed out. This is peculiarly irritating to the Belloochees, who are ahrays 
accustomed to pull the stalks which do not bear gram for their cattle " (i). 
Formerly, aU the land of the Drishaks was cultivated by dAts, who paid tlieir 
landlords certain dues for the same (c). 

Section HI. — 77 <? GdrcMni Tribe. 

This tribe lies on the northern frontier, next in position to the Drishaks. 
They occupy the country at the foot of the hills, for a distance of upwards of 
thirty-five miles, with the Pitoke Pass on the south, and the Koorab Pass on the 
north. They have hereditary right to the Minrce and Dajal mountains, to the 
Shum Plain, and to one-half of the Phylaunie Plain. Many of the tribe live in 
a wild tract lying, between Tibbce and Choice Bala., and ara kDnwu. aa. Pinbarl 
GfircliAnis. The Dftrkfini and LisliAri clans are principally found on the Dra^al 
and Marree lulls. The Bilgtis, Munis, and Khetrans are on the borders of the 
I>osse.‘5sion3 of the Gfirchilnis, while the small tribe of the Tibbi L(lnds occupies a 
tract in the very midst of the Gftrehanis, and so separating them into two portions 
These people are only half Beloocbccs, and, according to one tradition, are 
descended from an alliance formed between the Beloochecs and a family of the 

<a) Xot«9 on the Der* GhAU KhAo District, bj R. B. J. Broee, Esq , p. 31, 

(fc) Jtwl,p.36. » 

(c) hlajor PoUock'i Report, p. SO. 
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Dell caste But there is another tradition current, -which appears a more pro 
bable story It is said th it their common ancestor was Gonsh, the great grand 
son of Bhaung Singh, a Hmdoo Rajah who Tided over Niramkote, or Hyderabad, 
m Semde, when the Arabs seized that country, and was compelled by them to 
embrace the Mahomed*an religion Doda, the father of Gonsh, mamed Massamat 
Bibi ilaga, daughter of Mir Shabak, a Rhind Bclooch chief Gonsh himself had 
four sons, from three of whom, namely Shabidr, Kalil, and Hoti, the Shikom, 
KhahUm and Hfttw%ii clans, have sprung, the remammg clans of the tnbe — that 
18, the Li 8 hS,n, DArkSni, Pitafi, Jisk\ni, Bazr'im, Chong SurAni, and HWwAn! — 
are Rhmd Beloochees, who jomed the Gonsh confederacy m the formation of the 
GArcham tnbe which word is pronounced by themselves GonshAni 

The GAichAms are a warhke race, and at one time gave the British Govern 
ment great trouble Some of the clans, such as the PitAfi and LishAn, utre 
notonous thieves and highway robbers Others bad been long accumstoraed to 
border raids and combats Moreover, the chief of the tnbe had, from various 
causes, become very poor, and consequently was envious of his richer neigh 
hours The Dfirkfliiis, a pastor^ people had a character for peaceableness, CNcept 
when they came into colhsion with their old enemies, the Laghlns But a great 
and satisfactory change has come over the tnbe, owmg chiefly to the generous 
treatment which it has received from the Government Jlr Bruce makes the 
following observation, the importance of which m its beanng on ♦the methods 
adopted by the Government m securing the good will of the tnbe can hardly be 
overestimated ‘‘It has been recorded by all the officers who have had expen 
ence of the Belooch tribe, he remarks “ that it is most pohtic and m the mterests 
of Government, to grant the Belooch chiefs the lease of the estates held by 
their kmsmen on hght terms, and to allow them to collect the Government share 
of the produce (that is, the malisul, or revenue,) m kind It helps to keep up 
that cham which nms from the chief through the branches and sub dmsions of 
the tnbe, thereby keeping up its organization mtoct, which is of the utmost value 
for the well bemg of the frontier («) 

The Gfirchlni le separated into eleven branches, embracmg eighty one clans 

Ftrit IJraneh — TAeiSAitauj Clam 
I 4 Manksni I 7 Babalani. 

o Dodani 8 Mittam 

j & Mebani j 

(a) NotcaOB theDera Obfai Kh^Diftriet hjH B J Bwee Esq, Punjab Select om p 60 See algo 

jreffloraBdniaoatlieBeloocliTnboaintlieDraQlilriKliAo by Captain O MlncUa pp 21-21 


as follows — 

1 Jallaboni 

2 Shikani 

3 Baklarani 
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1. 'Bakeraiii. 


1, Jallobani. 

2, Badolani. 

3. Gflrkani. 

4. Danga^aai. 
5^ Jamiani. 


Steond HraneJu-^Tke KhalUani Cianj. 


S. Babadarani. | 

? fnincA. — The LUkiri Clans. 

3. 

Gorpatani. 

C. 

Gboraniani. 

lU 

Gabul. 

7. 

Mordant. 

12. 

Sandtani. 

8. 

Gishkori. 

. 13. 

Faojlani. 

9. 

EtbalasL 

14. 

SbaUwani. 

10. 

Tfiiklani. 

lb. 

Hakdadant. 


/VurtA Branch. — The Bat^r Clam. 

1. AtapfiTwani* | Dalalani, 

2. Pabadaai, I 4. Brahmaoi. 


1. Jarwaai. 

2. Hu'maTi. 

3. Eatalauu 


Fifih Branch. — The PitSp Clan$- 

4. Ctahmaai. 

5. Matakaoi. 

6. Janglani. 

7. Sarmorasi. 


8. Tholrani. 

9 . InagTani. 

10. Goki'bafraai. 


Sixth Branch.— The Chan;} Clane- 

1. iUwanl. I 3- Tlbgan!. 

2. Ahcodani. | 4. Eobanaoi. 


Seventh Branch.— The Jhiani Clam. 

1, Dailani. . ( 3. RingaaL I b. BiUbadaai. 

2. Fattcjani. I 4. Fanjirani. i 6. Gbaram. 


Eighth Branch,— The Sarani Clant. 

1. HanraaL I 3* Masani. 

2. AlirkaaL | 4. BawaoL 


Einth Branch. — The ilurlani Clam. 


1. 

Nokani. 1 

7. 

Airl. 

' 18. 

Rabari, 

2. 

Lingrani. 

1 

Gandagwalag. 

14. 

Bdaalkaai. 

3. 

Zaltrani. j 

1 

Zabodani. 

15. 

Patkani. 

4. 

Malohat. 

1 10. 

Amrosi, 

10. 

Siabpagb. 

5. 

Oatani. 

11. 

JandanL 

17. 

Salaimani. 

C. 

Zabrani. 

1 

Alkani. 

18. 

Nibalani. 


Tenth BnxncK^Tht Ualaani Clane. 


1. 

"SVaJaai. j 

2. 

LodanL | 

3. 

MatakaoL 
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Elittntli Brand — The Balwam Clans 

1 Satijani I 3 Chatiani i 6 Kasmani 

3 Babalaai | 4 ifanaLani | 6 KalaDgani(a) 

• Section IV — Hie Lund Tribe 

Tlie Lfmds, is already remarked, are settled m the heart of the Gurchani 
temtorj , and gco^iphically divide the Gftrchimi tnbe mto two great sections, the 
northern and southern the former bemg designated Pachad Gilrch^i, m contra 
distinction to the latter The principal town of the Lflnds is Tihhi, where the 
chief of the tnbe resides The Lilnds are often called Tibbi Lfmds from then 
cipital The British Goaemment has entrusted them with the charge of the 
b iragery, Gattee, Chunnee, Peir Choor, and Jhundumee Passes , and makes them 
a yearly grant of three hundred rupees for the responsible sen ice thus per 
formed 

Formerly, great jcalousj 8ub«istcd between the Liinds and the powerful tnbe 
of Gftrch'inis surrounding them , and the two tnhes were m perpetual feud But 
now they c m peace and friendship with each other The Lfinds are a well 
organized tribe, and, altbough few m number, Lave ever mamtamed an honourable 
position, and have commanded the respect, if not alwaj s the consideration, of 
neighbouring tribes They are divided mto three branches, and twenty three 
clans, as follows — 




Piril Branch— He Lund Clans 




1 

SlaUrani 

4 niiind Eaai 

5 KQndani 


S 

Pasbiogani 

2 

Cholani 

6 liamalanL . 


0 

Gaojarani 

3 

SLibam 

7 Cliandis 


10 

Mebliyaai 


Seconi Branch -~The Ithnd Clans 



1 

Perozshani 

1 3 Amdaoi 

1 

6 

Banltani 

2 

Kamalani | 

1 4 SidUaoi j 

1 





Third Brandi— The Koseh Clans 




1 

Bashimani i 

4 Jindiani 


7 

Alwaai 

2 

SI iwani 

6 Sidbwani 


6 

Mirzani (J) 

3 

SarnmndaDi | 

C Kanjiaai 1 





A few Lfinds are found at Dellu 




(jt) Punjab CoTemmeat Selections pp 40 41 





(4) Ponjab Gorentsnent Seleettaas New Seres ho 11 p eS 
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Section V. — Laghdrl Tribe. 


These also are on the northern frontier, and inhabit the country from the 
Sukki Surwur Pass to the Koorch Pass in a southern direction, having charge 
of all the intermediate passes, for Tvhich tih^ are remunerated by the Government 
by an ann ual grant of one thousand rupees. The tribe is of great influence and 
strength. It is intimately connected with the Khetran tribe, ■nith which it has 
intermarried ; and the two tribes unitedly constitute a powerful community. It 
has also amicable relations with every otiier lai^e tribe (a). 

The Lagharis took their countiyfit)m the AmdSnis. Their pi-incipal villages 
are Chotee (where the tomundar.^ or chief, resides), Bala Manka, ^^ilido^e, Guddaie, 
Toonea, Bukkerwah, and Khora Boc^lani ; and their coimtry extends from A'jddore 
to Gungehur, between Chotee Balia and Hmruiid. The TAlpurs, who formerly 
rulSd over Scinde, are a branch of this tribe, and separated from it upwards of a 
hundred years ago. The estates of the Laghdri chief have been greatly extended 
and improved of late years, owing to his and enterprise. He lias exten- 

sive property also among the lihetrans, and may be regarded as one of the 
M ealtliiest and most important chiefs of the entire district. 

The tribe consists of four branches divided into fifty clans, ns follows 


First Franck —The Alliam Clant. 


1. Alllani. 

0. Talpur. 

17. 

2, Cliang7&ui. 

10. Bozdar. 

18. 

3. Brmiani. 

11. Mibrwani. 

10. 

4. Share! Brmiani. 

12. AndawanL 

20. 

5. Jagianl. 

13. Bnmjani. 

21. 

C. Hosnani. 

14. Abmedani. 

22. 

7. Jelalagani. 

15. Gabul. 

■ 23. 

8. Sanjrani. 

16. Sannani. 1 



Sloridanf. 

Cliyiaai. 

CLaiiilia. 

Yakiani. 

Klialilauj. 

Manlagaai. 


I. Kallu. 

S. Aearani. 
4. Ujbaiu. 


1. Biglani. 

2. Kalleri. 

3. Massowaai. 


SeeoTid Sraneh.~The lladdtani C/an.r 

5. Sttomilani. 

6. HajoTani. 

7. Shahvani. 

8. Bgarani. 

9. Zangloni. 

Third Franck. — tThe BSglani Clant. 

I 4. Alladani, ] 

5. Slangrani. 

I C. Dadironi. | 


10. SLaraai. 

11. Ahnidaiii. 

12. Lmlmani. 

13. Sliablini. 


7. Djviani. 

8. ^Bhaglani. 

9. Asarani. 


(a) Major PoOodc'a Berort, p. IS. 
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loa U Lranch — The Ilglatam Clans 

1 Hybatani i 3 Sagani. i 5 Sorani (a) 

2 RQstnmani I 4 Bado [ 

Somemembeisof tins tribe arc found in various parts of the Punjab Pro 
Vince, especially in ilboltan Lahore, and Umballa 

Sict>/3n VI — The BSgti or Zvkam Tribe 
The territory inhabited by this tnbe stretches along the frontiers of Scinde 
m the south toucliea the land occujned by the Slams and Gllrcbania in tlie north 
those of the Maziris and Drishaks m the east, and Ivutchee, m the Ivheht State 
m the west Its chief town is Dun Bibrock on the Sihafbudy, the residence of 
the chief 

The Bfi^^tis are a warhke people, and for many years indulged their propcA^i 
ties in perpetual conflicts with neighbouring tribes, such as the Jlams, 5Iaz tn^ 
Drishaks, and others So constant and so daring were their depredations formerly 
that on several occasions, troops were sent against them by the British Govern 
ment At one time Sir Charles Napier proclaimed the whole tribe as enemies 
and “issued proclamations, offenng a reward for any Bftgtis brought m dead or aln e 
So bold did they become, that m 184C a body of about twelve hundred Bflgtis 
penetrated mto the plains of Scinde and plundered the country round Meerpoor to 
withm about sixteen miles of the city of Shikarpoor, a distance of nearly seventy 
miles , and earned off with them an immense booty cpnsistmg of nearly fifteen 
thousand head of cattle ”(i) At length their power was broken, partly by a 
force under tbe command of Lieutenant Mcrewether, and partly bj^tbe Mam 
tribe, which on two occasions made a fearful slaughter among them Yet m 1858 
they had so far recovered their numbers and strength as to be able to make a for 
mi^ble raid on the Mam temtory, aud to encounter a large body of this tnbe 
which they defeated with severe loss to themselves >i3 weU as to their foe For 
several years after this event the two tnbes were m frequent colhsion 

Tlie Bilgti tnbe is an offshoot of the Rhmd Beloochees and is nommallj 
in subjection to tbe Klian of Khelat 

It IS divided into siv. branches, as follows — 

First Branch —Ihe Ftheja Clan 
1 Babeja. 

lot,. » 11. D... KM. b, D. B J 

Sene* No W TP 

(i) lUd P • 
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Second Branch,— The If£i&ani C^anj. 

These clans have two diwsions, the Perozanis and the Zamkanis. 




The Pzrozaiu Difiuan. 


1. 

Babam Kbanzfe. 1 

4. Sbaltrani. 

1 7. Bigiani. 

3. 

Pajlar. 1 

5. BbuTfigianL 

1 8. Ramazye. 

3. 

Jakraau 1 

C. Hsbiani. 

1 9. Boblani. 



The Zamlant Picuior. 



1 , Kamkani. 

1 

Jlehranzye. 


2. Shambiani. 

1 

Amdraiizye. 

, 

Third Branch . — Tfio Afossurl Clans. 


Two divisions 

: the Bakhshw&ni and the JaffarAni. 


The Bakhsktedni Dteuton. 

1. Qalsbnijj’o. I 5. DibanL 

2. Segranl. | 4. J^skant. 


1. Jaffar&ai. 
S. linrilak 


The Jafariini IRrition. 


3. 8ui><]er&Di. 

1 b. Surkri, 

4. Goraai. 

1 C. Natani. 


J’ourtA BrancA . — The Kalpur Clam. 

1. PadlanL | 3. BalilaoL 

2. Uulkani. i 4. Hamzani. 


1. SboDg. 


Fi/lh Broneh-—The Bhtmj Clam. 

] 2. na>jmin\. | , 3. AlfindTani. 


Sizlh Braneh^The Jliati «r Shamhani Clam. 

Three divisions : the RLazi, Sliarabani, and Saidani. 


The Rhzi DitUton. 
I 2. Qamzani. ' 


The Shamhani Dituion. 

I ='■ 


3, ^lILriaol. 


Gadai. 


Halimlani. 
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1 TanjivanL 

2 TiLsar. 


The Saidtmt Dnuioit 

3 Pujdar 

4 Einsyc 

5 SliuDgwani 


6 MacLobar 

7 Pabai (a) 


Section VII — The Marii Tribe 

Thece also professcdjy pay allegiance to the Ehan of Ehelat '' They occapy 
the lulls,” says Mr Bruce, “ which form the extreme northern frontier of ]us> 
territory , and hold, with respect to him, more the position which the mdependent 
hill tribes on our frontier do with regard to the British Government than tliat of 
subjects towards their rightful sovereign Thus for years they hue committed 
constant raids mto his territories, coercive as well as concihatory measures ba\Tnc» 
been used from tune to time to keep them m order (6) Their coimtry is divisible 
mto four portions The first is that of Kahun Khas, whicli they ongmilly pos 
sessed The other three they acquired by force One of these is Jlimdalu 
consisting of three towns, Mimdahi, Khwat, and Badun, each bemg watered by a 
perennial stream Tins tract was taken finm the Barozye Pathftns The second 
and third,-— namely Juntalh, Phylawur, and hiissao, — formerly belonged to the 
Hogani, but was seized by the Lohanmi tnbe, and from them passed mto the 
hands of the Harris They have also purchased lands at Ivolee of the Zirkans, a 
small and feeble tribe 

The geognphical boundaries of this tribe arc these To the north are 
Pathdn tnbes, such as the Makhimls, Mareclus, and others , to the south is the 
Bdgti tnbe , to the east are the Khetrans and GilrcMnis , and to the west is 
Kutchee 

For years the Morris, hke the Bftgtis, set the Bntish Government at defiance, 
and were constantly engaged in plundering expeditions across the border hi or 
were they easily subdued, on the contrary, at one tune they gamed completely the 
upperhand m the colhsion which took place between ourselves and them A force 
under Major Chibbum was compelled to retreat, and was badly cut up on its return 
march, eighty of his men bemg taken prisoners , while another under Captain 
Lems Brown, known afterwards as Kalran Brown, although successfiil m his 
attack upon the tnbe, was nevertheless so closely besieged m the town of Kahun, 
which he had captured, that, nmning short of provisions, be was obliged to come 
to terms mth the enemy, and to surrender himself and his troops mto their 


(a) Notes on the DeraOhao Khan District by R B J Brace Esq Pnoj ah Government Selections New 
Senes No II pp 61 65 * 

(J) iSiiiP 68 
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hands. The Harris behaved nobly in the transaction, and escorted the British 
force safely to Poolegi. “ Government was much pleased with the Marne for the 
way in which they behaved to Brown and his party, and sent them letters of 
acknowledgment, inviting them to come in. A deputation of the headmen of 
the tribe came to Lehree, where they recdved khilluts (robes of honours).” Still 
the Marris were not inclined to abandon (heir old bad habits ; and long con- 
tinued to give trouble to th§ British Government. Of late years a different 
policy has been pursued with them than that which was formerly maintained, 
and the result has been eminently satisfactory. Mr, Bruce observes, that “from 
a perusal of the works and notes of Sir Charles Napier and General Jacob, and of 
the political correspondence of the Upper Scinde and southern Derajat Frontiers, 
it will be seen that the Marris and Bugtis have always been a great thorn in the 
side* of the political officers on both frontiers ; while for the last three years 
(1870) they have given little trouble, and from being enemies to law and order, 
have turned into staunch friends and allies ” (a). ' 

The tribe has three branches, exclusive of the Mazaranis, who, although of 
pure Marrt blood, may be now regarded as a separate tribe. The three branches 
with their clans are as follows ; — 

Fint Branch. — The Ghatent Clang. 

I 4. Esaoanl. | 7. Ladwar. 

5. Klozandagani. 8. Cbilgari. 

I 6. Tiugiani. | 0. Alliani. 

Second Branch. — The Loharant Clans. 

1. Kanderaai. | 3. Sbirani. 

2 . Gusarani, ' I 4. Mohaiidatii 

Third Branch.— The Bijarani Clans. 

4. Ralimkoni. I 7. Kilwannt 

6. Pndi. 8. Purdadani. 

6. Eangerahi. | 9. Shaheja (6). 

Section VIII. — The Mazarani Tribe. 

These are now a distinct tribe, although in reality they are a branch of the 
lan-is, from whom they .separated many years ago. They occupy the coimtry 

<■0 Notes on the Dera Gbizi Kbia Dialrict, hj R.B J. Brnee, Esq Punjab Government Selections New 
enea.No ir, pp 79, 80 • 

(4) Ibid, p 71 


1. Kalandoraai. 

2. Sunirani. 

8. Salarani. 


1. Bahawalzje. 
3. Mohaadani. 
3. Langani. 
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to the Rrest of Sewi, on the Bolan Pass Tliej still, hoirevcr, pay a tnbute 
yearly to the iomundar^ or chief, of the jVIarrt tnbo, consMmg of the ^panjal 
or a fifth of the plunder they may acquire In other respects they are alton-etber 
independent of him (n) 

Section IX — The Khetran Tnhe 

Ihe Khetrans are not pure Beloochees The ongmal Khetran stock has 
recpiv ed additions from other tnb^, some of which are Beloochees, while others are 
PathSns Still, the divisions of the tnbe, though called by one name, do not 
intermingle, but preserve their individuahty They are an mdependent people 
and are situated between the Bozdar tnbe m the north, and the Slam tribe 
in the south The Path\n tribes of Shahdozye, Mousa Kheyl, Zirkan and 
Loom are on the west , and the Lagh'ln and G&rcbSni tribes, on the east The 
tribe consists of four principal branches, the Gmyara or Khetran Proper the 
Danwal, the Hussauii, and the Nahur, each of which lias a separate historj The 
fomundar haes at Birkhan, the chief town 


f/rit Branch —The 0> njara or hk/tran Cl me. 

The'O are m two divisions, the Esablatta and Ballait 


1 Mazaraiii 

2 Jogiani 

3 Sibiani 

4 Bosliiaai 


1 Isaiani 

2 Jaiualani 

3 Hosaini 


Tie Eiahlatta Duwon 



5 

Rusimani 

1 

Einbam 

G 

Kotrt 

10 

Blioraivaoi 

r 

Mohoiali j 

' 11 

CliaLraui 

8 

Sadderani ' 



Tie Ballati Dim on 



4 

Salarani 

1 ^ 

Lama 

5 

Jehanaoi 

1 ^ 

Marraai 

6 

Zehrani , 

10 

Salach (t) 

7 

Laojxoi 1 



The Khetrans afRrm that thiy are de‘=cended from Timi and Atman Klicjl 
Pathans, and that their name is den\ed from the word khadn, ttluch in their 
dialect means cultnation, a name which th^ ha\e acquired smee coming to htr 
khan The country of their forefathers is Khorasan on qmttwg ii hich they , 
first mhahited Dera Islimail Khan, and then Vehonali, vhith temtorj thej to^ik 

(al ^0te9OIltlleI)etftGhHnKhiBDItnet bjR. B J Brace E«i Punjsb CoTeroment Selectwn^ New 
penes ^o 11 p "1 ^ 

(») iJ J p 81 
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from tbe llagessi and Syal tribes. In the time of the Emperor Akbar they 
brought thejnselves into collision with that monarch, and abandoning Vehowah 
fled for safety to the hills, to Barkhan or Barkhum, their present abode. After- 
wards some returned and re-occupied Vehowah, which is still in the possession 
of the tribe. This branch is commonly called Ganjara, the ancestor of the chiefs 
family. 

Second Branii. — The Darntal or Cltacha Clant. 

1. Chaclia. I 3. Dahmani. | o Wagga and Towani. 

2. Saman. j 4. Lalla. I 6 Matt. 

These have sprung from the Dadai Belooch tribe, of the same family a.s 

Gliazi Kbun. “ They formerly lived,” it is said, “ at Dera Ghnzi IChiha, but, on 
account of some tribal quarrel, removed thence, and settled at Kukni in the 
Khetrnn country ; and the Khetrans made over to them the lands which they at 
piesent occupy, which were at the time lying waste”(a). 

7'hird Branch. — The Hutsaini Clans. 

1, Sliamirani, i 3. PatvanL | 5 Malirafaui, 

2 JamlftTU. I 4. Sbcbani. I 6. Tigaii. 

llore than one-half of this branch dwell with the Shahdozye Pathdns, the 
rest being in communion with the Khetrans. They are pure Beloochees, and 
formerly were a separate tribe, at which time they occupied the Nisao and part 
of the ImtalU and Phylawar plains, lying between the Khetrans and Marris. 
Addicted to depredations on the Jlarris, this tribe obtained the assistance of the 
Khan of Khelat, who so destroyed their power that they were obliged to abandon 
their country to the Harris, and to seek the protection of the Shahdozye Patlidns 
and the Khetrans (6). 

Tourth Branch.— The Nahur Clan, 

1. Naliur. 

The Naliurs once ruled over Hrarand, but being completely overthrown by 
the governors of Dera Ghdzi Klidn, with whom, like the Hussainis, they were in 
constant collision, they fled from their country, and settled amon«' the Khetrans 
a few only remaining behind at Hurrundl 

(rt) Notes on the Der* Ghizi Khia DWiict, R B J Brace, Esq Punjah Oorernment SeleetioDs New 
Seiiea, No. II. pp S4, gc , ' 

(i) jf,j, pp. es, sr. 
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The Klictmns of tlie present da} arc not inclined to war, but arc industnous 
agriculturists “Thcpcculnr features of tlicir countrj," ol)«cnes Mr Jlrucc 
“ winch 18 composed of a succession of larjje 'allejs lying Iictw ecu pipiUcl ran^is 
of hills, the soil of which is of the mo«t fertile dc»cnj)tion, renders their ocoupa 
fion a most rcmuncratnc one and makes (hem the wealtlnc-it tnfie on the whole 
of this frontier Gram is general!} selling much cheaper with the IxJictrans than 
It 19 in British tomtoi} The consequence is, that the neighbouring tribes huj 
fiDm them And hence it is that, although tlic} soractiirtes ha\e quarrels wilh 
them, they cannot aflonl to keep tliciii up long (a) The \allc}9 m the Ivhttnn 
countr} arc \cry picturesque, and art well watercil by pro\'mciaI streams descend 
ing from the neighbouring mounlams They are bcstudded witli mud forts each 
tlic centre of a tract of cultuation 

There, is a close union subsisting lietwcen the Khetrans, Bfigtis, and I aglilrts 
All the intercourse of the Government with tlie Khetrans is cametl on through 
the mstrumentaht} of the Laghiris Although so ]>caccahl} inclined, }ct the} 
have frequently provoked the displeasure of the British Government The reason 
of this IS to be found m the smgular fact, that olthougli not a plundeniig 
tribe themselves, they are the recipients of almost the whole of the proinrt} 
stolen from this and the Scinde frontier , and a/Tord protection to ahswnderi 
cnmmals and others, whom the} are glad to allow to fight and plunder for 
them (6) As, however, their countr} is entirely c.\po«etl, they are complctcl} 
at the mercy of the Government, which can at an} time compcll their Bubmi><sion 
This they well understand Moreover, it is to their mf crest to keep on good 
terms with us, ns much of thoir trade is camcil on m British temtorj 

In addition to thc^e four branches of the Khetrans, there is another branch 
B^lod Sanghar Khetrans, who live cntircl} on the plams, and, although originally 
of the same tnbe, have ceased to hold mtcrcourse with their brethren on the 
lulls (c) 

Sfction X — 77ie Kosah Tnbe 

Tins IS a large and powerful tnbe of Bcloocliccs The} held lands m the 
Kliclat State at Scwi Dadiir and Khanpore, at the Cr-t settlement of the Bcloo 
dices in that countr} On occasion of the I mi>cror Ilunia}nm i>a.« mg through 

(i) NoUs* on Iho Dcra GUil KWu DIrtnet b/ C. R J Bmet, I>i Ponjib GoTeramea* Stlertlon* 

SerioR, Nol II w 8* 

(») /W ^ 8* 

(r) Rrport on tli« Per* ChW KbU not ly Sfijot roUocfc p i PosJ** Comtmnt ^ frtwe. 
VoLIV ^o I 

n 
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Dera GMzi Kh^ on Iiis way to Delhi, the Kosahs attached themselves to him, 
and fought on his side. Afterwards he bestowed on them the lands of Soanee 
and Miani, at Hyderabad, in Sdnde, where the chief portion of the tribe settled, 
and their descendants are still found. Other members of the tribe, about the same 
period, entered Dera Ghftzi Kh^Ln, and took up their abo'de in Koh Kuleid, on 
the frontier. Their leader, Batil Khiln, married a woman of the Jlirani Beloochee 
tribe. Subsequently they retired to the plains, where they now reside. “ When 
BatU KhSn left the hills he was jcmed by Yaroo Kh.\n, of the Isain section of the 
Khetrans, with a large niunber of hia followers. Since then the Isains have been 
a part of the Kosah tribe, of which they form the largest section "{a). Batil 
and Yaroo are towns bmlt by BatU Khan and Yaroo. 

In 1859 Major Pollock said of this tribe, that “ there never was such a 
hotlse divided against itself as the Kosah tribe. Each little family seems to have 
its petty dissensions. The faults of the race seem exaggerated in them ; and a 
Kosah, who has not been in jail for cattle-stealing, or deserved to be, who has not 
committed a murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife, or destroyed his neigh- 
bour’s landmark, is a decidedly creditable specimen ; and if added to this, he 
be out of debt, he is a perfect marvel ” (6). Formerly the Kosahs, and their 
neighbours the Bozdars, were at constant feud. Before their countiy was annex- 
ed a Bozdar came to their chief clmming his hospitality, and suddenly endeavoured 
to kill him. The chief was saved by the courage of a favourite dog, which 
flew at the scoundrel’s throat, who quickly escaped from the house. A dozen 
Bozdar lives atoned for the insult thus offered to the chief (o). This tribe is 
divided into seven branches, as fallows : — 

Fv$t Branch —The BaUil Clans. 

1, Halcil. I 3. Jeljani. 

2. Eumlain. | 4. Umrani. 

•Sw-wi 

• 1. Alihrwani. I 3. Rakamirola. 

2. KallerL j 4. Chanila, 

Third Branch. — The Jaggal Clans. 

1. Jaggal. I 3. Shibani. j 5. Gumrani. 

2. Ugani. I 4. Hajjsni. j 

(<■) Notca on the Dera Ghfizi Eban Diatrict, bj R. B 3. Bncu, £iii| , p 92. 

(() Ibid, p. 9C. 

(e) Uajot FoUocVa Report, p, 15. 
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1. Jiutlaui, 

fourth llranch.-^ne Jenelani 
{ 2 Mihnrant. 1 3 Iljdhani 

1, Jenrar. 

Ft/lh Braneh —TJuJujfcar Chni 
, 1 2 Lashari. | 3 Da.'ti. 

Sirth liraneh—The /mi* Cfciw. 

Tlicsc bale tlirec Divisions : yaru-widii, Dillana-walfi. and MilinOri-nala. 

1 lanin 

2 Kohl 

The Vtiru-vati /IirMw/i 

j .*1. Ilalati 1 5 Tatidirani 

I 4 Kolli 1 


The Ilalati clan dwells inside the VieWorc Toss 
The Ddtann traia Ihrmon 
1 I«ani. I ' 


1. Iiani. 


The Stomun Uula r>trif>m 

, i ^iuTOfiti 


Seventh DfaReh.—Tht Titnt.>em C/jnJ 

1. TCmiFSIi. I ’ 

2. Blijriwill. I <• i!i.ngli.K") 

Upwards of seven biunlnsl Koabs ore at Fcrozci»re, and o few oUicro are 
scattered about otlicr districts of tbo Punjab 

S-cIfOT AV.— 771c Sori W/uf TViiv 

Tbese ore not to be confouudc.1 with tbc Tibbi LOnds. Tl.ty are boundc! 
bv tbc Kasriinl tril« on the north, and tbc Kosal. on tbc south. I-ornierly. 
the tribe was of little consideration, but ever since tbc siege of Moolum, nben it 
rendcretl important a.sist.ance to .be Uritish Govemm^t, it ba. ^dually A 
to a bi-b position of iunucnce and wealth Its old chief, baal Ab KbSn, was a 
man of°cncrT and cntcrlirise. At Ids own c.vpcn .0 be cut a canal tbrougb Ins 
..’tales abich has prove.1 a aery succc-ful and renuiuetatiic speculation. Tbc 
l.,.adm!m recoil es the cm. of tlie produce of ail the estates of the tribe, and is 
alone rcslionsiblc to the Goiernmcnt for the revenue. lie lias charge of the Sori 
l.bnd Pass, and is paid three hundred ruia-cs annually for the services be 
ihu'* JH rfonn«. 
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The tribe is divided into six brandies, as follows : — 

First Branch — The Hgderani Clan. 

1. Hjilenuii. 

iS«eoR(l Brttnth. — The Boftllam Clan*. 

1 . CliiiDgnaDt. I 2, Sabzani. 

Third Branch. — The Zariatu Clans. 

1, Naltwani. j 3. Sabzani. 

2. Joniwaai. | 4. Gumrani. 

5. Matirani. 




Fourth Branch. — The Gerazoani Clans, 



,1. 

GerozaoL 


1 

Eamtaraai. 1 


9. 

Masauwani. 

2. 

Mohamdani. 


6. 

Sirbani. 


10. 

Gangam, 

8. 

Ladoh. 


7. 

Bitaai. 1 


11. 

Loda&u 

4. 

Hdtvaai. 



Dangirani. 







Fi/lh Branch.— The Nihani Clam. 





1 , Nokant. I 2. Kaiisani. 


Sixth Branch.— The G&rchdnt Clans. 

1. GClrctant \ 2. Sobaui(a). 

. Section Xll. — The Bozd&r Tribe. 

An independent tribe, originally a branch of the Rhind Beloochees. The 
word BozdSr is derived from ‘ baz,^ the Persian for goat, a term given to them on 
account of the vast herds of goats and sheep which they formerly kept. Their 
country stretches from the Sunghxir Pass on the north, nearly to the Vidore Pass 
on the south, adjoining the KasrSni tribe on their northern boundary, the Kosah 
and Laghari tribes on their southern, the PathSn tribes of llou.sa Kheyl, Jaffir 
and Soth on their western, and the plain tribes of the Lhnds and Kosahs on their 
eastern. The Bozdoxa are a scattered people, mid little harmony subsists between 
their principal clans. Most of them reside between the first and second r.ino-es 
of hills. They cultivate the land extensively (ft). 

The tribe was once notorious &r its turbulent habits. On this accoimt it 
was regarded with apprehension for many years by Mahomedan rulers of India, 

(o) tlajor FoUock’a Bepoit, pp 9S, 99. 

(6) Hid, p. 7, * 
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before tlie Pnglish entered the counttj B3 re»‘-on of its Urcngth and imcLe*si 
bilitj, as It could\nthca‘:e,mcioofdingcr,t'ibcrcfugcint!iebilIsIx;^ondtIiL 
frontier, these mlcrs thought it better to gi\c the tnbe a Bianll annual grint m 
the way of subsidy, and keep it m humour and m friendly rthtions thereby, tlian 
to attempt Its subjugation by force This system was adopted by the British 
Government wlicn the proiince came into its po3<lc^3lon Vn allowance of throe 
hundred and sixty one nipces was made to the chief together with the u-c of 
certain wells rent free But ns they persisted m their plundering puds on the 
plains, these grants were stopped, and e\cntuall^ it was found necessary to send 
a strong force against them The Bo/dars made a gallant resistance but wore at 
last completely pubdued Thej ha\c since mcndcil their wajs and ha\c had thur 
rent free wells restored wlulc the clucf of the tnbe on one occasion recciicd fniiii 
the Go\emmcnt a or robe of honour, of the \aluc of two thousand l?vc 

himdrcfl rupees for imjxirtant pcrviccs which he had rondeml («) 

The Bordars are dindexl into nine principal branches, ns follows — 


1 ShslKl mam 
H Kayani 
S ilitani 


Ftrtt Branch — T/la Clans 

4 Blialaoi 

6 Baliodarani 
C Atmaok 

7 Chaagnaoi 


8 TborTnaJaai 
0 Sahaai 
10 Mirkoni 


Sfcan { Branch — Tie Jalant Clans 
Jolani I 2 ^txsaai 


1 Ladirani 
'> Galiioanu 


1 Jaffcrani 

2 Jangl&ne 


1 Momdane 

2 I»awandi 

3 Mai gliaae 


Th rd Branch —The La Iteani Clans 
} 3 eiahdane I 5 D nnrani 

I 4 DTsanuii I C Baikaau 


Fourlh Branch —The Jaftrant Clans 
I 3 Pulatane [ 5 Paniani 

I 4 Sodnou 1 C ‘Jolidane 


Fi/lh Branch — The Golamant Clans 

4 Mcsaai 

5 Bjaraai 
C Naadwaai 
7 Miogwani 


8 Cangiai 
a Jatb 
le Malgaai 


(*) Mr nvIOl— lOC 
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Sixth Branch. — Tke RStImant Chn. 

1 . llOstmani. 

Seventh Branch. — The Chalrani Clam. 

1. Ohakrani. | 2. Adminn]. 

Eighth Bratiek.—The Sihani Clan. 

1. Bibnni. 

Ninth Branch.— “The Shahwani Clant. 

1. SLabwani. | 3. Mnsani. 

'2. Dmrani. | 4. Admiaci (a). 

• Section XIII. — Tke Kasn'lnl T'ihe. 

The Kasr<\nis occupy the most northerly position of all the Belooch tribes. 

They arc divided into seven great branches, spread over three tracts of country, 

namely, the district on the border lying between Kot Kusroni and Vehowah; the 
adjoining hille over the border; andaportionof Deralshmail Khan. Their coun- 
try is forty miles in length, and has twenty-one passes, the most northerly of 
which, the Kowrah Pass, is opposite Dowlutwalla, while the remaining twenty are 
all on the Gh^zi Khdn. border (J). 

In his “ Memorandum on the Belooch Tribe " Captain Jlinchin has made some 
sagacious observations respecting the management of this and of other Belooch 
tribes, which have met with the approval of all the ofBcers who like him have had 
charge of border tribes, and which therefore ought to be recorded for general 
information. “Amongst the Belooch tribes,” he remarks, “the question of main- 
taining the position and influence of the chiefs is, in my opinion, one of para- 
mount importance, both in the interests of the tribe and of Government. The 
tribes are subdivided into sections or families, each governed by its own headmen 
who are again responsible to the chief for the conduct of their sections. In all 
police cases, the chief, through their agency, is able to trace out the offenders and 
enforce their smrender to Government, whether residing in British territory or 
beyond the border. The members of the tribe willingly submit themselves to the 
guidance of their chiefs ; and if he is a man of common energy and prudence, be 
is able to govern the tribe completely. No police measure could ever equal this 

(o) Mr. Bruce’s Notea, pp. 102, lO? 

Nicholson, Deputy ConunwEnoaer, Deli«> Wmail KLan piinjal, Gorernineufc Selec-. 

tions, Vol. IV, No 4,p.48 
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paternal form of government To enable the chiefs to maintain their influence, it 
IS absolutely necessary that they should be provided with ample funds to everc:«:e 
that liberal hospitality which is aa much regarded by the Beloochees as the Arabs, 
from whom they are descended If a chief is unable from poverty or other causes 
to exercise tbe customary hospitahty, he at once loses his prestige , the tnhe soon 
becomes disorganized , the several sections remam intact, but they lose their clan 
feeling , and the general control is lost for a time Under these circumstances i 
had chief is better than none at all On these groimds, I advocate that, m the 
general interests, it would be most politic to grant these Belooch chiefs the lease of 
the estates held by tbeir kinsmen on light terms, allowmg them to collect their 
shares m kmd Their position is very different from that of jaghirdarb 
Their interests arc so bound up with those of their kmsmen, and the necessity of 
maintaining their influence is so great, that there need be no feai of any oppres 
Sion or extortion on their part , while the fact, that they have the power to receive 
a fi^ed share of eveiy holding, and to remit any portion, is the strongest hold 
they could possibly have over their clansmen” (a) After quotmg this important 
statement, Sir Bruce, in his I^otes on the Dera Ghftn Kh\n District, adds “ The 
p l <>Ti adopted by the Semde Government with the ilazfris, and by the SciJJis 
with the GfirchAms, appears to be a most appropriate one, — namely, remitting lialf 
share of the Government demand m favour of the chief, which he was permitted 
to collect from his clansmen in land If one uniform plan for all the BeloocJi 
tnbes on tlus principle is adopted, it will prevent one tnbe thinkmg that it has 
been hardly treated with regard to another At present there are many men 
enjoying more than the*” just share of the profits, and whose mterest it is to 
keep their tnbes disorganized , and who therefore will oppose a proper arrange 
roent The-’C remarks are appUcable to all the Belooch tnbes (6) 

A much larger portion of the Kasrim tnbe hves be^ ond Bntisb temtoiy than 
withm its borders, which circumstaiice would increase the difficulty of 
inanagmg the tnbe, m case of disturbance, especially as tbe clans on the 
plains and those of the hills are bound together by mutual sympathy 
and mtere't In an emergency of this nature, the cluef and headmen must 
be Iield responsible for repressmg any disorder m the tnbe it«elf or m any of its 
branches 

(a) sremoraDatim on thfl Bslooch Tnbw, by Cnpt C Slioebln, formerly Deputy Commi*. oner of Dew GbSil 
Khan Punjab Goremraent Selections, New Senes h« 3 pp.3 4 

(») ^ole 3 on the Dew GhSri Kbin Distrvct by K B / Broce E*i Pasiab CorerEment Select oui Aew 
Scries No. 9 p 113 
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The branches and clans of the Kasranl tribe are as follows ; — 


First Branch. — The LashLaram Clans. 


1. 

Massiwani. 


5. Bohani. 


.9. 

Abrani. 

2. 

Eanjani 


6. Bakliahani. 


« 10. 

Banjani. 

3 

Danani. 


7. TutanL 


11. 

Gazani. 

4. 

Miadwani. 


8. HanlanL 


12. 

Jlahomdani. 



Second Branch. — 7^e Sustumam Clans. 



1. 

Bustamani. 


t 3. Ehandak, 

1 

5, 

Babmaai. 

2. 

Eosah. 


1 4. ChCtsa. 

1 





Third Branch. — The Riibdan Clans. 



1. 

Bilshadani, 


6. Oureja. 


11. 

Sborani. 

•2. 

Alirani, 


7. Chelgen. 


12. 

Lalani. 

S. 

^lomdani. 


8. JiodaoL 


13. 

Isa 

4. 

Kaimaai. 


9. Saidani. 


14. 

Jaslmi. 

6. 

Sharani. 


10. Sbamloni. 





Fourth Branch.— The BUdani Clans. 



1. 

Brohani. 


5. Sobaoi. 


10. 

Atani. 

2. 

Inaitani. 


6. Morodaoi. 


11. 

Adkraai. 

S. 

Makiiaai. 


7. Lakani. 

8. Allani. 


12. 

Knpjani. 

4. 

Jamiraai. 


9. LaDgirani. 


13. 

HOIatani. 


Fifth Branch. — The TFawflani 

1, Bigaoi. I S. Latfaai. 

2, H&rwani. | 4. Isiaai. 


Sixth Branch,— The lagdii Clans. 

J. Jalani. I 3. Lalani. 

2. Bsdoi, '{ 4. Duaai. 

Seventh Branch. — The Jancar Clans. 

1. Jarrrar (a). 

Intimate friendly relations subsist between the Kasrdni and Bozddr tribes ; 
and, in some cases, members of both tribes hold and cultivate land conjointly (i). 
Some of this tribe are found at Delhi, Kohtuck, and Lahore. 

Btuce, Eaq Punjab GoTernmeat Sel«ction»l New 

(») Major Pollock's Report, p. 6. 
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Section XIV — The Nutkani Tnbe 

A small tnbe mhabitmg the Mangrota Pai^unnali or sub di\ i*<:on Formerly, 
the tribe was e’ctensn e and important, but in consequence of disputes between 
it and Rnjali Runject Smgh, the late mler of the Punjab, it a as dismembered and 
practically broken up, each branch, and mdeed each familj , acting independently 
Mr Bruce observes, that “although the Nfitk'uiis are disorganized, thcyhaie 
not in any way lost their charactenstics as Beloochees , and it may be a question 
worth the attention of Government, whether it might not be advantageous to 
restore them to their former position and to their place among the other Bcloocli 
tribes Their having so many influential conne\ions both witlun and bey ond the 
border would, for political considerations, on a frontier like this, appear to be a 
strong argument m favour of the measure (a) 

* Section XV — Miscellaneous Belooch Tubes 

1 The Jattftr tnbe 

2 The Korai tnbe 

3 The Gopang tnbe 

4 The Both tnbe 

5 The Kolachi tnbe {h) 

6 The Amdam tnbe , 

7 The Malghfini tnbe (c) 

There are other tnbes besides tho«e mentioned They are all of more or le«s 
infenor rank, and are found scattered among the villages on either side of the 
Indus They mtermarry with the J^ts, and largely adopt their usages 

(a) iUjoi FoUo:l(«BepoTt,p U6 
(>) lid p 11" 

(f} liiS p 11 
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TRIBES AND CASTES OF THE PUNJAB PROPER, 


Section I. — The Mahomedan Tribes. 

1 —THE SATIDS 2 —THE MOGULS. 3.— THE DADDZTE TRIBE. 4.— THE MAHOMEDZYE TRIBE. 
6,— THE KAMAL2TE TRIBE 6— THE BADDOZYE-TRIBE 7 —THE ALLEZTE TRIBE 8— THE 
POPALZYE TRIBE 9 —THE PATIUN TRIBES OP CUTCEBE i, Tazeb Khevl . », MonuKzyn , 
IH, KTTTEB KBETt, ir, Mooba Bjie^x 

Section II. — The Mahomedan Rajpoot Tribes. 

1 -THE BHATTI TRIBE 2 -THE JANJUA TRIBE 3 —THE SIYAL TRIBE 4 —THE RANOIUR 
TRIBE 6— THE CHIB TRIBE C— THE OHEBA TRIBE. 7— THE TIW ANA TRIBE. 

Section III. — Other Mahomedan Tribes. 

l.— THE JATS 8.-THB QUJARS 3.— THE KA8HMIREES 4 —THE EAEEN TRIBE. S —TUB MEOS. 
6— THE KHARALS 7.— THE KARAIS. THE KHOJAHS 9,— THE DHDNDS 10— THE 
WUTTU8. 11— THE PARACHAS. 12— THE SATIS. 


Section I— THE MAHOMEDAN TRIBES. 

The populatlou of the Punjab, according to the census of 1868, the last that 

has been taken, was 17,611,498. Of these more than half, — namely, 9,337,685 

were Mahomedans. These are fewest in the Delhi district, where they are only 
from twenty-one to thirty-one pUr crait of the iahabitantsj but are most numerous 
in the Derajat, where they range from eighty-five to ninety per cent of the people. 
In Ilawal Pindee they number from eighty-three to eighty-seven per cent, and in 
Mooltan from seventy-six to eighty-four per cent of the entire community. 

The Mahomedan tribes of the Punjab Frontier have already been described. 
It remains to give a brief outline of those winch are found scattered about various 
parts of the province. 

The Pathfins have acquired considerable importance in the Punjab, where they 
have settled in many places’, and have risen to positions of rank ' and power. 
Speaking of those residmg in Mooltan, Sir Henry Lawrence and his coUearmes 
remark, that " they have won for themselves historical distinction. They oritrin- 
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illy obtimed a grant from the Traperor Shah Jehan, and with this acquisition tlic) 
thoroughly identified thcm«ehes They excavated canals, iinj)ro\ed the condition 
of the peasantrj , and rai-scd the pro\ ince from barrenness to wealth 1 he} defend 
cd their hentage nith the utmost gnllantry agamst the aggression of Runject 
bingli ’ (/i) The Pithlns often <»py the Hmdoos m tJieir marmgc customs 
One half of their daughters are mimed in childhood while tlic diimliters of 
bhcikhs and Sa}uds arc usiiall} grown up before thc} ire mamed 

1 77ic Sayuh 

These are scattered o^e^ all the districts of the Punjab and ire most numer 
ous in Ran 'll Pindec, Scalkotc, md Pc«h'imir 

2 Ue Moqith 

Thc Moguls ire found more or less throughout the province, but arc in large 
numbers in Peshawur and Iloz'ira, uhcrc they form a communit} of upnirds of 
hfty thou«'ind persons (&) 

3 The DiitiJ.yt Tube 

This tnbo IS clucfl} confined to Peshawur and its neighbourhood, where it 
numbers more thin fifteen thousand persons TJiero ire » 2 >u irils of a thousind 
ilso in the Gurdispur district of the Amnt«ir Division ind i fen it Iloshurjuir 
mil clscw here 

4 77te MahomeJ^ye Tnbt 

These also, for the most pirt, inhabit Pc«hiwur and its i icinit} The} arc a 
larger tnbe than the D£ifulz}cs, ind number more thin tnent} sin. thousind i>cr 
^ons the grtiter pirt of Inborn arc at Pcslmmr Tlicre are liou e\ er, three thou 
hind at Riuil Pmdcc, and a few here md there in other phees 

5 The Kamal ye Tnbe 

A snnll tnlic of less than a thoiismd perons, clucfl} at Riwal Pindee 
I ibore and Ptsbnmir 

0 The Saddozye Tnbe 

A communit} of nearl} fiic thousind fi\c hundre*! per-ons scattered iboiit 
mo-.t districts of the province, but found m greatest numliers at I abore, Amntsar, 
(loojnnwili, and Sbabpur 

(«) Report ol Sr ne»T7l«WT«nM*nd «tlim on tbeAtelnistritJoncf the Pnrith from 1819-1*-! p I 
SelecUoBS from the Reeorde of the Corerninent ot lodU. 

(») The rnojah Centni Report for 1668 p SI 
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7. The AUezye Tribe. 

A tribe at Rawal Pindee. A few arc jJso at Slooltan, Jalandhar, the Derajat, 
and elsewhere. The entire tribe numbers less than four thousand persons. 

8. The Popedsye Tribe. 

A small community of less than six hundred persons, nearly one half of 
whom are at Peshawur. 

9. The Pathhn Tribes of Cutchee. 

In Cutchee, on the north of the Leia district, is a large body of Path^ns, 
descendants of Trans- Indus tribes. The chief of them, are the following : — 

i The Tazee Kheyl tribe. 

ii The Momukzye tribe. 

iii The Kuttee Kheyl tribe. 

• iv The Moosa Kheyl tribe. 

The Cutchee Path^Lns are reputed to be quarrelsome, treacherous, and un- 
truthful, and split up into factions, whidi live at enmity mth one another. Never- 
theless, they bear a good^character for hospitality. These PathSns are tall, well- 
made, but not muscular, and are fond of athletic sports (o). 

Section n~THE MAHOMED AN RAJPOOT TRIBES 

The Jlahomedan Rajpoots have abandoned the detestable habit prevalent 
among many classes of Hindoos, of marrying their daughters when mere children 
and never marry them until they Imve attained maturity. “ This ren^ade class ” 
observes Sir Herbert Edwardes, “ is quite in the hands of the Jleerasees, who 
may be said almost to be their Pirs. From the time that the Rajpoots embraced 
Islamism the Meerasecs have fastened on them as their genealogists and mas- 
ters of ceremonies •, and, according to their pedigrees, the Meerasees arran<^e their 
a l lian ces and order the expenditure. The result is, that a Rajputani in these 
parts is seldom married till she is thirty ” (5). 

These tribes are intimately coniujcted with the Hindoo Rajpoot tribes bearm" 
the same name, from which they separated in former times when ruled by llaho- 

' ( 4 ) Memomndom on Cntciee, by M.Ii. Cow«n. Pnnjab SelectioBB, No 3 , pp. 72 73 

^ (J) Infmticide in the rnsjsb, by 3 I»jor H. B. Edwardes, C. B., pp, 193 igj. 
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medan emperors They are a aunple, mdustnous, and well disposed people 
Some of the«e tribes are as follows — 

1 The Bhatti Tube 

A numerous tnbe, spread over most of the divisions of the Punjab They 
have a community of upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand persons TJie 
tnbe 18 strongest m Lahore and Hissar, but there arc many also in Ilawal Pindee, 
Jlooltan, and Amntsar (a) 

2 The Janjua Tnbe 

A tribe numbenng twenty one thousand persons, most of whom are m the 
Rawal Pmdee Division 

3 The Sxyat Tnbe 

A tribe of nearly fifty thousand persons, nearly the whole of whom are in 
the Slooltan Division, especially in the District of Jhung, m which more than 
thirty tlioiisand reside (h) 

4 The Rangkar Tube 

This IS a large tnbe numbering one hundred and twenty one thousand per 
sons most of whom arc in the Delhi, Hissar, and Umballa Divisions Some 
thousands are also at Goordaspur, Ferozepur, and Hazara*(c) 

5 The Ch3} Tnbe 

A tnbe of nearly ten thousand persons, chiefly m Rawal Pindee and Amritsar 
C The Gheba Tnbe 

The'ie are mostly settled at Rawal Pmdee, where they number nearlj nine 
thousand persons There are a ftw also at Hazara and Bunnoo 
7 The Ttwana Tnbe 

The Tiwanas are a small community found chiefly at Shahpur There are 
a few also at Lahore and Slooltan 

SEcno> III— OTHER MAHOMEDAN TRIBES 

These tribes are, for the most part, converts from Hmdoo low caste and 
aborigmal races to the Mahomedan faith 

(d) The Pnsjsb Censns Bepoit fox 1863 

(J) Ihtd * 

(e) tbul 
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1. The Jatt. 

Of the numerous Jdt tribes of iJie Punjab, more than two-fifths, — that is, 
one million three hundred and nine thousand, — ^have embraced the creed of Islam. 
They are most numerous in Goojranwala, in the Goojrat district of Rawal Pindec, 
in llozuffergarh, in Dera GhS.zi Khan, and in Sealkote. 

2. The Gujars. 

This ancient tribe is scattered about the Punjab in great numbers. Nearly 
four-fifths of the entire community, or four hundred and twenty-four thousand 
persons, have adopted Hahomedanism, They are an agricultural and pastoral 
people, of peaceable and industrious habits {a). In some places the Gujars are 
reckoned among Rajpoots. 

3. The Kashmire&f. 

A large body of settlers from Kashmere, numerous in the Amritsar and 
Rawal Pindee Dirisions. There are many also in Lahore, Peshawur, and 
Hazara (J). 

4. The Raeen Tiibe. 

These are found in the neighboiwhood of all the great cities of the Punjab, 
where they cultivate the ground with much success. From their excellent gardens 
these cities are well supplied with fruits and vegetables. They are low-caste 
Jlahomedans, and set a praiseworthy example of industry to their high-caste bre- 
thren. It were well if they copied the JIahomedan Rajpoots in retyard to the 
marriage of their daughters, for that ceremony is generally performed amonf 
the Raeens before their girls have reached the age of ten. 

5. The Meet, 

The Heos are mostly settled in Gurgaon, where they number more than 
a hundred thousand persons. They are a few, however, in many other districts. 

6. The Kharal'i. 

This tribe is numerous in the Montgomery district of Mooltan. Some 
Kharals also are scattered about the Lahore, Hissar, and Rawal Pindee Divisions (c) 

(a) The author's “ EinSn Tribes and Castes,*" V^ I, pp. 235, 237. 

(5) The Fnniab Census Report for 186S. * • 

^ (o) Jitd, 
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I Hit Katalf 

'Mostly found m Haz ira 

b The KJu^aJis 

A tnbc numbering more than fifty thousand persons, found more or le^s m 
all the diMsions of thepro\mce but chiefly m Lahore Amntsar, Rawal Pindee, 
and Mooltan (a) 

0 fhe Dhundg 

The Dliimds occuj)} tno puce’s, Ha2ara and Rairal Pmdee 

10 The WutUf! 

Ihere are upward^ of ei^^hteon thousand of this tribe nho are chiefly located 
111 Sirsa and A[ontgonier^ 

11 i he Parachm 

A Icn are tc itterod ibout most of the distntts but the) ore most numerous it 
Pe«hawur and Hanal Pindec 

12 The Satis 

A tribe of upwards of eleven thousand persons onl) found at Jhelum (i) 

(d) Tbe Pasjab Ceoaas Report for 18CS 
(») Ji i 
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TRIBES AUD CASTES OF THE PUNJAB PROPER.— ('C'onfi'iiticrfJ 


THE HINDU, SEIKH, AND OTHER TRIBES 

I -TQE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES. ir.—TnE RAJPOOT TRIBES III —THE JAT TRIBE IV— THE 
exrjAR TRIBE. V— THE TAGAH TRIBE VL— THE SEIKHS VII — THE KHATRIS VIII _ 
THE BANIYA CASTES IX-THE ARORAS I-THD KAYASTHS XI.-THB LABANAS XII — 
THE DOGRAS. XIII.— THE AHIRS XIV— THE KUMBOHi XV —THE STOHS XVI.— THE 
KULAtS XVn.— THE KANBITS. XVIII— THE GHIRATH3. XlX.-THB CHANGa XX-THB 
BHABRAHS. XXI -THE CHAUARS. XXII -THE DOOARS. XXIII -THE PABSBE8 XXIV - 
THE SANSEE3 XXV — THE BAORIA8. XXVI.— THE HARNIS. 

The Hindus preponderate greatly in tbe Kangra district among the hills 
where they form ninety-three per cent of the population ; and also in Hissar and 
Rohtuk, where they range from fi%.eight to eighty-four per cent of the popula- 
tion. They are few in number compared with the Mahomedans in Lahore, Rawal 
Pindee, Mooltan, the Derajat, and especially in Pesbawur, where they only form 
four or five per cent of the entire community (a). 

I . — The Brahmcmical Tribes. 

As a class the Brahmans are numerous in the Punjab as compared with the 
other Hmdu tribes of the province. Moreover, both socially and politically, their 
influence is great ; and there, as elsewhere, they are more eager in the pursuit 
of knowledge than most -other races. Unfortunately, the Census Report of 1868 
makes no mention of the various Brahmanical tribes existing in the Punjab or of 
their divisions and sub-divisions (J). 

The Brahmans of this province are mght hundred thousand in number. One 
hundiBj and twenty-one thousand of these are scattered about the hilly tracts of 
Kangra. They are found more or less throughout nU the districts of the Punjab. 

(o) The Pojijab Cen8Us*Eeport for 1868, p. 32 

p.,ra’cw“. “to xrii "* Tube, Cta," VoL I, 
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There arc Tinny m the Delhi, ILssar, Umballa Amnt«ar, and Jalandhar Dim 
‘sions , but they arc least numerous in Pcshamir and the Derajat 

II — The Rajpoot Tnbes 

There are many *tnbea of pure Rajpoots settled in the Pimjab e^peei illy m 
the northern districts Numerically, however, the Rajpoots are few, and amount 
to less than three himdred and Hfty thousand m the aggregate Of these as many 
as tv, o hundred and thirteen thousand are on the hills while only one himdred 
and twenty one thousand are inhabitants of the plains On the former they art. 
most numerous m Kangra, Hoshnrpur and Gurdaspur , and on the latter m 
Gurdaspur, Umballa Hissar, and Gurgaon 

Some of these tnbes, as already stated, are related to the Mahomedan Rajpoot 
tribes • 

The Alunhas Rajpoots (a branch of the Juraoowal family), who inhabit the 
jilains between the purgunnah of Decnanngur in the Gurdaspur distnct, and tlie 
purgunnak of Ivunahn alee, m the Gujnt distnct, togetlier with the Slunhas of the 
lull tracts are m all probabihty, members of the same royal tnbe as the 3Ion or 
Monas race of Amber, or old Jeypore and as the Mods of the Bhadohi pxti juun ih 
of the Mir/apore distnct of the North Western Provinces (a) Socially tlie 
'Munhas of tlie hills arc much mfenor to their brethren of the plains 

III —The Mt Tnbe 

A very numerous people m the Punjab, from whom ha\ e proceeded the 
greatest proportion of adherents to the Sakli religion But they have spread 
themselves far beyond the Punjab, and are to be found widely scattered over the 
coimtiy between it and Bhurtporc and Agra This energetic and mdu-stnous race 
has distmgmshcd itself m vanous ways especially m agncultural pursuits The 
^ its are the chief cultivators in the province They are also excellent soldier's, 
and as sucli exlubit all that sturdiness and boldness of character which has marked 
them m times of peace Their pnncipil seatm the Pimjab is the central portion 
of the Barce Doab, and their chief city is Amritsar They are m con'siderable 
numbers in the Rcclmab Doib m the Chuj and m the neighbouihood of Piawal 
Pmdee In a part of Cutchee in the Leia distnct most of the people to the south 
of the village of Koonduman are of tins tnbe They are desenbed as a quiet 
and well behaved race, disturbed by few fcctions and quarrels Tat princes once 

(a) See the euthor i Huida Tnbea Bn<i’Cftste9 V^ I pp *16 21 for informat on on the Monas tr be of 
31 rzspoic 
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reigned at Lahore, and also at Bhurtpore. The Emperor Aurungzebe compelled or 
induced many Jat families to embrace Mahomedanism ; and their descendants at 
the present day are attached to the same faith. Most of the Jats in the south of 
the province are JIahomedans. The Hindu JAts in the Punjab number one 
million eight hundred and seventy-six thousand persons. 

■ The Jats are included in the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajpoots. They inhabit 
Rajputana in great numbers (a). 

IV . — The G&jur Tribe. 

Most of the Gtijars of the Pnnjab, as already shown, have become converts to 
Islamism. Tliere are only one hundred and twelve thousand who remain true to 
their Hindu faith. These are chiefly found in the Delhi, Hissar, Umballa, and 
Jalandhar Divisions. There are very few Hindu Gftjars in other parts of the 
country. 

T’.— 77ic Tagah Tribes. 

A small community, found almost exclusively at Pellii, Kumal, and Umballa. 

VI. — The SeiUts. 

The Seikhs number one million one hundred and forty-four thousand of the 
entire population of the Pimjab. More than a miRion of these are in the Umballa. 
Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore Divisions. There are very few in Delhi, Hi'ssnr, 
and on the Frontier — in many places they are not one per cent, of the inhabitants. 

The Seikhs have two principal Gunis, or religious guides, — Gum Nanak and 
Gum Govind Singh — and profe«s to be the disciples of ten Gums. They have 
“ ten points of faith, — five affirmative, and five negative. The first are called five 
K’s, and are : — 

“ A. Kaohh, Kerpal, KaughS, Kas*. iron omasnonta, short fimwers, iron 
quoits or weapons, the comb, and hair; — that is to say, they are not to be effemi- 
nate, nor to shave, and to be always ready for fighting. 

“ The negative points, or moral precepts of the faith, are contained in the 
following formula : — 

“ B. Nari-mar, Kuri-mar, Sri Katta, Sonnet Katt.a, Dhir Malia ; that is to 

say, they are not to smoke, not to kill their daughters, hot to consort with or trust 

(o> Foi a moie ertenAed accenmt cl tt>e Jfit trt\>e, eee tte knthor'g Hindu Tnbes and Castes " Vol. I, 
pp. 233— 23S. ' 
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the crown shorn, 7wr the circumcised, nor the followers of the Gum of JCntar 
pur ” (a) 

The Pbalkeans ongmally formed one of the tT\el\e misls, or confederacies mtn 
■winch the Seikhs nere fhMded, md occupied the country to the south of the 
Sutlej, under the designation of ilalwa Seikhs as opposed to the llanjha Seikhs 
on the north of that n\cr The two bodies of SeiLhs, the northern and southern, 
■j\ere never properly united together by the bonds of common interest The 
separate mt'th ‘iought their own welfire, and carried out their schemes of aggnn 
dtzement for the most part, distract from one another Indeed, the clans co^lpo^ 
ing one tntsl would divide and enter upon expeditions of conquest apart So that 
eventually it came to pavs, tliat petty chieftainships spnmg up m all dircction-s, 
each chieftain exercismg a. certain kmd of regal authority These small junsdic 
tions of V anod degrees of authority, numbered, strange to say, many fhouwands 
bir Henry Lavirencc says, that they were about sixty thousand, and that m w^e 
and importance they differed greatly, “ from the sovereignty of Puttiala, worth 
twenty five lakhs a jear, to the pettiest lortUhip or barony, consistmg of the tenth 
or twentieth share in a single village’ (l>) The most influential of the fwihe 
t?nsl9 WTis the Phalkean, at the bead of which was the royal house of Puttiala 

The Seikhs ruled the Punjab as conquerors, receiving revenue, but not 
ejectmg the old landholders, except m a few instances, or cultivating the land 
themselves Runject Smgh united most of the into one confederacj him 
self being tlieir paramount chief or kmg 

The JIazabees are the lowest caste among the Seikhs They have sprung 
from the CMra class, who were formerly the slaves of the village communities of 
the Punjab, and were employed as scavengers and executioners, in handling 
and removing dead bodies, and m other disgusting duties On becoming Seikhs 
the class rose greatly in the social scale , and m fact on practising the rehgion of 
their rulers, and on bemg introduced as soldiers into their armies, they found 
themselves elevated to a position of social equahty with them In the Seikh wars 
the Mazabees greatly distinguished themselves They were remorscle'^sl} cniel m 
battle, and regarded war as their legitimate trade “The JIazabee” sa^s 
Air Brereton “cannot, and will not, return to the filthy habits of the C7uira , 
whilst his ongm from that slavish class deprives him of any rested interest m tJie 
sod, either as proprietor or hereditary cultivator As mere tenant at will lie 

(a) The loAan Antiquary Vol I p 161 taken from Oi« Times of India 

(J) Report on tie Adm nutratioa of tie Panjab from 1619 to UjI 1 y Sir Ilenrr Lawrence and li s 
coUeagueB p 163 
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re-^ides on sufferance, and is liable to be ejected at any time from tbe village com- 
mtmity ” (d). 

VII. — The Khatris. 

The Khatris are a great and influential tribe or caste' in the Punjab, TChose 
vocation is chiefly twofold, that of merchants and writers. A large portion of 
the trade of the province is in their hands, while many of the castes are found in 
the courts of law and in tbe Government offices. As a class they are much 
superior iu point of civilization and refinement to most other tribes of the Pun- 
jab. Under the Seikh administration some of the best governors and foremost 
ministers were taken firom this caste. They number nearly four hundred thou- 
fiand persons, and while scattered over all the districts of the province, arc 
espa:lally strong in Rawal Pindee, Jhelum, Amritsar, Lahore, and Jalandhar. In 
a former work I have discussed the history and social position of the Khatris (6). 
Jlajor H. B. (Sir Herbert) Edwardes, in his valuable Report on infanticide in tlie 
Punjab, remarks, that the Punjab is “ the birthplace and house of the Khatris. 
Their numbers in this district are only exceeded by Jftts, Chamdrs, and Brah- 
mans ” (c). He also states that the caste has two great divisions, tbe Sareen and 
the Bhfinjdeea, as follows : — 

I. — The Sareens. (Eight principal clans.) 

1. Biliil. I 4. Mnrfftlieli. 

S. Bliula. I 5. TejhoD. 

.1. Khosleb. | 6. Knijrur. 

The«e intermarry with the Sodees and Bedees and all respectable Seikhs, 
but not ndth the Bhilnjaec Khatris. The Sareens are fonnd in considerable 
numbers in Ilahon, Kurtarpoor, Noomabal, Tulwun, and especially at Hoosheear- 
poor. 

JI. — The BnAXJAEES. (The clans are of three grades.) 

First Grade — Tlie Lahoreen, or Arliai Gliar — Two Houses nnd-a-lialf. 

1. Klinni. I 3. Setli. * 

2. Jlarowtreh. | 4. Kupoor. 

(-*) Report on Thnjjeo ia the Punjab, II Breietoo. Esq.. R C S Selections from the Pabbe Correrpond- 
enee of the Poojab Admini-tration, Vol. I, ITo XIII, p Sr<X 

(b) Hindoo Tribes and Castes, Article Ebatri, VoL 1, Part 111, Chap IV, pp. 277 283 

(f) Report on Infanticuio in the Punjab, Major IL D. EJwanlea, 0. B , Depaty Commissioner. Jnlaadnr. 
Selections from the Pnblio Correspondence of tbePnajab AdminIstriLtioo, No. VI, Vol. I, pp. igs, 


7. iloorgabee. 

8. Bhnbooteh. 
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ScconJ GrnJe— TJ e Cl ir Ohar— -tour IIoqscs 

- ' T1 e samr m the first gra Ic 

■») 


T „<J n 


Til nl Cradc — Tl e Rara! Gl nr — ^Twelrc Homes 
^ J it Cl oprel I 

I 


0 Bj 

10 Jljtcl 

11 Knkur 

12 Bojrco{n) 



ng the RhftnjAccs Tlicj heir 
i!f liouscs bcc u^e they do not 
anj one of tl c houses of their 
iCMon uhich speahing in roun I 
t of tlic four I nhorecn houses 
f houses out of a Inch to obtain 
vhitn of the CJi ir Glnr or otlio: 
has among I ahoreens onl^ t«o 
Gfv but he IS at hi ertj to rccei\c 
crclj a condescension Tl c Chdi 
Jic Ihnh Glnr lut do not giso 
rehtno position with the mass of 
the Fime hi„h autliont) arc a 
icm ln\e become conxerts to tic 
out many others Inx c no conncMon 

1 IS into fi\e great brandies uliich 
Sir Herbert rduardcs sliouldlo 
-nind tliat Sir Herbert was referring^ 
nr district Tlie other list may be 

the following clans 

7 B1 ntlare 

8 Kacl 1 r 

9 Ivl otre 

nElwardp* C B Depoty CotomUi! oner Julundur 
inin ntfatlon No XI \oI I pp 187 1S8 
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I. — Bhajee — {continued). 


10. Rikliee. 

36. Bbu!. 

62. Jooarcliub. 

1 1 . Thaput. 

37. Lukboomre. 

C3. Pkooleechiib 

12. Soyeen. 

.38. Tandoo. 

64 Chumoone. 

13. Sawannee. 

39. Putreecb®. 

<65. Hadd. 

14. Sonee. • 

40. Bhombree. 

66. J[.as. 

15. Jlakan. 

41. Rondkeec. 

67. Naieekot. 

IS. llydwa. 

42, Pasee. 

68. Dhudnl. 

17. Berrnre. 

43. Kandrajog. 

69. Naree Ved. 

18 Ghoudbree. 

44. Vij 

70 Sikke. 

19. Loombp 

45 Madbook 

71 Choore. 

20. Seygul 

46 Oopal 

72 Boodwar. 

21. ApSarntbee. 

47. Same. 

73 Banibe 

22. Kutial. 

48 Sabee 

74 Klioolu] 

23. Gbandee. 

49. £han<](>nor 

7.5 Bedee. 

34. Ooberae. 

50. Goolatye. 

76. Kiitiwaree 

25. Sacbcimr 

51. KnjaiTun. 

"7 Munnee. 

26. 

52. Bnrur 

78 Soptce 

27. Budbawun 

53. Asee. 

79 Vig. 

28. Bttdyre. 

54. Baauu. 

80. BiizOZ 

29. Mbuniiu. 

55 Bubl. 

81. Koofucbli 

30. Cynee. 

56. Hande. 

82. Magoo, 

3t. Tooree. 

57. Cboajor. 

83. Jaie, 

33. Bntoore. 

58. Koure. 

84. kleng^’e. 

33. Seekbre. 

59. Botee. 

8.5. Ciinrkhe. 

34. La?ab«, 

60. Gbeyee. 


35. ^aiineo. 

61. Tuimun. 


II. — SimCEN (fowr Divisions.) 


Highest Class. 


1. Nuffur. 

1 3. Kupance. 

1 5. Murfvaja. 

2. Kosle. 

I 4. Dhnia. 

1 


Second Class 


1, Suker. 

5. Moorgliaee. . 

, "S. Bodbee. 

2. Trilioon. 

6. Koondro. 

11). ICboalnr. 

3. Bulil. 

7. Kamra. 

11. Pooree 

4. Bbobkooto. 

8. Oaie. 

i 12. .Ttoor. 


Third Class 


1. Sobiiee. 

6. JiiioiDOo. 1 

12. Biizaz. 

2 Jayce. 

7. Gbejee. 1 

13. Rem, 

3. Dusnn. 

8. JooILee. 

14. Subhikee. 

4, Awut. 

9. Sooliree. 

15. Sucbbur, 

5. Dkoossa. 

1 10. Myntae. * 

1 16. Boockbur. 


j 11. 5Ia111iiia. 

' 
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Potrik Cla3i 


1 

Kaa«ree 

iO 

Siogharee 


19 

Clinmm 

2 

Bisumbhoo 

II 

Kndd 


20 

Enisia 

3 

Choodee 

1 

K« nr 


21 

IvLotIc 

A 

TTinb • 

13 

Umiit 


22 

Gbootnman 

5 

Kureer 

14 

Loombe 


23 

Pnlleat 

6 

Bnssce 

15 

Lumb 


21 

Sorpal 

7 

Vuseesec 

IC 

Kup'tec 



Cbirke 

8 

Ubbbee 

17 

Putliree 


2C 

SInIbee 

9 

Bosun traec 

18 

lladd 


27 

Sljndroo 



III — BxnEE 





Cl jrsali — On 

gmal and Superior Classes 




1 Knpoor 


1 3 6etb 




2 Mirliontre 


i 4 Kbnna 




Inferior Classc* 






3 

Tnlirar I 




1 

Cliopre 

4 

Voubre 


6 

Sejgol 

i 

Mnhtc 

5 

DLoon 1 


7 

hokor 



iV- 

-KnOOKRATUN 




1 

Anomi 

4 

Cbadc 1 


7 

Kolee 

2 

BImseen I 

5 

Sooree 


8 

Sabbunral 

3 

Sabnee I 

1 6 

Sethce f 


9 

Usree 


The'C Kliatns arc found chiefly m Bhyn Koo«hub, Dbune Ghcb, Chiikkownl 
Pmd Dadnn Klnn, Pc^liawnr, i^owshera » and a few reside at I aliore 

V — ^PaNJ ZATl 

1 Valiee I 3 Vij 15 BnLI 

2 Berec I 4 Sfjgol 1 

These clans of Khatri* belong to Lahore and ^Vmntsar («) 

VIII — TTie Bamya Castes 

These number tn o hundred and sixty seven thou=and persons They arc 
most numerous m the Delhi, Hissar, and Umballa Dmsiona, and more than ten 

(d) Infanticide in tbe Paojal) Seicctione from tbnPnldio Coirtfponde&M of thePanjab Adminlrtratioa 
No VI Vol I 
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thousand inhabit the District of Ferozepore. There are very few Baniyas in 
Peshawur, Jlooltan, and Rawal Pindee, and none at all in the Derajat (o). 

IX. — ITie Aroras. 

The Aroras of the Punjab amonnt to nearly half a million. .They are very 
numerous in Jlooltan, Rawal Pindee, Lahore, and the Dcrajat. 

X. — The Kayastfis. 

A few Kayasths are scattered tliroughout all the districts of the province, 
with the exception of Dera Ishmael Ivhan, where there are none. 

XI. — The Labanae. 

„ These are found in most districts, but are numerous nowhere. They are 
most prevalent, however, in Lahore, Sealkote, Gurdaspur, and Gujrat. 

XII. — 77i« Doyra'^. 

A mixed race (descended from a Rajpoot father and low caste mother) of 
reputation in the Punjab. The reigning family of Kashmere is of this tribe. 
Its members speak of themselves as Rajpoots. The Dogras are landholders and 
cultivators. 

XIII. —The Aiurs. 

These are doubtless connected witli the Ahirs of the North-lVestcrn Pro- 
vinces and of other parts of India. Tliey are veiy numerous in Gurgaon, where 
’they have a community of seventy thousand persons. There are a few tliou- 
sands also in Delhi, Rohtuck, and Hissar, but only a small number in other dis- 
tricts {h). ' 

XIV. — The Kvmbolis. 

Tbe'ces.refifty-seventhous'sndKumiVidbsint.hiePvmj'a.b, who ebiefty mbabit 
the districts between the Sutlej and the Ravec (c). 

XV.~The SxXdhe. 

The SAdhs preponderate in the Jalandhar Division. Several tlioii«!and.s are 
in Umb'alla and Amritsar, aud a few are found in most of the reraaininf' districts. 

(0) Tbe rnnjab Cen*ua E«port for 1668. 

(1) For a iBoro detailed acconot of the Ablr tnbe, »ee Uie anthor'i “ Hindu Tribes and Castes " Vo) I 

Part in. Cbap XI, pp S32-33T. * . • • 

(e) Tbe Punjab Census Deport for 1869. 
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XVI — TAf Kitlii/t 

These occup), for the most part, the same pcjjion n* iht Kumlwlif: (nit in 
not half BO niimeTOiis 


A Vll — The Kaueiti 

A numerous community in Kangra, where upward- of Be\cm> thou-and an' 
located A few thousnhds more are m Umballn Simla and Hoshnrpur and 
scarcely any elsewhere (a) 

XVIIT — The Ghirath'i 

These too, arc numerous m Kangra, even more than the K meits , lint 
few are to he found m other places 

XJX — The Changs 

There arc fort} thousand CInngs at Iloshiarjiur 6i\ thousand si\ hun 
dred at Gunhspur, three thousand six imndred at Kangra and ‘•carccJ} m} 
elsewhere 

XX— The BhUbrShs 

A small communit) attached to the Jam religion, numbermg fourteen thou 
sand persons, who arc scattered over most of the districts, but arc most numerous 
in Umballa, Scalkotc, and Iloslnarpur {h) 

XXI — The Chamars 

A very mdustnoiis and extensive class of low caste cultivators (c) 

XXII — The Dogars 

A race entirely distinct from the Pogras, already described The} dwell near 
the Sutlej, and wen? formerly notorious for thetr {yrcdalory habits 

XXJII — The Parttes 

These cntcriinsmg people are onl} fonr hundrctl and fourteen in the whole 
of the Punjab, }ct are found m no lc<s than sixteen distnct-s, hut an most nuiner 
ous m Gunhspur and I ahore 

(i«) Tiff Posiab CtaatiS HfroTt )$CS 

(O nu 

(f) For ft dftftileJ ftccoool of tte Cbmir Inb* ftotbar* Ilia-a Tnb« ftM Cftte*" Vcl I 

Part IV Cbftp IV rp. SOI— 5?J 
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XXIV. — The Samees. 

Professional thieves, of Tvhom there are upwards of forty thousand of this 
tribe in the Punjab. Most of the districts contain some members. Jhung is the 
district chiefly favoured by the Sansees, and contains nearly seventeen thousand 
of them. Kumal has more than four thousand, Amritsar more than three, and 
Hissar and Gnjranwala more than two (a). 

XXV. — The Baorias. 

A second class of professional thieves, not quite half so numerous as the 
Sansees. Seven thousand are at Ferozepore, and six thousand are at Shahpur, 
more than two thousand are at Sirsa, and more than one are at Lahore. Other 
districts have also a few. 

XXVI. — The Harms. 

A third, but much smaller, class of professional thieves, consisting of only 
three thousand one hxmdred and seventy-nine persons. Two-thirds of them, 
arc at Loodiana, upwards of six hundred are at Hoshiarpur, and o few are in each 
of the five other districts (i). 

(a) The Piin]Ui Ceuis Eeport ter ISCS. 

(J) iW. 
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THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR 

The Central Provinces include an extensive region of forest land, intersected 
by nvera, and elevated at intervaLs by a succession of steppes, which are followed 
by corresponding depressions This irregular tract, situated m the centre of India, 
by reason of its remoteness and inaccessibility, was for many ages the home of 
an independent or semi independent race,<ln\en hitherwards by superior and more 
intelligent tribes, which gradually settled down on the provmces they conquered 
Icanng the primitive tribes to the possession and enjoyment of the nild jungles* 
to which they had retreated Tlicse earliest inhabitants may, therefore, m a 
modified sense, be termed abongtnal , yet, it should be remembered, that they were 
the first occupants not merely of this region, but also of large portions of Nor 
them and North Western India, if not likewise of extensive tracts of Southern 
India Isolated and left to themselves they hare retained then peculiar tnbol 
habits and characteristics unchanged from generation to generation While more 
truthful and honest, more simple and unsophisticated, than Hmdoos, they are for 
lower m the scale of civilization Their manners are barbarous, their mteUect is 
dull, tbcir spint is debased, and they are addicted to dnmkcnne^s and gross hcentioiis 
ness Nevertheless, they are sufficiently vigorous and warlike to cling tenaciously 
to the soil they consider their own, and to resist energetically every effort made by 
their Hmdoo and JIahomedan neighbours to subdue them 

Gradually the Aryans have encroached upon the Gonds and the other abon 
ginal tnbes, seizmg patches of level coimtiy, the valleys, the fertile hanks of n\ ers, 
and other desirable tracts, over which they have extended their junsdiction and 
<rovemment For a long period, m some directions almost coeval with the 
occupation of the earher inhabitants, they have held important districts, which 
have become famous in Indian history for their connexion with them They 
belonged, for the most part, to vanous tnbes of Rajpoots For example, the 
Haihayas were, doubtless, rulmg in the upper part of the Narbuddha Valley in the 
hrst century of the Chnstian era TIi^ fiirmed oUiaaces with the Rajpoots of 
Malwa and Udaipur, whom as Pimwju^, Gahlots, and others, they thns mtroduced 
into their own dominions, and who are still found m considerable numbers^ ■'s 
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wealthy and powerful lanclowncra. There is reason for the belief that the Pr.inmra 
or Ponwar Kingdom of JIalwn at one time stretched as far as the Narbuddlm 
Valley. JIany tribes of Rajpoots hold lands in the district of Iloshungabad and 
its vicinity, where they arc more numcroxis than in other districts of these pro- 
vinces. The Cliandcls arc in Racporc, the Chaub.^ns in Rajpore. TJiere arc 
many families of Rajpoots in Nimar and Nuraingporc. Altogether I Iiave com- 
puted that not less than forty-one tribes of pure Rajpoots (and probably there are 
mote), and thirty-live tribes of impure Rajpoots, arc scattered over the Central 
Provinces. 

Compared with the entire population the Rajpoots are not numerous ; and, 
except in certain limited tracts, have never, at all events in modem times, exer- 
cised that ascendancy over the rest of the people wlncli, by the common consent 
of^ multitudes, they have exercised for a long period over a large portion of the 
North-Western Provinces, Rojputan.% and Oudb. 

The Brahmans have flourishc<l in the Central Provinces much less than the 
Rajpoots. They have not lacked the assumption which they exhibit elsewhere ; 
and in their intercourse, not only with Hindoos of all castes, but also witli tlic 
superstitious, awe-stricken, aboriginal tribes, they have ever been ready to exert 
the peculiar subtle and bewitching intUicncc of their order, and to attengthen and 
increase it, the more they wore obeyed. Yet these provinces liavc not been the 
legitimate home of the Brahman ; and be has pined for the banks of the Ganges 
and the Jumna, regarding himself as estranged from his kindred, and leading 
the life of an exile. Not a few of them have abandoned their special avocations, 
handed down to tlicm as an licrcditniy sacretl trust, for commercial pursuits, the 
office, and the bar. Some have gained {wssession of large estates, to which they 
devote their time and energy. The Mahratta Brahmans of Berar, Nagpore, and 
other parts are descendants of the Brahmans who came originally into those terri- 
tories with the JIabratta marauders of former times. Families of the Sarwarij’ns 
Jijhotiyas, and Sanrulhiyas, great suh-ttabc-s of the Ivanaujiya Brahmans of 
Northern India, have found their way to these central regions, as have also 
Tailangi, Dakhani, and other Brahmans from the south. The ancestors of many 
of these Brahmans were probably pilgrims, who, wandering over the country and 
vialting its sacred shrines, finally took up their abode here. This has been a fruitful 
cause of the settlement of members of this eastern a midtitude of places through- 
out the land. Moreover, forests, caves, fastnesses, rocks, and mountains, wbicli 
are difficult of access, have ever had a Millar charm for these people, inasmuch 
as,_ removed from human haunts, they were able to carry, out their extraordimiTy 
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ulens oi religious 'I'jceticism In this manner they hiN c griduilly gained a foot 
mg in almost every district m India and m many places their descendants, abandon 
ing tlie rigid practices of the first immigrants, have become addicted to vanous 
fiecul ir pursuits like many of the Brahmans now settled m the Central Provinces 
1 lie agricultural castes together form a very numerous commimity Some 
of the chief of these are Kunhis or Kurmis, Tehs, Lodhis, Chamilrs Kons 
Uri) as, and of course many of the Rajpoots The most important of these castes 
IS cultii ators are the Ivurmis, who are the backbone of agriculture The Chamars 
are populous m Chattisgarh, wliere they are chieflj found As a people they 
arc far superior to the Chamlrs of Northern India, although doubtless of the 
same race Thej are prmcipally occupied with field work, m which they display 
considerable energy and skill Having discarded Brahmonical influence tliey have 
a pnesthood of their own Jlauy of them arc neb and most hve m comfort 
nhilc as a people they have the character of bemg the best subjects which the 
Bntish Go\ emment has in those parts The agnciiltural tnbes are \ery nnmer 
ous Some description is giicn of fifty siv of them, exclusive of the Rajpoots , 
and It 13 probable there arc others still, of winch no accoimt has been rendered 
Although the Eimbis and the Kunnis are projierly one and the same race, 
y et there is a difference between them The former ongmally came from the 
■Mahratta country, and are distributed among the villages of Nagpore , while the 
latter came from Isortliem India, and arc found m the Narbuddha Valley and 
among the Vindhya bills Tbc Jhan and Mahratta kunbis are Mahrattas, hav ing 
come, th<y affirm, from Bcrar, Khondesh, and the neighbourhood of Poona Sir 
R Jenkins states, that the Mahratta Kimbis arc commonly spoken of as descen 
dants of Mahratta horsemen, and as ha\ mg come m the tram of the Mahratta 
freebooters Stnctly speakmg, the Jhans and Mahrattas are the same people, but 
the Jhans have retamed their name, yet have lost their thread of connexion with 
the country of their forefathers, which the Maliratta Kimbis, bemg later emigrants, 
luve retamed ‘ Old cultii ators nsuallj designate the Jlahratta Kunbis by the 
name of Dakhani and Dcskar ’ The Lodhis as cultii ators come next m rank to 
the Kunbis Many of them came from Bundelkhand m the begmnmg of the 
seventeenth century, at the invitation of Hirdoi Shah the Gond Rajah of Garha 
Mandla, m whose temtones thej settled down, digging wells, clearmg away the 
forest, and otherwise improving the land Gradually they turned their attention 
to amiculture, which has been long their chief pursuit The chief of Hatta m 
Bhandara is a Lodlii (a) . 

(a) Beportof tlie Cinsu* of the Central Ptotjocm for IST” p 81 
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It were mucli to be desired that tlic third chapter on “ Traders, Jlerchants, 
llnnufacturcrs, Artizans, and otlicr Hindu Tribes,” were more systematically, not 
to say scientifically, arranged ; bnt from the materials at my disposal I found it 
impossible to carry out my wishes in this respect. The same ohsen’ation likewise 
may be made on the sixth chapter, “Aboriginal and Jlenial Tribes.” 



CHAPTER I. 


Section I. — The Brahhamcai, Tribes. 

1 — MAHARASHTRA 2— KANAUJTTA 3— GAUR 4— TAILANG 6— RAKHANI 6— SANYAS! 
7— GOLA.PURAB 8— NARBUDDHA 4— JHARE, OR JHARWA 10— OJHA AND MAITHILA. 
11— URIYA OR UTKAL 12,— MALWI 13.— BHAGORI W— CHERARH 15— KHERAWAL, 
16— CHDMYATI 17^ARASUT, OR 8ARA8WATT 18— PALUWAR ASD 19 — HARAINA 

Section II. — The Rajpoot Tribes. 

J— CHAHHAN 2— BUNDELA. S— RAOHUBANSI 4— 801IBAN8I 6 — 8URAJBAN8I 6 — BATHOR 
T-PARBHU 8-POWAR, OB PONWAR 9— GHJAR lO-OANOABANSI 11 -HAIHAYA 
18— JADON 18— NAIE II-BAIS. 15— GAHTAAt 1«— CHANDEL. 17 -BAOHBL. 18— BOVON 
DIA. 19— BANAPHAR. 20— KEBIAN 21 -OAHRWAR 22-HABAIU 23— BADMUND. 

21— EHATI 25-EESARlA 26— BAKTARIA. 27— PABISAR 23— DAHABU- 29-AUNDYA. 
80— BHADAHRIA. 31 — TONWAR 32— CHDMUR 33— DIKHIT 84— DEORA 86— TIKARWAR 
S8-SOLANKni sr— EANPDRU 88— KACDWAHA 89— OAUIOT lO-MORI 41 — NAOBANSI. 

Section III. — Impore Rajpoot Tribes. 

' Section IV. — Illegitimate Bradmanical Tribes. 

1_DHAKAR 2— VIDUR 3— PARBHU 


Section I —THE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES 

The Brahmans are most numerous in Jubbulpore, Saugor, Dumoh, Ho^him- 
<Tabad, Nursingpore, and Nagpore. They are found m every distnct, yet m some 
places, such as Baitool, Seonee, Mnndla, and Chmdwara, they are few m number. 

The principal tribes of Brahmans represented in the Central Provinces are 
the following : — 

1. Makratta^ or Maharashtra 

The Brahmans of Nagpore and Bcrar are almost exclusively of this tribe, and 
are chiefly Yajurvedis. There are members of several clans in Hoshungabad, 

2. Kanmgiya. 

The Sarwariya, Jijhotiya, and Sanadhiya divisions The two former came 
from Northern India, while the SanSdhiyas came from Bundellband TLe Kariau- 
jiyas are most numerous in Saugor and Jubbalpore. 
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3. Gout. 

The Kanaujiya and Gaur Brahmans, taken together in these provinces, are 
about seventy thousand in number. The Gaurs have come from Slarwar. 

4. Tailang. ‘ 

These are a small community, with only about eight thousand persons in 
all. More than half of them are in the Jubbulpore district. 

5. Dakhani. 

Of these there arc forty-five thousand in the Central Provinces. They are 
most numerous in the Nagpore Division. 

6. SanyA&iSf or DemW&. 

A small and scattered .fraternity of between twelve and thirteen thousand 
individuals. 

7. Gola-pdrdb. 

These came originally from Bunddkhand. 

8. Narbtiddha — Naramdeo. 

The local Brahman of the Narbuddha. 

9. Jltare, or Jharied. 

Local Brahmans of the Narbuddha Vall^. 

10. Oj}ux and MaiihUa: 

A feeble community of only three hundred and forty persons. 

11. Uriya, or Utkol. 

12. MaltcU 

14. Chmikh. 

15. Kheravxd. 

From Gujerat. 

16. Chumyati. 

In Hoshungabad, from Marwar and Jeypore. 

17. Sarasftt, or Sikr^icati. 

18 . Paffiicdr. 
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29 Ilaratna 

The Mabntta Brahmans preponderate m Xagpore and m some parts of the 
Satpira hUls Tlicy migrated hither, it w conjccture<l, m the time of tlic domi 
nancy of Bakht Boland, the Gond Raja of Dcogarh, and especially under tlic rule 
of the JInlirattas TTiosc at Saugor and Pamoh arc of tlic Karhadc dm<ion of 
this tnhe, and arc said to ha^ e come originally from Poona, Konkan, and other 
j) irts of the Dckhan, in the eighteenth century, under the leadership of “ Goi md 
Pandit, a Tvarl/ulc Brahman, who was sent by the Peshn a as his a^^ent to tho'^ 
parts, and who took possession of the Saugor terntory for his master, from Chha 
tra Bfll, in 1753 ' (a) The Jfihratfa Brahmans of Ifoslmngabad do not intir 
many within their oiNTijoDat 

The Sanudhij a and Gola pflrab Brahmans came from Biindelkhand, Dholpon 
ami Gwalior * 

The Gaurs came ongmnllj from Maraar 

The Xarhuddha and Jharc Brihmans arc from the Xarhiul Ilia ValJcj It is 
the common tradition, that the Tliarc Brahmans lia\c spnmg from Jhar, a man 
cnnntctctl with one of the nbonginal race®, nhom a Roja transformed into a 
Brahman The Xanimdco or Narbuddha Brahman has, for tlic mo't part, aban 
doned Brahmanical duties for farming and other socidar piirsmts 

In some places the Brahmans are great lando^Tnc^>^ In the district of Damoh 
thej arc the propnttors of one hundred and forty fne Milages 

The Brahmans of Nagpon. arc pnests, shopkeepers, gram sellers, bankers, 
sen ant®, wnters, and, a fe« of them, soldiers , and arc often fair schobrs and 
efficient public sonants Tho<e m Isimftr ba\c come thither chiefly from the 
Dckhan ITicy occupy most of the public offices m that (hvtnct 

The most CNtcn«ue laiidlioldtrsj m the distnct of Raepore arc Bnhnian«, wlio 
arc propnt-tors of six hiindrcvl and six Milages, of nhicli one lmndrc<l and eighty 
(lie are in the h indjj of Muhratta Brahmans A giaat many Bralimans, c«j)ecta!ly 
of the JhanMi tnho, arc engagetl in agncullurc m Samhalpur 

The Unyas of bamlidpur an, lazy and improvident, and are imi>ortiinan 
Ik '•fnrs Tliey rvfU'C to cat with the Jhanv \s, who are hani w orking and iritelh 
'cut, cultivating the «oil and working with their own hands m many ways 
They firm a considcnhlc conimnnity in this State of more tiun thirty one thou 
»and persons 

The Brahmans of Berar wear Finall turbans and long coats coming below tlx 
lnei .3 "itli wn'ts ri'mg almo-t tjt tbe nrmpifc* 

(4) r<£wu*cris*r«otf»J i' • r 51 ^ 
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Section II— TIIE RAJPOOT TRIBES. 

‘Tlie Pinjpoots of the Central Provinces nxtmbcr nbont three hundred and fifty 
thousand jicrsons. They arc most numerous in Iloshungabad, llliandara, and 
Sconce. Tlicre are upwards of thirty thousand in the two districts of Nursing* 
pore and XiinAr. The principal tribes are the folloiving : — 

1. ChauhUn. 

A few Ghauhhns arc fovmd in most districts; but they arc in greatest numliers 
in linjporc. Altogether they amount to upwards of three thousand persons. A 
Chnuhrvn chief i'l at the head of the small state of Rairakhol in Sarobalpur. They 
are aho numerous in Rajpore. 

'Fin' Ciinuhiins claim to have cxcrciscil rule over Mandla in ancient times, and 
affirm that their ajithority c.Ytcndcd over fifly-tiro castes. 

2. Bundela. 

These are from Ilundelkhand. They are a small tribe in the Central Pro* 
vinces, and do not number fifteen hundred in all, of whom nearly one*half are in 
Saugor. 

3. Raghulanst. 

There are nearly four thousand Ragliubansis at Nogporc, and more than five 
at Nursingpore. Altogether, the tribe Lae nearly seventeen thousand members 
in these provinces, They arc a numerous class of cultivators in the Rnjvram 
•pargannah of Ho.shungabad, and in Sohagporc and Sconce, professing to have 
come there origdnally from Ajoodhya by way of Bundelhband and Gwalior, where 
they were settled for a time. They only intermarry among themselTos, contrarj' 
^ the custom of Rajpoof tribes. Ordinarily they fraternise with Gfijars and 
KirArs; ,lnit when they become wealthy 'they .wear the sacred cord, and no longer 
associate with them.', 

4. Somhftnsi. 

This tribe is strongest in Ilosliungabad and Nngpore, which contain one half 
of the whole. There are six tlioiisand six hundred and fifty Sombansis in the 
Central Prorinces, Tliey possess ten villages in the Dhurntuny Tahsil of Rae* 
pore, yet are few in number in that district. 

• ’ . 5 , 'Sur^jon^: 

The Surajbansis 'r^ few in number, and aro less than seven hundred persons, 
all^told. These are chiefly settled at Nursingporc, Hosbimgabad, and Sconce. 
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A tnbe of three tlioiie'ind persons, half of whom are at Aurbingporc, and 
more than five hundred it Mimdla 

7 Parbhu 

Ihe'e arc chjefly located jn the Dmsion Armar and m Ifoshungi 

bid riiey number four tho««5ind m all Thej have a small commumtj ui 
Cliatti'‘jarh 

8 77ie Potenr, Pramtra, or Pontcar Tnbe 
The PmmAri or Ponwir kingdom of Milwa probably extended to tin 
western portion of the Anrbuddhi Villej se\en or eight hundred yenp» igo 
Aagimre was at one time appircntly govcmc<l by the PnmAris of Dhnr ■* 
Thej iro a numerous ngnciiltiiml people in these pronnees Tho«e by the 
AN yngimgi are sujiposed to be i bruicli of the Dei nmigsrnr Powars of Miliri w ho 
quitted their countiy ui the reign of the Lraptror Aimjngrc}^- As a reirird for 
assistincc rendered to the Blionslis in an expedition to Cuttack tht^ rccened lindi 
to the we^t of the Wjmgunga lliej nl«o spread out oicr the northern part of the 
Wyngunga district, in tlie Pai^nnoL'i of Thurorah, Aompta J angoo and I’nm 
pjlec , and o\tr fifty jears ago cntereil the waste lomls Tlic tnbe is now in the 
possession of three hundred and twenty slx iTlligcs 

The Powirs are cxclusnely devoted to agriculture, and are de«cnbod ns 
hanl working and mdubtrious, but, at the same time deceitful, untnistworth} 
and litigious (a) 

The Ponwars are b) far the most numerous of the Ilnjpoot race m this 
tract of India and form a commiimty not fir short of one hundred tlioiiaand 
jierbons lortj fi\c thousand of thist art at Bhandira thirty thousand at 
btonce and nearly fourteen thousand at Ihlagluat , the remaining districts 
possessing \ cry itw in‘‘ ftWi'iTAe ZAv? .''fiiwdvw omw.'- Aamr \Wirf Ap AatoAw- 

dhan near llamtck a little more than a hundred jean, ago I rom tlii' place 
thej gradually citomicil themscUcs to Amhagarh and Chandport, cast of tlit 
NN'jngttnga In ireonee thej first occnpiw! Liigirhi and J’jrtapgarh fJjcj 
artNcrj sutccssful in clcanng the jungle, digging tanks and making embank 
intnts In tbe last Census IlciiOrt of tlievt pro\ince^ the Ponwars art cla«Mfic<l 
under the agncultiiral tnbes as ilistmct from Rajpoots, winch is a mistake Tlicj 

(a) nfportot llialAndn«Tenue8<tUcrf Dt«f tl«eWjiiiruJc»er ThmUrt by A. J lAwntJCe 

E«i H Q S Se! 'cUoijj twin llit Deoonl* uf UieCwTcnmwoJof tn da. No LXlI p 63 
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are getiumc R.ajpoots. They arc a very enterprUing race. The Ponwars and 
the Lodhia arc the chief colonista in the Balaghat districts. 

9. GSjar. 

Tlie Gftjars arc regarded as Kshatriyos in the Central Provinces and in 
some parts of the North-We.stem Provinces ; but their right to this distinction 
is by no means universally acknowledged. They arc principally settled in 
Hoshungabad, Nimar, and Nursingpore. The Gftjars came originally from 
Slarwar and Gwalior to these provinces, where they bear an excellent character for 
honesty and industry. They have occupied the south of Harda in Iloshunga- 
bad for several generations. There arc two classes of Gdjars in tliat district : 
(1) theLilorlas ; (2)theMundlas. The former are mimcrous also in Sohagporc, and 
are'“a “ fine manly set, freer than mo-jt frem superstitions, eating nreat and flesh, 
and reckoned very good cultivators.” These «jmc from Gu'alior about ten 
generations ago. The Kundlas arc so called, because tlicy shave their hair and 
partake of their food with their turbans off. They observe certain religious 
customs rigidly. For instance, they will not plough on the new moon, or on 
the eighth day of the month, as it is Krishna’s birthday } and many altogether 
refrain from eating meat and from smoking. They arc divided into two factions, 
the origin of which is, that a Gftjar father having betrothed his daughter 
to one man, the mother married her to another.’ The whole clan have taken 
opposite sides, and have e.xcommimicatcd each other. The Jltindlas are in 
the southern part of the Harda par^anna (a). 

10. GangAbansl, 

The head of this tribe is the chief of the Feudatory State of BAmra, in 
the district of Sambalpur. The authentic traditions of his family fitretcli 
back to the year 1545, when his .Tneestor, Raja Jlftm Chandra Deva, was ruler 
of the State. 

11. The Uaihaya, or SaihaihansX Tribe. 

The Haihayas arc among the most distinguished of tlie Lunar Itajpoot 
races. According to a copper inscription found at ilundla, the upper part of 
tlie Narbuddha Valley was under their rule in the year 144 of the Christian 
era ; and an inscription cm a temple at Chattisgarh, of 103 A.D. if tlie 
Vikramaditya era be that alluded to, refers to a Haihaya Rajah. Rajahs of this 

^ (a) Settlement Ucpoitot lIo%tin^bttd, bjATr. C. A ElUott, BCS. 
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luic were ruling at Cbatti'garli ui 1710, nben tlicj were o\crthrown bj the 
Malirattas From tbc tC‘^tiinon\ of mscnptions A\bicli ha\e been brou^bt to 
light, It IS clear that princes of tbis tnbe were ntling m the ncigbbourbood of 
lubbulpore from tbe^ beginning of tbc cIcAcntb to the clo'?e of the twelfth ecu 
turj, and that they formed 'illiinus with the Ponwars of Main a the Galilots 
of Udaipur, and the Western adava*? Dr I ttz Edward Hall has establLdicd 
the fact that tbc name of tlicir kingdom was Cbcdi (n) Tbc meaning of tbc 
w ord Chhaltisgark is thirty sik forts the number of forts whicli the Ilaihaya 
kingdom IS said to have contained Manj lists of the rajahs of Chatti«garh 
from very early times to the subacrsion of their rule in 1710, are c\tant, and 
information respecting ??ome of them is denved from mscnptions on slabs The 
only sun, mng representative of this ancient and distmguislied Enjpoot djnast) 

IS a pensioner of the Lritisli Government ■* 

li The JQ<iuhami,or Jddon Tribe 

The Jftdona arc at Smdkhcr in Berar, the famil) of the Rajah being of this 
tnbe , and al«o in Ilosbungabad The Jftdons are in other parts considered 
to be an mfrnor brandi of tbc Judons or J'ldubansis of whom there are a few 
fimibca m the Sanibalpur Tahsil 

13 The hail Tnbe 

There IS a bmall community of Naiksm tbc Ubumturr) Tab«<il of Raepore 
1 1 The Bats Tnbe 

These have five villages in Raepore Tliey arc al o found in Ilosbungabad 
16 The Gautam Tnbe 

The Gaiitams have six vnllagcs in tlic Dburaturrj Tob«il of Raepore 
IG The ChanM Tnbe 

This tnbe 13 the most numerous of the Rajpoots of Raepore Thej 
possess twent) two vnllnges m the Droog Tahsil, twent} eight m the Simgah 
Tohsil, forty two m the Raoiwre Tali«il, and fort} Gvo m theHhumlurrj Talisil, 
of that distnct There arc a frw famihea Fettled m Sambalpur m the Bargarh 
Tailed and m the Kalahandi State 

GtiMctt of Ibo Centi^ Pionow*. latfodocWm rp 
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17. The Baglul Tribe. 

The Baghela are found in three of the Tahsils of Raepore, in which they 
possess twenty-five villages ; and also in HosUungabad. There is a small number 
in Kalahaudi, and the Bargarh Tahsil of Sambalpur. i 

18. The Bonondia Tribe. 

This tribe has considerable possessions in the Droog Tahsil of Raepore, where 
it has twenty-seven villages. They have a few more also in Simgah. 

1 9. The Banaphar Tribe. 

These have small colonies in the Droog and DUumturry Tahsils of Raepore. 

^ 20. The Kehm Tiibe. 

A very small community in the Droog Tahsil of Raepore. 

21- The Gaurwar Tribe. 

The G-aurwars have a couple of villages in the Dhumturry Talisil of Rae- 
pore. 

22. The Harara Tribe. 

These occupy five villages in the Droog and Shngah Tahsils of Raepore. 

23. The BadmUnd Tribe. 

A few members of this tribe are in the Simgah Tahsil o!' Raepore. 

24. The KMa Tribe. 

A small community in Simgah of Raepore. • 

’ 25. The Kesaria Tribe. 

These Rajpoots possess ten villages in the Dhumturry Tahsil of Raepore. 

26. The Baktana Tribe. 

The'Baktarias have five villages in the Dhumturry Tahsil of Raepore. 

' 27- The Parih&r Tribe. 

A' few families-are settled in the-Dhumturry Tahsil of Raepore, where they 
possess four villages. 

28. The Daharia Tribe. 

This tribe has two villages in the Droog Tdisil, ten in the Simgah Tahsil, 
an4 eighteen in the-Raepore Tahsil, of Raepore. 
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29 The AOndya Tribe 
A small conmmmfy in Eaepore 
30 The Bhadauna Tribe 
In Hoshungabad 

31 The Tonwar Tube 
* In Hoehungabad 

32 The Chumur Gaur 
In Hosbungabad * 

33 The Dikhit Tnbe 
In Hosbungabad 

34 The Deora Tribe 
In Hosbungabad 

35 The TtkoTiodr Tnbe 
In Hoshungabad 

36 The Solanlht Tnbe 
In Hosbungabad 

37 The Kanp6na Tnbe 
In Hoshungabad 

38 The Kachicdkd Tnbe 
In Hoshungabad 

39 The Gahlot Tnbe 
In Hoshungabad 

40 The Mon Tnbe 
In Hosbungabad 

41 NSgbansl 

Iherc IS a small comraumty of Nagbansis m the Kalahandi State of Samba] 

pur 
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Section III.— IMPXJRE RAJPOOT TRIBES 
In addition to the Rajpoot tribes of Hoshungabad already mentioned, Jlr. C. A. 
Elliott gives a list of Rajpoot tribes of impture blood scattered about tbe Harda and 
Chanva Pargannahs of that district. These, he says, seldom wear the sacred cord, 
unless they are in good circumstances, and pay little attention to their pedigree 
and to the distinctive customs about which Rajpoots are usually very particular. 
Being worshippers of Rama they will not plough on the ninth day of the month 


which commemorates his birthday ; nor will they plough on the day of the new 
moon. They liave the reputation of being good cultivators («). 

Impure' Bcgpoot Tribes of Hoshungabad. 

1. rj. 

13. Sanrar. 

25. Sablia. 

■ 2 SiBodia. 

14. Bachania. 

2G. Gliiitia. 

3 Ginnara, 

15. D«ora. 

27. UIH. 

4 Gaur. 

J6 Putat. 

28. Barodio. 

5, Sauneur. 

17. NicOmbb 

29. Sitolla. 

(i Matiolia. 1 

. 18. Malila. l 

30. Sasrar, 

7 Banwa. 

19. Sindla. 

31. Bankra. 

8 Mon, 

20. Jadom. 

32. SaokbcTla. 

9. Dol. 

1 21. Badol. 

S3, Kasia. 

10. Chancbar 

22. Awasya. 

34. Jalkberia. 

11. Eulum 

12, Ba;n. 

23. Obaora. ' 

24. Basalia. I 

35, Cbandrawat. 


SECTIO.V IV.— ILLEGITIMATE BRAHJUNICAL TRIBES. 

1. The D/utkar Tribe. 

These are illegitimate offspring of Brahmans, and wear the sacred cord. The 
Dhahars are found in Bastar. 


2, The ViMr Ttibe. 

Illegitimate descendants of Brahmans in Bhand^a. Many arc employed as 
teachers in schools, and as writers. The Vidhrs are found in all the districts 
but three-fourths of the entire community are located in the Nagpore Division. 

3. The Paa^kA Tribe. 

A tribe in Berar, the descendants of Brahmani mothers and Kayasth fathers. 
They are also found in Hoshungabad. 

(a\ RptHcmMit Rpnnrtof WoKliiiiiinAiiil l»» Wr U » EUiott, pp 59—70. 
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Section I— THE AGRICULTUKAL TRIBES. 

1. The Kunbl9. 

An industrious tribe scattered about these provinces anti Berar In one 
place, as m Berar, they cat tfesh and drmh epiVits, nncf thciV indows may rcinarrj’. 
All the various divisions of Kunbis taken together in these proinnces iiuml.»cr 
lie irly half a milliou of persons 


2. The Mafiratta Ktmlls. • 

These are the mo«t numerous agriculturists in Baitool, and arc located chiefly 
in the south of the district, ba3ing come thither originally frt>in Nagpore and 
Btrar. The Jlahratta Kunbis .differ from the Jhari Kunbis m that they make 

dili'^ent inquiries for joung men to many their daughters, uZulc the Jharis are 
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as anxious for girls to marry their sons. The principal sub-divisions of the 
Mahratta Kimbls of the 'Wyngunga are the foUovriDg : — 

i. The Bounia dan, 

ii. The Tinilah dan. 

iii. The Kaineh dan. 

iv. The Danmtr dan. 

These clans do not intermarry. The Bounias and Kainehs sometimes are 
associated together at the same feast («). 

3. Tlte Koliera Kunbls. 

Cultivators of the sugarcane in the Wyngunga. 

• 4. The Vest or Dkalicar Kunhls. 

This is a small tribe, and is foimd in a few villages of Rampore in Baitool. 
They speak Hindustani. 

5. The JhaH Kunlts. 

The Kunbls of the jungles, of Jlohratta origin. A considerable portion of 
the agricultural population of Nagpore bdongs to this tribe. They speak Mnhratti 
for the most part, and but seldom Hindi. In the Wpigunga the Jhari Kunbis 
are generally found settled in Pownec, Tahangaurree, and Kompta. 

6. KurmU , 

The Kurmis and Kimbis are in reality one class of people, and yet are 
known in various parts of the countiy by these separate designations, and under 
them are subdivided into munerous tribes, some of which do not intermarry. 
They are very industrious and persevering, commonly thrifty and fnifnilj and 
living in the enjoyment of health and much social comfort. Some of the Ivunui 
tribes of the Central Provunces are the following : — 

1. The Kanovjya Kurmis. These are in Chattisgarh, and keep themselves 
aloof from all other tribes. 

2. The Chandnah& Kurmis. A tribe which immigrated into Chattisgarh 
two or three himdred years ago. They do not intermarry with other Kurmis. 

3. The Ghauria Kurmis. These are the oldest Kurmis of Hoshunf’-abad. 
They came originally from Gwalior, about eight generations ago. 

\ 

(rt) SetUement Report of thcWyngaagft.tj A. J.Lsvnace, "Esq, BCS. SeUcUons from tbe Records of 
the Govemment of India, No. 62, p 83. 
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4 The Bandellhandi Kurmis Found in Hoshnngabad, Sohagpore, Seonee, 
Hurda, and elsewhere 

5 The Pardesi, or foretg^i Ktu mis A Hindustani speaking race from Upper 
India, residmg m the neighbourhood of Baitool, m Hoshungabad, and m many 
other places The Kurmis of Damoh came from the Doab, two hundred and 
fift} years ago The Pardesis are excellent cultivators Their lands are cleaner 
and better kept than those of most other agncultiinsts They also bear the de^ig 
nation of Deswahs from des a countiy, meanmg Alarwar and Je 3 rpore 

C The Besaha Kurmis A tnbe m Chattisgarh 

7 The Kw mis of Raepore Consisting of six prmcipal clans — 

1 The Monohas The most numerous and enterprising , found chiefly in 
the Sungah Tahsil 

11 The Charnaos Settled m the centre of the district in the Patiui^aV 
gannah and m the east of Raepore 

ui The Darrenas In the south west of the Droog and m Dhumturry 
An infenor class 

IV Singrovds In the villages of Nowagarh to the north west of the 
Simgah Tahsil 

These Kurmis have been in Raepore for seven gener'itions, or about 
two hundred years (a) 

V Tvola 
w Chandarya 

8 The Tiloha Kurmis These arc from Kbandesh, and are found m several 
1 ilhges of Hoshungabad 

9 The Mahratta Kurmis These have come to the distnct of Hoshunga 
had onmnally m various capacities, and ha\e gradually settled down to agncul 
tiire They are few m number 

10 The Gahoi Kurmis In Hoshungabad 

7 Bhoyar 

An mdustnous race of cultivators from Upper India settled chiefly m the 
■\Inltii pargannah of Baitool, and m Chmdwara They are addicted to strong 
dnnk, but are hard workmg cultivatora They probably came from Northern 
India There is a considerable commurnty of Bhoyars m Warflha 

(a) Report on tie land Eevenoe SetUem&it pf Eaepote bjMr HeKitt B^’S pf S’ and 38 Settlement 
Bepoit ot no^nngabad by Mr C A EU ott 
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8. Kkir. 

A tribe of gardeners on tbe banks of the Karbnddha, TTberc they cultivate 
melons, vegetables, and the castor-oil plant. The Kliirs, the JIdlis, and the 
Kachlns are the only cultivating tribes in Hoshungabad which use manure in 
their helds. 

9. Mall. 

Good cultivator found in Nogpore, Sconce, Samhalpur, and other districts. 
The JlSlis of Berar eat flesh and drink spirits ; and their widows may reniarrj'. 
The llalis and KJichhls of Hoshungabad are growers of opium and vegetables, 
and also of sugarcane. A sub-dirision of tbis caste, styled Phal MSlis, are 
Jlahrattas, having come originally from Berar. The Jlrdis and Jlarars arc often 
regarded as one community. 

10. Kirdr. 

A poor, hard-working, and not very skilful class of cultivators in Baitool, 
and along the Narbuddha Vall^. They probably are emigrants from Northern 
India. The KirAra of Hoshungabad have been in tlie district for eight genera- 
tions, and arc settled in the Ilajwara pargannah. They trace their descent from 
Dal Bawut of Dholpore. The lurlrs, Ghjars, and BagbubansU smoke from tbe 
same hookah, and will drink from one another’s vessels. 

11. KaldU 

A tribe of skilful cultivators in BhandAra, Bemr, and Nagj)ore. They are 
also found in LohAra, a chiefship of Samhalpur, 


12, Lodhd. 

A caste of agriculturists in the district of Hoshungabad, distinct from the 
Lodhxs. 


15. Zoilht. 


Good and industrious agriculturists of Jubhulporc, Saugor, Nursingpore, 
Bhandara, CbindwAra, Damoh, and elsewhere. Those in D-amoh came originally 
from Bundelkhund nearly three hundred years ago. The principal limdoumers in 
that district are of this caste, especially of die Alehdela clan. The Lodlds arc 
turbulent and revengeful, and arc veiy unlike the peace,nble Kurmis; They 
possess three hundred and sixteen vills^es in the district of ' Damoh. Lodhis 
settled in Slundla more than two hundred yeqrs ago. Some of this tribe are in 
the Saugor district, and also in Hoshungabad. 
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The Lodlns of the Wjngtinga, siys Mr Laimnce, "tre es a body well set 
tip, fine, powerful men, linnet altrays m the open mr, -uul foUoinng no profession 
hut that of the plough They are a hardy race Their women also engige in 
held labor Tho e cultivators n ho arc imahle to contmue to hold their °own 
fields, hire tlicm«elvcs out ns ngncultural Labourers, or as dnvers of carts Their 
conduct u? quiet and peaceable They are more domestic than their neighbours 
and less gi\ tn to fimil} dissensions They seldom dmde the ancestral property , 
hut generation follows generation without any sphttmg or breakmg up 
fiinibcs (u) The Lodhis of the Wyngunga possess about one himdred and 
eighty fixe tillages Theyare duided into two distinct branches 

First, the Lodhis from the Doab of the Ganges nnd Jumna 

The-e arc much higher in socialnnk than the JIacporc Lodhis, with whom 
they Dali neither intermarry nor eat food Their ancestors arc considered to li't^ e 
come from the Doab to the W^mgunga bj tbe way of Mundla, where they 
rem lined for a time, ind where «ome of their descendants are still found The 
cu5»toni«i of the ''0 I odlus arc said to be somewhat hke those observed by Ilajpoots 
Tho estates of Kompta nnd Iluttab arc in their hands 

Second, the Racporc or Jlahcr Lodhis 

Tliesc are more numerous than the other class, but of lower grade The 
M ibers arc an\iou3 to procure girls to be married to their sons, wlule the other 
1 o<lIu8 arc anxious on opposite grounds 

The I odhiB of the Jlchdcla branch in the Damoh district affect an air of 
flupenontj mcr those of the ^nrbHd(lln Valley, who arc chiefly Moba Lodhis 

There are tD o Imndred nnd forty thousand Lodhis m these pro>'inces 

I-l Telt 

These arc properly oil manufacturers and dealers , but large numbers of those 
inhabiting the Central Pro>inccs are engaged m agricultural pursuits m wluji 
they exhibit great mdustrj and skill Members of this tnbe arc large landholders 
in Kaeporc, where they are dmded into four clans namely — 

1 TheGlamos Clearers of the jungle 

2 TJie Kihnnns With the exception of the Gonds and Aliirs these are 
probably the oldest xnliabitants of the district and arc scattered nil over tbe 
coimtr) They are an excellent class of cultivators 

3 Tie Jlaina^ Their anllagCB are m the southeast of Kaepore, and 
in tbe northern and central parte of tlie Dhamtuny lab^ils 

( ) Rfrtrtof fLeaVyagiui„».liyA J LaTrrcoce E»q r C9 
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4. The Ualliae. Later immigPMits from Nagpore. Their influence in the 
district is small (a). 

The Telis are found in all the districts of these provinces, but especially! in 
Raepore and in the Nagpore Division. Altogether they ^number nearly half a 
million of persons. 

15. Bkilala. 

A tribe in Hoahungabad, the head of which is the Burktlr of Khupnria, a 
landowner of very good position. They claim to be partly of Rajpoot and 
partly of Bheel descent. They are found in smaU numbers in nearly all the 
districts of the Narbuddha, Jubbulpore, and Chattisgarh Divisions, and also in 
the Upper Godavery district. 

16. Kolta. 

An agricultural people in the chiefship of BorasSmbar in Sambalpur, and in 
Ghes, Kharsal, KoUbira, and many other places in the same province. Indeed, 
the most respectable and industrious agriculturists of Sambalpur are of'this tribe. 
They are a considerable community, and number nearly seventy-five thousand 
persons. 

17. Soura. . 

One of the principal agricultural iribes of Borfisimbar and Kharsd in Sam- 
balpur, of Raepore, and elsewhere. 

18. Kamra. 

Cultivators in the valley of the Narbuddha. They inhabit chiefly the 
western division of Nursingpore. 

‘ 19. Pahar. 

An agricn’itnrai tribe from Serar and 'Selangana. 

20. Jat. 

The Jats are represented in the Narbuddha Valley and Hoshungabad, and 
have come thither from Marwar and Malwa. They have a great luxuriance of hair 
and beard, and a wild look in the ^ea ; in which respect the Rajpoots and 
BishnoiB resemble them. These three races in Hoshungabad, says Mr. Elliott in 
their speech sometimes substitute the letter h for s. The Jdts are good cultivators. 

(a) Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of feepore, by Mr, Hewitt, pp. 32, 33 
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21 Lassd 

Cultivators of Sonpur m the Sambalpur district 

I 

22 Meno, or Manah 

Agncultimsts, chiefly found m Chanda A few are scattered about other 
districts Of their entire number of thirty six thousand persons, nearly twenty 
five thousand are settled in Chanda Major Smith has the opimon that they are 
an abongmal tnbe who have become Hinduizcd “ Tradition asserts, ’ he says, 
that, previous to the Gond conquest, the Afaniiba reigned over the coimtry hav 
mg their strongholds at SurjagnrU m Alun and at Manikgarh m the Manihgarli 
hills, now of Hyderabad, and that, after a troubled rule of two hundred years 
they fell before the Gonda In appearance they are of the Gond type, and are 
strongly made , while m character they are hardy, mdustnous, and tnithlul 
Many warlike traditions still finger among them, and doubtless m days gone by 
they did their duty as good soldiers Uut they haa e long smce hung up the sword 
and shield, and now rank among the best cultivators of ncc m the distnct The 
great majonty fie west of the Wyngunga , but memories of far distant years 
connect them still with Surjagarh, and the Thakur Deo on its summit remams 
their guardian god ’ (a) 

• 23 Ragwa 

A tnbe of cultivators from Northern India 

24 Bora 

Cultivators m Kolabira, m the distnct of Sambalpur 

25 Pab 

A dass of infenor ailtivators m Sambalpur They number nearlj ten thou 
sand persons, and are chiefly found in the Sambalpur and Bargarh Tahsils 

26 Khanar 

Cultivators m Koldbira, Sambalpur 

27 Ddngl 

A tnbe of good cultivators m the Saugor distnct, chiefly m the Kurai Tahsil 
The town of Kurai was given by Auningzebc to a Dangi chief who erected a fort 


(d) Report of the Centoe of t^Ceittral Proruicea for 1&7‘* p 3S 
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there, which in 1753 was held by Govind Pundit, the agent of the Peshwa. There 
arc a few families scattered about other districts. 

28. AVeari. 

Growers of the a?, or Slorinda plant. 

29. KAchki. 

These are a branch of the great Kachhl family of agriculturists spread over 
a large part of Northern India. They number one Iiundrcd and three thousand, 
of whom seventy-seven thousand are in the Jubbulporc Division. Some of the 
best cultivators in the Saugor and Jubbulporc districts are of tins tribe. They 
are also found in Nursingpore and Hoshungabad, where they and the Malis are 
the only growers of opium and vegetahles, and .almost the only cultivators of 
the sugarcane. 

30. Mahto Teli. 

The Jlahtos are the beat cultivators in Hamgarh, in the Mundla district, to 
which place they migrated fiom Mybere, from eighty to ninety years ago. They 
long ago abandoned the expressing of oil, the original and proper business of all 
the teli tribes. 

31. Barayi. 

A tribe of pawn-growers and .agriculturists in Nagpore and elsewhere. 
There is a considerable number of this tribe at RSmtek. They form an important 
community of upwards of twenty-five thousand persons in these provinces. 

. 32. EapewAr. 

The most numerous agricultural class in ihepargannak of Eajgarh, in the 
north of the Ch&nda district. There are not many members of this tribe appa- 
rently elsewhere, for their entire number under the government of the Chief Com- 
missioner is little over ten thousand. Some three thousand of them cultivate 
lands in the Upper Godavery territory. 

S3. Goali. 

A tribe of inferior cultivators in Sambalpur. 

34. Ydma. 

A tribe in the Upper Godavery district, speaking Telugu. They occupy a 
high social position, as many of them are chiefs^ The Sardesmukhs of the four 
upper taliikas^ and the Kanee of Blmdrachallam, belong to this tribe. The Yelma 
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Tvomen live secluded m zenanas The Yclmas arc a proud people, and the 
I«)orest of them v ill not handle the plough («) 

35 Kameic&r 

jVn agricultural tnbe in the Upper Goda^erj district 
3C Aretedr 

An agncultural tribe in the Upper Goda\CTy distnct 
37 17ie Sfahratias 

Agncultural tribes m the Upper Godnveiy distnct 
38 T^c Ttlmg(u 

Agncultural tnbes m the Upper Godavery distnct, N'agpore, Sambilpifr 
and other places All these tnbes of agncultunsts inhabiting* this tract of 
country speak the Telugu language, and therefore should rather lie included 
with the Telugu tribes of the Madras Presidency than with the Ilindt and 
Mahratti speaking tnbes of the Central Provinces 

30 Dura 

Culti>ator8 m Kharondc They also scrac as soldiers 

40 Sana 

Cultivators in Kharondc They wear the sacred cord 

41 Btshmi 

A tnbe of colonists m Iloshiingabad from Marwar not distinguidiablc in 
appearance from Juts They are settled among the Uync hills and in \iUagO'‘ 
in thar aucmity The deities worshipped by them arc Pi«hcn and Jhamajoc 
Tlicse Bislmois, saj s Mr Elliott, “abstain from the admixture of Mahomedm 
customs, their chief poculiantj in Upper India (b) 

42 Konh t 

This tnbe is settled in Sahangurree and Pertabgarh jargamutkt in the 

south of the \\ jmgunga, and m Chandpoor, to the west The> arc found in 
all the distncts of the Xarbuddba and Jubbnlpore Divisions but nowhere el-e, with 
the exception of Dhandara The> ore reputed to Jmc come onginaI]> from the 

(■) Gaiettceref ths Ontril Pronaee*. p SCO 

i*) Settlement Heportol ncninuneSail Sir C. A n olt. 
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Benares province, “ in the suite of ft Bhonsla prince of the Chandab branch, who 
had performed a pilgrimage to the eacred city.” They produce sugarcane in large 
quantities, the production of which ia chiefly in their hands. Tlio tribe has 
distinguished itself for its great enterprise and energy in thp excavation of noble 
tanks and in the formation of numerous embankments. 

The Korihs have the excellent habit of settling their own tribal disputes 
by themselves, and of seldom, going to law about them. Their dress is peculiar, 
especially their head gear. “ In their houses, and when at work or on a journey, 
they are content with a handkerchief, which tightly covers their crowns, and 
terminates in knots, inelegant and cheap.” They are an uncleanly people, and 
have no high standard of morality. It is said too, that they are difficult of 
management. 

43. Tkt Mararz. 

The Marars have two divisions 

1. The Bhorih Marar. From Northern India. 

2. The Phfll Mali, Growers of fruits and flowers, from the ‘Berars. 
The Marars and MillU are sometimes spoken of as one tribe. 

44. Ualbah. 

Agriculturists, originally Kunbts, but who have become separated from them 
in caste matters., 

45. Khxmdaita. 

These are a small community in Sambalpur, found in greatest numbers in 
the Sonpur and Patna States, 

46. Bhttinha. 

k vmiBx *cvh/b 'j3i ^nniftra’ijfcn, -uimhAiriug ’xvss ^nan lourleen thousand 
individuals. 

• 47. Biijia. 

An insignificant tribe of three hundred and fifty-two persons in Raigarh 
and the Sambalpur Tahsil. 

48. Shuya. 

The Bhuyas are one of the principal triUea of Rampnr, in the Sambalpur 
province. 
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49 Gout 

A numerous tribe of Sambalpur There are nearly forty thousand m 
'Bargarh, wpirards of twenty thousand m the Sambalpm- Tahsil, and nearly 
twenty thousand m fach of the three Native States of Sonpur, Kalaiandi, and 
Patna , and altogether m this provmce number one hundred and thirty two 
thousand persons 

50 Dumal 

A tnbe in Sambalpur, of upwards of twenty six thousand persons, of 
whom more than one half are settled m the State of Sonpur 

51 KoMt 

A small tnbe ,of agricultunsta found chiefly m Bhandira and Chanda, who, 
like the Manahs, are suppo^^ed to be Hmdimed abongmes They are of a 
distmctly Gond type, and retain many Gond customs They profess, however, 
to copy the Mahratta Xunbis “ They have a remarkable faculty for selecting 
the best sites for imgation reservoirs , and to possess a large tank is their 
highest ambition On the lands watered by these tanks they cultivate sugarcane 
and nee , and they are the chief producers of goer (coarse unrefined sugar) m 
the country "(a) 

52 Khangm 

Cultivators m Saugor, Jubbnlpore, and Damoh They are much addicted 
to crime 

63 Ptmkak 

These are properly weavers, but although many still adhere to their hereditaiy 
vocation, the majonty of them have abandoned it for agnculture They are a 
qmet and mdustnous people, and in religion belong to the sect of Kabir Panthis 
They avoid the use of spmts and meat, do not many their children imtil they 
have reached matunty, and bury their dead The Punkahs make bad cultivators , 
and the villages of which they are propnetors are miserable m the extreme 
The Gandas are said to be an offshoot of the Punkahs 

54 GeouRt 

A small community, most of whom are settled m Chanda There are a 
few in Bband&ra, Wurdha, Nagppre, and dsewhere 

(o) Report of the Cen»ns of the Central Province* lor 1872 p S9 
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55. Ckasa. 

A tribe scattered about Sambalpnr, being most numerous in the Native 
States of Bamra, Kalahandi, and Kmrakhol. 

56. The Chatndrs. 

A numerous body of cultivators scattered about the Central Provinces. 
Like their brethren in the North-Western Provinces, they are a low caste 
race (a). They form nearly one-fourth of all the inhabitants of Bilaspur, where 
they have been settled for so many centuries that they have no tradition of 
any other home. Mr. Chisholm says of them, thit “ they possess active and 
well set figures, are more brown than black in colour, and are less marked in 
features than the easy and higher classes. They are fairly energetic mid indus- 
trious cultivators, are somewhat tenacious of their rights, and considerable 
numbers of them have attained a position of comfort and respectability ”(b). In 
the Central Provinces they number more than half a million of people, of whom 
considerably more than one-half are settled in Raepore and Belaspore. 

Nearly the whole of the Charadrs of Chattisgarh are adherents of tlie 
Satnfimt religion, wliich was founded by GhSsl Dds, a Chamdr, between, the 
years 1820 and 1830. Idolatry of every form is eschewed, and the Supreme 
Being is worshipped without any visible sign or representation. Moreover, all 
the worshippers are socially, on an equality. They have no temples, no public 
religious service, no creed, no form of devotion. The religious act simply 
consists of muttering the name of God, and asking His blessing. A Satndmi 
prostrates himself before the sun, morning and evening, crying ‘ Sat Nam ’ the 
True Name, or the- True One. The Satndmis will not eat meat; nor will they 
take water from any one not of their own causte. They drink no spirits. Bvit 
some smoke tobacco, and as others do not, two separate and important divisions 
of the tribe have sprung up. The Satnamis bury their dead, withunt perforw,- 
ing any religious ceremony. 

A few years ago a serious division arose among the Satnam! Chamdrs on 
the subject of smoking tobacco. This and drinking spirits were both forbidden 
by their spiritual teacher. The latter was ea.sUy abandoned, but the former 
although given up for a time by all the ChamSrs, was after an inten’al resumed by 
some of them. These did not adopt the hookah as formerly, but, in its stead 

(a) For a detailed aoconnt of tie Ciamlrg of Northern India, aee tie author's “ Iliadn Tribes and Castes " 
Vo\. I,pi>.39\— 395 ‘ 

(>) Gazetteer of tie Central ProTinces. p lOft 
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a broad leaf was folded into the shape of a pipe, and tobacco was placed 
m the bowl, and thus smoked This pipe is called choongce, and the smokers 
are designated choongiyds The more orthodox SatnSmis, however, have resisted 
the temptation , and the sect has spht into two great sections — the smokers 
and the non smokers (a) 

The Chamiira of Chattisgarh are not workers m leather as they are in 
hi orthem India , but are simply engaged m agriculture The adoption of the 
Satnami rehgion, while it hag brought them into colhsion with the higher castes, 
has imparted to them an independent spirit which otherwise they would not 
have possessed In Hoshungabad many of them are weavers 

The Chamars of Raepore call themselves Raed'isis, bemg disciples of Rae 
Das, a Cham&r reformer, who adopted the creed of the celebrated R'lmanand, 
who flourished three or four centimes ago The RaedSsis assumed the desigrfa 
tion of Satnilmls GhSsl Dis, m proclaiming the dogmas of this sect in Chattii 
garb, seems to have reanved the teaching of Rae Dis rather than to have 
onginated a new creed Chamfirs are chiefly found m the north tv est of 
Raepore Though outwardly, “as Satndmls, scrupulous about their eatmg, 
they are slovenly and untidy m their habits , and the houses of even the 
wealthiest are genenlly miserable hovels They are industrious, though careless, 
cultivators, and fhigal in, the extreme, mdnlging m no extrav agance m dre«3 or 
jewellery The dress of the men is usually a single cloth, one end of which 
encircles their loms, and another their head, and the women wear httle or 
no jewellery yet they rarely make money, and seem to want the talent of gettmg 
on m the world Their vilbges arc seldom prosperous Though this apparent 
inabihty to improve their position is partly due to Hindu opposition, yet one 
great cause of the phenomenon seems to be, tlieir mdividual fickleness and 
want of perseverance A very shght cause will send a Cham&r cultivator away 
fixim his village , and though they generally return after a short mterval, yet 
these migrations must necessarily hinder the accumulation of property (6) 

Section II— THE PASTORAL TRIBES 
1 The Ahlr Tnbe 

The Ahirs of Central India are probably descendants of the Abhiras, who 
once ruled over part of tins country There is a tradition that, m the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, Asfi Ahir, a nch herdsman, built a fort on a high lull in 

(a) Report of the Censna of the Centnl ProTsncee for IS " Appendu p. ixii 
(t) Guetteer of the Ceotial FroriAcei p 113 
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IChandesh, now known as Asirgarb, whose ancestors bad held estates there for 
nearly seven hundred years. 

There are upwards of fifteen thousand Ahlrs in Damoh. Many are agricul- 
turists, and inhabit the wooded and hilly parts of the district. They are poor, 
and of an unsettled character. There is a small community of this tribe at 
Nagpore, Hoshimgabad, Nursingpore, Baitool, NimS,r, and in the Upper Godavery 
district ; but a larger one at Chindwartt, Raepore, Sambalpur, and in the districts 
of the Juhbulpore Division, with the exception of Mundla, where they ate few in 
number. Altogether they form a large tribe of between three and four hundred 
thousand persons. The Ahirs of Nagpore arc divided into the following clans : — 

Nagpore Clans. 

• 1. Kanoujiya GwMwanshi. Speating Hindi. 

2. Malh&. Speaking Hindi. 

3. Dfidh Gowars. Speaking Mahxathl. 

The Ahirs of Raepore have been settled in that district from time immemo- 
rial. Their clans differ from the above, and are as foDows : — 

B^aepore Clans. 

2 ' inhabitants of Raepore. 

3. Kanoujiya. Recent immigrants from the Korth-west. 

The Kanoujiyas, although comparatively of recent date, have greater influence 
in the district than the older clans. 

• The Ahirs of Hoshungabad have come originally from Bandelkhand or 
from districts further north. 

2. The Gowart Tribe. 

Herdsmen of the Wyngunga and throughout the Nagpore Division generally. 
A considerable body is in the Seonee district. All the cattle of the "Wjuigunga 
is said to be in their hands. They are also employed as cartmen and in the 
manufacture of coarse sugar, and are reputed to be an industrious people. They 
number nearly one hundred thousand persona. 

3. The Gault Tribe. 

The GauHs are a pastoral people inhabiting the uplands of Baitool and else- 
where, tending flocks and herds and coltiyatlng the ground. They are probably 
the I'emnants of the royal Gauli race, wHch many ages ago ruled over some parts 
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of Central India “FromDeogarh on the plateau," says Sir Grant, “ovhich, 
before its subversion by the midland dynasty of Gonds m the sixteenth century, 
a\ as, accordmg to the popular voice, the last seat of Gauh power, the very names 
of the Gauli chiefs ar§ handed down Accordmg to one account the predeces'?or 
of the Gonds was Pandu Gauli , but a more detailed tradition sets forth that 
Jatba, the known ancestor of the Deogarh Gond dynasty, began hia career as a 
dependant on Mansur and Gansnr, the two Gauli chiefs of Deogarh, and received 
from them a grant of land He rose to become their minister, and at length 
obtamed from them the entire management of their coimtry Having thus gained 

power he went on to depose and murder his benefactors, and to usurp their prm 
cipaUty But a Gauli chief still retamed pos<!ession of the fort of NamMa for a 
few years longer, when he was slam by the Mahomedans ’’ (o) It is pretty 
certam that a nee of Ahir or herdsman chiefs bad Ytossebsion of a portion of tie 
Taptee Valley for a long time prior to the fifteenth century Asirgarh is to this 
day called a Gauli fort Sir Heniy Elhot states, m his Supplemental Glossarj , 
that “m the Puranic geographj, the countiy on the west coast of India, from the 
Taptee to Deogarh, IS called Abhira, the region of cowherds “Dr Bhau Daji 
mentions havmg found an mscnption of an Abhira king at Nasik, and suggests 
that the Gauh kings, m the oGtghbourhood of Nasik and Tnmbakeswara, were 
the same as the Abhira kmgs ’ (b) 

The Gauhs of Bhand&ra are a wandenng people, encampmg m the jungles, 
and only visiting towns and villages m order to sell the produce of their dames 
and to obtam suppbes A few are scattered about the edges and slopes of the 
Chmdwara hills Many of the inhabitants of RSjoh m Bhanddra are of this 
tnbe They are a very simple people m manners and appearance, but are addicted 
to petty theft and cattle stealmg Some are found also m the Hoshungabad district 

4 The Gaulan Tnbe 

A pastoraf tn6e in Berar 

5 The Gdar and Sdar Tubes 

Pastoral tribes from the banks of the Godavery, which have estabUshed 
themselves chiefly m the districts of Nagpore, especially in the stony tracts of 
Ambagarh and in the forests around Ramplee and Sahangadhee They cultivate 
a httle land m the neighbourhood of the villages, which they occupy m the ramy 

{a) Gazetteer tlie C^olzsl l^naces Jatrodnebon p 61. 

(i) IJ/vI pp 6"* 63. 
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season. They are said to speak the Canarese language (a). In the Wyngunga 
they inhabit the sub-divisions of Chakurhaitee and Keenee. 

6. GaraTiya, or Gadariya. 

Tliese are shepherds scattered about most of the districts of these provinces. 

Section III— THE BANJARA TRIBES 

These tribes are scattered all over the Dekhan, and are found in various parts 
of the Central Provinces. There are many in the Raepore district, living in or 
on the confines of the jungle ; and, as it is deared, the}' retreat further cast. In 
Southern Berar, where they are very numerous, they have a bad character as 
highwaymen. They are mostly of the Bhukya tribe. 

. In the Dekhan the Banjaras are divided into four branches, namely: — 

The Banjaras of the Dekhan. 

1. The Mathfiria Branch, i 3. The Ch&rnn Branch. 

2. The Lah§,na Branch. | 4. The Dh&ri Branch. 

The first three tribes profess to be descended from high caste families of the 
north-western tracts of India, through illicit or irregular marriages contracted by 
some of their members. From tbe statements of Mr. Cumherlege, Superintendent 
of Police in Wfin, who has paid great attention to these tribes, it is conjectured, 
that “ th«5 emigration which settled the Banjira upon Dekhan soil took place 
when these grain-carriers came down wdth the great Moghul armies early in the 
. seventeenth century. In fact, they seem to havederived their whole origin and 
org.onization from the long wars of the emperors in the south ; and the restoration 
of peace and prosperity is breaking them up. Neither their trade, nor their tribal 
system, can snr%’ive another generation of English- predominance” (6). The 
whole of the Dekhan is parcelled out by the Banjaras for grazing purposes. 

One of tbe most powerful of these tribes is tbe CbSran ; sad its mSaence 
especially of the Rathor clan, is strong in Berar. The Charans are followers of 
Guru Nanak, and worship BS1&, Mari4i, Tuija Devi, Siva Bhaia, Mittu Bhfikya, 
and Satti. The DMris are divided into twelve clans, and worship Saraswatl 
They are described as hybrids between Hindus and Mahomedans, and are nominally 
ranked among the latter (c). 

There are upwards of four thousand Banjaras in Sambalpur. 

(a) Su R. Jeoltn's Report on Kagpoie, pp 41 , 49 
(i) G«rptteerof £«T>r, !>/ Ur. A C.L 7 U], p 195. 
c (O Ttid. 





C^HAPTER III. 


TRADERS, JIERCHANTS, MANDFACTimERS, ARTIZANS. IM> 
OTHER HIKDU TRIBES. 

I-MARWARI II— PARAVAR III— AOARWALA. IV— KO^ITI V— LAR VI— BOIIRA MI-MA 
HRSnWARI YIII-BIRWAR. IX.-KnATnf X.-IL\SOSDA XI-aAURI XJI-OSA\AR 
VIII — KltAXDELWAL. XIV— SARAOOL XV— KAS3AR DR XAXSAR. XVI— PAMIUL 
WII— SONAR XVIII -SOXA-JniRI XIX— CAUIAC XX.-KAEAR XXI— DIIAT XXII — 
KAYAfiXn XXIII-PAXnARI XXIV.— TAMDOLI XXV-JAXOASI XXn-BAJRAGI 

xxvn-oosAix xxvnr-Dosi xxix-DnntAR. xxx-kbwat xxxi-raoti 
XXXH-IXJIIWAR, XXXtII— BQOI XXXIV —ttOBDEWAR. XXXV — IIAMVAI XXWl - 
LOHAR, OR KIIATI XX.\VII -BAtinAI SOTAR.ORTrADni XXXVIII— BELUAR XtXIX— KUM 
ITAR. XL— SUTRASni XLI— BAIQARIA OAKDA. XLIl-OCRWA. iilll— RANQAIU XLIV.— 

Konnr xlv-bovka. xlvt-bbobi. or WAntni xlvil-siti xLMii-RARr \mx- 

XAI, NAU, nAJAW, OR MARALL L-BENDRAWAR M-ACUI Lll-KCTIA tlll-cnAX 
BAR. trv— KOSETI. OR KOSTA LV— BRULU LVI— MERRA. LVIl -QURIA tVllI— OON- 
BAII LIX-SAXSIA LX-KURM LXI -MERIWAR. IXIL-SIMH LXIII-BIR2I LXU. 
— BAUWAR. LXV— AfEDARIWAO IXTI— BITARIIVAn. LXVJI— BAGORX LXVIIL-IORA 
LXIX.-BOSSORr LXX— ZIVOAR. LXXI— BnARBUBXJIA. LXXIL-OARPAOARI IXTIII — 
SUDB LXXrV-5L\nAR0N tXXV-OHANTrRA LXXVI -XRORUBA. LXWII -KUUJRU 
Lxxviii -utrrwA lxxix-kalavant lxxx-bhandari ixxxi-cniri 

1 . jttancilri 

Traders m Nagpore, Dliandani, Clumda. Chindwrira, and oilier places Tlio'c 
of Chindttilni came in vrith the Maharatta conquerors in the last centurj' Afar- 
wiiris are the principal nati\e traders at Ilingunghat, Ho«hungaba(I K.unptct, 
and elsewhere in tlic Central Provinces and Berar. 

2 . Parialr. 

Traders in BhandAra, Riimtek of Nagpore, and m other places They are 
mo-tly attached to the Jam religion. 


3 . 

Afcrchants, V ho arc foimd in greatest numbers m Nagjion? and Jubbiilpon' ; 
some of tliem entered the country with the Mahrattas A feu Aganvalas ivsi<le 
in most important towns and villages. 
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4. Komti. 

Traders in Nagporc, Jubbulpore, Berar, and elsewhere, from the south. They 
are a small community. 

5. lAr. ‘ 

A Dekhani tribe of traders in Berar. 

“ 6. Bohra. * 

Merchants and traders. 

7. MaJieskwan. 

Merchants and bankers. A community of three thousand six hundred per- 
sona in. Nagpore and elsewhere. 

8. Birwir. 

Bankers and traders. 

9. Khatri. 

Merchants and traders in Hosbtmgabad and elsewhere. 

10. Kasonda. 

These possess twenty-three villages in Raepore. 

11. Gauri. 

A small community in possession of one village in the Dhumturry Tahsil of 
• Raepore. 

* 12. OswM. 

Merchants and traders in Hoshungahad. 

13, Kkandelwal, 

Traders in Hoshm^abad. 

14. Saraogi, 

Traders in Hoshnngabad. 

15. Kassars or Kdnsdr, 

Workers in brass and bellmetal. Their ancestors lived in Chundeliyree in 
Bandelkhand, whence they proceeded first W Jlundla, and afterwards to BhandAra, 
Raepore, and other parts of Central India. The Kassars manufacture glass, W'ork 
in^clay, and deal largely in heads and glass brawjlets. 
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16 Panchal 

These are not only v.orkera m brass, but are likewise employed in the manu 
facture of precious metals, generally coming only m the provmce of goldsmiths 
They are settled in Chanda and Sambalpur 

17 Sondr 

Goldsmiths A caste commonly foand m most of the towns and principal 
villages of India, and already several times alluded to 

18 Sonajhtrts 

Gold washers They labour in the Sonenuddee and m the Wyngnnga The 
gold obtamed is impure, and not very valuable But perhaps this may arise from 
defects in the washing process It is emgular that those who search for gold' at 
once quit the places where they happen to find it This is done from some 
superstitious dread attaching to such places 

19 Kalhar 

The Kalhars are an esceedmgly numerous class of traders According to the 
census there are upwards of three hundred thousand persons of this tnbc m the 
Wyngunga They are the shopkeepers of the country, and in other parts of 
India would be called Baniyas or Banians In this district they are divided mto 
tliree classes — 


First— The Jam Kalhars 

These are considered to bo renegades from the pure Bamya castes, who were 
degraded from the rank they ongmally held m consequence of evading the stnct 
caste rules of their order They came from the western coast 

Second — The Sehorah Kalhara 

This branch is stated to have come from Bandelkhand For a long time 
they bore the designation of Oomrai Bamyas The most respectable members of 
this branch are gram sellers those less respectable are spint sellers 

Thud —The Paries Kalhara 

These are the original Kolhars of the distnet, although styled Pardesis, or 
foreigners, m allusion to the tradition of their having migrated to the Wyngunga 
from Northern India They are less nnmeroi^ than the other branches 
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* 20. Kahd/r. 


A respectable Shudra class in Jubbolporc and other districts of the Central 
Provinces. 


21. 77i« BUt Tribe. 


Bards and genealogists in Hosbungahad and other districts. 


22. Kayasth. 

The Kayasths have come from Fnmickabad and other parts of Northern 
India. There are some members of this caste in Jubbulpore, who probably settled 
there in the time of Anrungzebe, when the Mahomedan Gond, Bakht Baland, was 
Rajah of Deogarh. They are also found in the district of Hoshnngnbad, and more 
or less in all the remaining districts. The Kayasths of $ambalpur are said to 
bear the name of Mahanti, and to have come originally from Orissa. They are 
clerks in Government offices and schoobmasters, and are described as an intelli- 
gent, though somewhat effeminate, people. 

23. P^nk&ri. 

Sellers of pawn and betel-nut. 


24. TambolL 


Betel-sellers. 


25. Jangam. 

A small community of reli^ous mendicants. 


26. Bairdgi. 

Rellpous mendicants, a much larger community than tbe precedintr and 
'most numerous in OUattisgarh. 


27. Gosain. 

uni are represented by 

several of their clans such as Gir, Band, Bbarti, Pftri. 


28. Dost. 

Astrologers in Kharonde. They wear the sacred thread. 

29. jyjitmar. 

Pishetmenahd boatmen. They are numerous in Bhand^ra, Jubbulpore, Nao-- 
pore, Raepore, EUaspore, and other districta, and altogether constitute a community 
of two hundred and thirty-eight thousand persons. 
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30 Ketcai 

Fishermen and boatmen , occasionally traders likewise 

31 'Bdgh 

Fishermen and cultivators m Ktaronde 

32 Tnjhwar 

Supposed to be a branch of the Dhimars They are a separate people, how 
eier, and neier reside in the same villages with them They are found chiefly in 
the villages of the Lanjee district of the Wyngunga 

33 Bhois 

Fishermen They also carry palankeens, fetch nater, and perforin other 
menial duties 

34 Woddetcai 

Boatmen and fishermen m the Upper Godaverj District 
I 35 Ealtcat 

Confectioners 

36 LohAr, or Kkdd 

Blacksmiths and carpenters The Loh^rs of the Wyngunga are not onl^ 
workers m iron, but are also carpenters They keep themselves apart from the 
Loh&rs of Berar and of the Narbuddha Valley, and are known commonly by the 
appellation of Khiti The Lobars form a commumty of nearly one hundred 
thousand persons 

37 Barhat, Sular, and Wddht 

Carpenters The designation differs m different locahties The Barhais are 
strongest in Nagpore, Jubbulpore, and Saugor , but are met with m all districts 

38 Beldar 

Tank diggers The Beldars of Raepore are Unyas, and are under the autho 
ntj of a jamadar, who is to them a kmd of chief, having officers or naiU pnder 
him each of whom has charge of a gai^ These gangs wander about the distnet 
to places V here their semces may be needed Beldars are most numerous m 
Kagpore 
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39. KunOi&r. 

Potters, tile-maters, brick- matere, and the like. There are as many as sixtj'- 
six thousand Kumhars in these provinces'. 

40. Stitraahi. * 

Musicians in Hoshungabad. 

41. B<ggaria Gdnda. 

Musicians of Chattisgarh. Ab they eat meat, drink spirits, and are in other 
respects impure, they are considered to be Bomewhat low in the social scale. 

42. Gitrwa. 

^ Musicians in Hoshungabad. 

43. RangOA. 

An important class of dyers at Bori, in the Nagpore district. The cloths 
dyed at Bori are much valued for the durability of the dye, which is ascribed by 
the dyers to a peculiar virtue in the waters of the Wana. 

44. Kohriy or Kohli. 

Artizana. A smaU tribe in Saugor, much addicted to crime. 

45. Bonha. 

Soldiers or paiks in Kharonde, who speak the Uriya language. 

46. Dhobi, or Warthi, 

"Washermen. They are called Warthis in Berar. They constitute a commu- 
nity of upwards of seventy thousand persons. 

47. Stpi, 

Cloth-printers. 

48. Bdri. 

Servants in Hindu families. They also make plates of broad leaves. 

49. Ndt, Nd(^, Uajdm, or MaKdli. 

Barbers. In Berar they are called Mahalis. They are found everywhere. 

_50. Dmdratcar, 


Weavers of tassar silk. 
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^ ea\ers 


51 JulAt 


52 KttUa 

Wca\er3 of turbins and other fine fabncs 


53 Chandar 

Weavers of cloth worn by women of Hoshungabad 
51 Koshh, or Kosta 

A numerous cla«s of weavers in Nagpore, Kaepore, Berar, Sambalpur, and 
elsewhere They and the Dhers arc the most important non agricultural clashes 
of Nagpore, and are manufacturers of the diflcrent hnds of cloth which the cown 
try produces In Sambalpur and Hoshungabad they are manufacturers of tassar 
silk They number more than a hundred thousand persons 

The Koshtis arc divided into two branches, namely — 

1 Koshti 2 Salewar 

The chief distinction between these two branches hes m tbcir workmanship 
The Koshtis manufacture white cloth with a silken or gold embroidered border , 
iihile tlie Salewars manufacture parti coloured clotlis of vaneus patterns The 
last census report gives the following gloomy view of the troubles that ha^e 
befallen this mdustnous caste through competition with English traders “ The 
Koshtis, like the weavers of the finer kinds of cloth in other parts of India, have 
fallen on evil times They are unable to compete with the showy goods which 
Manchester sends in such profusion , and they have of late years emigrated m 
great numbers, chiefly to Berar, where, as day labourers, they are able to obtain 
good wages A few only have bethought themselves of an agricultural life ’ (a) 

55 Bh&lta 

Wcaa ers of cotton cloths m Sambalpur, where they form a community of 
upwards of sixteen thousand persons, most of whom are m the Bargarh and Sim 
balpur TalisiJs, and the Sonpur feudatoiy State 

56 Mthra 

Weavers of coarse cotton cloths in Sambalpur, Bustar, and Hoshungabad 
They also perform the duties of village pohcc 


(a) Import of th« CenJM of fie OentnJ Pronncei for 1872 p 37 
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57. GM&. 


Confectioners in Sambalpiir. 


58. Gondali. 

Dmm-beaters. 

59. S&nsid. 

Masons and stone-carvers in Sambalpur, numbering nearly eight thousand 
persons. 

60- KutIlU 

Snake-charmers and pipers in Berar. 


61. MeritcAr. 

TailorB, in the Upper Godavery District. 


Tailors in Berar. 


62. Simpi. 


63. Dirzi. 

Tailors. A considerable community, most numerous in Nogpore and 
Jubbulpore. 


64. BaljtcAr. 

Bangle-makers, in the Upper Godavery District. 


65. iledariwAr. 

Mat-makers, in the Upper Godavery District. 

l)b. Y/ppenD<ir. 

Tank-diggers and stone-masons, in the Upper Godavery District. They are 
divided into two clans. . 

67. Dagore. 

Hope-makers of Hoshungabad. 

68. Jjora. 

Hcmp.growera of Hoshungabad. The cultivators of wheat, barley, and 
other cereals will not grow hemp. 
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69 Busson 

Basket weavers and musicians Their women are midwives m the Hoshunga 
bad district They form a considerable community of forty three thousand 
individuals, more than one half of whom are in the Jubbulpore districts 

70 Zmgao'^ oi Jingar 

A small commumty of artisans, found chiefly m the distncts of Nagpore 
There are a few also settled m Sambalpur 

71 Bkarbkunjta 

Roasters of gram, and small traders Numencrdly, an msignificant commu 

mty 

72 Garpagan * 

These are by profession averters of had, though m some places they have 

taken to agriculture Their numbers are few They are found m the Wyngunga, 
Berar, Nagpore, and other places 

73 Sudu 

In Sambalpur, especially m the Sonpur and Eainkhol States, there are nearly 
four thousand of the tnbe 

74 Maharun 

The Maharuns are m Sambalpur, where they number four hundred and five 
persons 

75 Ghankra 

An mconsiderable body of people, numbenng only one hundred and five 
persons, spread about the Sambalpur temtory, with the exception of the Kali 
handi and Sarangarh feudatory States 

76 KhwHra 

A small tnbe scattered over Sambalpur, specially m the Sambalpur and 
Bargarh Tahsils, and the Sonpur State 

77 KItujna 

These number two hundred and thirty four mdmduals, of whom one hundred 
and sixty three are m the Bamta.feadotoiy State, and seventy one m the Sambal 
pur Tahsil 
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78. ffuhca. 

A small community in Sambalpur, settled chiefly in the Bai^arh Tahsil and 
in the Sonpur and Patna feudatory States. 

79. K(davant. 

Dancers. A low, licentious people. They are veiy few in number, yet are 
met with in. all districts. 

80. Bhandari. 

A commimity of upwards of six thousand persons in the Sambalpur territory. 
They are in greatest numbers in the Baigarh and Sambalpur Tahsils and in the 
Sonpur State. 

81. Chipi. 

There are between one and two hundred tamilies of tlie Chipis in Sambalpur, 
the greater proportion of whom are in the Sambalpur Tahsil. 



CHAPTER IV. 


ABOEIGINAL TRIBES,— KOLARIAN 

Sec I— the KOL KUt OR KDR TRIBES Sec II— THE KURKTJ TRIBES Sec IU— THE 
BHEEL TRIBES Sec IV— THE BDWHAI. OR BINJWAR TRIBE Sec V— THE BHUNJITA 
TRIBB. Beo VL— THE BHUMIA TRIBE. Sec VII —THE BAIGA TRIBES Sec VIII —THE 
DHANGAB TBIBE Bec IX.— THE QADBA TRIBE Sec X— THE KAHWAR TRIBE Sec XI 
-THE NAHAR TRIBE Sec XII —THE SAONRA TRIBE Seo XHL— THE AGHAEIA TRIBt 

The Ethnological Committee of the Centnl Provinces, in its report dated 
in the year 1868, classifies the abonginal tnbes of those provinces under two 
headmgs, Kolanan or Northern, and Dravidian or Southern To the former 
belong thirteen tnbes, and possibly three others , and to the latter, ten, and three 
which are doubtful These tnbes are as follows — 
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Kolanan 

1 Kol 

2 Kurku 

3 Bhecl 

4 BmjwSr 

5 Bhunjiya 

6 Bhflmia 

7 Baiga 

8 Dh^gar 

9 Gadba 

10 Kanwar 

11 NShar 

12 Mfinji 

13 Jiahto 

14 Saonra 

15 Goli (-Doubtful. 

16 Aghana * 


Dravidian 

1 Gond 

2 Bhatra Gond 

3 Marl Gond 

4 Mana, or Gottawar 

5 Dhurwe Gond 

6 Ehatolw&r Gond 

7 Aghana Gond 

8 Hfdba 

9 Kol 

10 Khond 

11 Dhanwar "I 

12 Nahd > Doubtful 

13 Pankd j 
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ABOlilGINAL tribes;— KOLAKIAN 
Section I. — The Kol, Kul, or Ktlr Tnbes. 

Tlie Kols of Sambalpur have come from the direction of Chota Nagpore, 
Tvhere they form a considerable community of forty-foiu" thoicsand persons. They 
are described as a hardworking, honest, and * light-hearted ' people, the women 
working as zealously as the men. The Kols tu:e addicted to strong drink. Some 
liave regarded the Kols and Dh&ngars as the same tribe ; but the Ethnological 
Committee of the Central Provinces have drawn a distinction between them. 
There are upwards of twenty thousand Kols in the Jubbulpore district. 

The Kftrs are spread about the Mahadeva hills, where they call themselves 
Muiisis, and about the forests on the Tapti and Narbuddha, as far as the country 
of, the Bheds. Their food is very poor and scanty, consisting chiefly of a ‘ gruel 
made from the pounded kernels of mangoes and flowers of the mahoioa tree.’ They 
worsliip the sun and moon carved on wooden pillars. A Kflr bridcgi’oom, imless 
he can purchase his wife, serves his father-in-law a number of years for her. 

Section II. — 77te KurkH Tnbes. ' 

The Kurkfis niunber about forty thousand persons in Baitool and Hoshimga- 
bad, and have their chief seat in the Pachmarhi hills. They arc mostly black, 
with flat faces and broad flat noses, high cheek-bones and thick lips j and it is 
difficult to distinguish them from Goods. They are singularly truthful and 
honest j 'but their notions of chastity arc very las. These tribes cultivate the 
groimd, cut grass and firewood, and lead, for the most part, a precarious esistence. 
In character and disposition they resemble the Gonds j but they arc a perfectly 
distinct people. Their religion is an imitation of Hinduism, and differs essentially 
from that practised by the Gonds. There is no social intercourse between the two 
races, and they do not eat and drink together. They worship their ancestors 
have no special priesthood, do not eat the flesh of the cow, and sometimes bury, 
and sometimes bum, their dead. Their language has no affinity with Gondi. 
The Kurkfis of the Satpoora hills, says llr. C. Scanlan, bum their adults, and 
bury their children. 

This tribe is characterized by shyness and inoffensivenesa. “ It is hard to 
believe that only fifty years ago they were the most reckless and daring of robbers 
and tliat their depredations filled the whole of the Narbuddha Valley with terror 
There has probably never been a stronger instance of the character of an entire 
race being completely changed in a generation by peaceful government ” (a). 

(a) GozetUei of the Central FrarisceB, p. 211. 
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The Kurkhs of the Satpoon hills arc divided into four great branches 
1 Bapcha} 2 Baona , 3 Rumba, 4 Bondoi The last is highest in rank 
These clans hold no social intercourM inth one another (a) 

Many Eurkhs ar« found m the distnct of Rimar, the most westerly portion 
of the Central Provinces They are the same as the Kurktis of the Gawalgarh 
hills of Berar, and of Kahbheet m Hoshungabad 

Two days and a half are required for the marnan-e of a Kurkh “On the 
first day, the relatives of the bndegroom go to the bride’s house, and brmg her 
to her intended husband’s house, on the second day, they tie together the garments 
of the two, and cau'se them to jom hands and nm se\en times roimd a mahowa 
tree , after winch they are conducted to the bower prepared at the husband’s 
house Then they are reminded of their having been knotted together , after 
which they all feast and dnnk, and one havmg lifted the husband, and another 
the wife, on their backs, they dance ” (b) KurkAs dress like Hindus, and eat 
food from their hands, which they will not do from the hands of Gonds and 
Slh&rs They wear fever ornaments than Gonds 

The Knrkfis of the Kahbheet hills, and of Chandon m Baitool, arc called 
Potlina Kurkfis They differ from the Mawdshi Knrkhs of the Narbuddha 
Valley, m that they rear pigs, which the latter do not, and appear to ha\e a 
separate language or dialect of their own The two tribes occasionally mter 
marry On the southern bank of the Taptee is another Eurkfi tnbe, u bich also 
forms alliances with the Pothnas 

The Fothna tnbe are improvident and lazy, and consequently are not good 
cultivators Their chief market is at Siralia to which place they hnng the pro 
duce of the lulls m great abundance They are ‘ m general request as farm ser 
vants and ploughmen, being too honest to defraud their masters of labour or 
matenal ’ Every anllage of the tnbe has three deities 1 Dongar Deo, god of 
the bills, having his habitation on the nearest hiU in the neighbourhood He is 
worshipped once a year, namely at the Dasahra festival, when the followmg offer 
in"s are presented to bim, — a goat, two cocoanuts, five limes, five dates, and a ball 
of sender paste 2 Mutya, or Mfitfia, Deo, consisting of a heap of stones 
erected m the village The same offermgs are presented to him, with this differ 
ence, that mstead of the goat, a pig is sacrificed 3 Mata, the goddess of small 
pos, who receives an offering of cocoanuts, but none of blood Besides the^e 
deities, many others are also worshipped , for example, the cholera god, the 

(<j) The Indiin Antiquary VoL I p 66 ^oteBhyM^ C Scanlan Aesirtant STirreyor 
(») Hislop s Abonjmal Tribes of the f^trslPnmnces Appeodii, p. 10 
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monkey god, the tiger god, the god of the wheat field, and gods presiding over 
the growth and health of children (tf). 

The Pothria Kurkfis have numerous gotras, or clans j some of which are the 
following : — t 


Pothria Gotras, or Clans. 

1. Darsema. 

2. Takere. 

3. Kasda. 

4. Dheen. 

No can marry a woman of hia own gotra, in which respect he resemhleb 
the Rajpoot, who cannot marry into Ha own tribe. 

The Kurkha of the Satpura hills have the following clans ; — 


5. Jllitoai. 

6. Ghuthor. 

7. Sakam. 

8. Mori Rona. 

9. Beihe. 


10. saa. 

11. Ahandi. 

12. Lobo. 

13. BusOm (fi). 


Kurk& Clans on the Satpuras. 

1 . 

2 . 

5. 

4. 

6 . 

The ^nrkhs of Hoshnngabad have a singular notion of their superiority to 
all the tribes in their neighbourhood. “ Any Eurkft who should drink or eat 
from any vessel belonging to any of these tribes, or to a Mahomedan, would be 
put out of caste ; but in the case of the Gonds, it is lawful to drink out of their 
brass vessels, though not out of their earthen vessels. The ofience would be 
wiped out by a dinner to his brotherhood, at which .one pig, three goats, and 
seven chickens would be consumed" (d). The Kurkfie have not the same preju- 
dice against Brahmans as the Gonds, and will eat the food which has been cooked 
by them. 

Section III, — The Bheel Tnbes. 

These are found chiefly in the Nin^ district, yet small communities of them 
inhabit other parts of the Central Provinces, They are located chiefly in the hills 
surrounding the Asirgarh fortress. The Bheels are hereditary watchmen among 

(a) Settlement Report of tho Hosliaagftbad district. B7 Sir C. A. EUiott. Appendix. 

(») Ibid. • , 

(e) Tlie Indian Antiquary, Vol. irp. 55. n 

Jd) Settlement Report of tie Hoaiiungabsd diatriet. By Mr. C. A. Elliots Appendix. 


Kasda. 

Betbe. 

Chfltbar. 

blaosi. 

Bilsdst. 


6. llbanna. 

7. Sakoma. 

8. Ataker. 

9. Akbnsdi. 

10. Tota. 

11. Bbeodra. 


12. Tandil (e). 

13. Kolsa. 

14. Snrati. 

15. Bela. 

16. Atkom. 
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the Vilhgcs of NimSr Many members of these tnhes embraced ilahomed^nisin 
in tlie reign of Aurungzebe , but their descendants ire mere nommnl Jlahomedms 
onlj practismg the simplest ntes of the creed, -while adhering largely to the old 
he ithen ceremonies prevalent among the Bhcels Not a feiv are idle and di‘.vo 
lute , yet the character of these tnbes has greatly improved of late jears, and many 
have become cultivators of land See the separate chapter on the Bbeel Tnbefl in 
Part III 

The BheeU of Bcrar are of the Turn clan, and extend far mto Khandesh 
The> are all JIaliomcdans, having changed their faith, it is commonly asserted, 
at the command of the Emperor Aunin^ebe There are Bheels m Baitool, 
Hoohtmgahad, and the Upper Godav cry Distnct 

• Section IV — The Bmghal or Binjicdr Tnhe * 

This tribe is m Chattisgarb Its social customs resemble those of the 
Ivauw ars and Gonds , and the cast of countenance of the three tnbes is v erj 
similar The BmjhiMs are found also in the small State of Borasambar m Sarabal 
pur , havung come there, it is sujiposed, originally from the Vmdhyan Range, to the 
west The chief of Ghes is of this tribe , and some of its members are settled m 
the cluefship of Ivharsal There arc likewise clans in Pkaepore, to the north east 
These are cultivatora, and are alhed to the Baigas of Mondla 

Captam “Ward considers that the BinjwSrs are a branch of the Baigd Tnbe 
and divides them into seven clans, which are given m the account of that tnbe 

Section V — 77ie Bhunjiya Tnbe 

A colony of Bhunjiyas is foimd m Raepore, to the east of the distnct n here 
tliJy arc somewhat numerous, especially in the Khanar and Bmdra Nawagarli 
Zaminddi ts, ‘ when, the} hold a good many fiurly cultivated VTllage*; 

* Section VI — T7ie Bfeurma Tn&e 

The Bhumias are a wild tnbe mhabitmg the remote tracts of Chattisgarh 
“ The sole heritage of the Bhflmia is an axe, and the venest shred of cloth attach 
ed to a strmg suffices to cover his nakedness He apparently scorns regular culti 
V ation, and looks upon ploughmg as beneath the digmty of man He rears a 
crop imder the system known as dahya, which consists m cutting down a patch of 
jungle, firing it m 3Iay, and then throwmg seed among the ashes This germi 
nates and spnngs up very fast after the commencement of the monsoon One 
patch of jungle yields m this way for two jears, and then a new tract is taken.up, 
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irliile the abandoned land -mil not recover itself, and be fit to be occupied, for some 
twelve or fifteen years” («). The Bhumiaa are fond of hunting with bows and 
arrows. They are a “ short, slim, black race, often with long shaggy hair, and wild 
looking, but essentia^y timid,” and living in scattered huts, (They mix little with 
other classes, and seldom come down to the plains. Being satisfied with the sponta- 
neous products of the forest they take only small interest in cultivation of any sort. 

Captain Ward states that the two words ‘ Baiga ’ and ‘ Bhmnia ’ are in Mandia 
synonymous and interchangeable. It would follow, therefore, that the Bhfimias 
there are the same as the Baigas. 

Sectim VII. — The Baiga Tribes. 

The Baigas are one of the most remarkable races of Central India, and differ 
bofh in language and appearance fix»m tlie Gonds. They are in greatest numbers 
in the Jlimdla district, where there are upwards of six thousand of them. 

Captain Ward dmded them into three great branches : 

1. The Binjwfirs, or BichwSrs. 

2. The Mundiyas. 

3. The Bhirontiyas. 

These branches, however, differ so much from one another that they may 
almost be regarded as separate tribes. “ One sect, the Mundiya, is known by the 
head being shaven all but one lock. The Binjwirs, on the other hand, wear their 
hah long, never cutting it, and tie it up in a knot behind ; so do the Bhirontiyas 
In stature some are taller than Gonds ; but as a rule they are all very much below 
the average height of Europeans. The Baigas to the eastwards, on the Malkal 
Range, are much finer specimens ofhumanlty.than those near Mandia. In habits 
too, they are superior, being a fine manly race, and better looking than tleir 
brethren near Mandia. They have not the flat head and nose, and receding fore- 
head, so common among the Gonds— the bead is longer, the features more aquiline 
.and the hands are peculiarly small. Some among them have, however all the 
types of low civiKzatlon— flat heads, thick lips, and distended nostrils; but, on the 
whole, the appearance of these Baigas of these e-astern Ghauts is striking, Is com- 
pared mth that of other aviid tribes. In character, too, they differ much from the 
more degenerate aboriginal races. Fearless, trustworthy, independent ready 
enough to give their opinion, and very willing to assist, they manage their rommii- 
mt,es m a way deserving of high praise. Social crime.,. snch°as abduction of 
women, are more or less prevalent among them; but these cases are always decided 
(a) Gazetteer of tlie Central Pnmncee, pp 107 los. 
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b> the village elders, generally to the satis0iction of all parties Ihefts amoiifr 
each other seem iinl^nown, except perhaps m years of scarcity Of slight, vviry 
bmld, they are a eiy hardy, extremely active, and first rate sportsmen Cunmnn- m 
mal mg traps and pitfslls and capital shots -with their small bows and arrows, they 
«oon clear the whole country of game Unarmed, saye wath the axe, they wander 
about the wildest jungles and the speed with which they fly up a tree on any 
alarm of tigers is wonderful , jret the courageous way m which they stand by 
each other, on an emergency, shows that they are by no means wantmg m bold 
ne'ss Their slwiU m the use of the axe is extraordmary , and they often knock 
over small deer, hares, and peacocks with it It is indeed by no means rare to see 
panthers brought in either speared or knocked on the head with the axe Even 
when occupied with his fields, the love of field sports seems inherent in the Bair'a 
and m the rams, when he has little else to do he and his compamons amuse them 
selves with ninnmg down sambar, and spotted deer, with their dogs^ followmg 
them mto the water, and Lillmg them with their axes when brought to bay (a) 

The dress of the men is exceedingly scanty , but that of the women is much 
more decorous The latter wear bunches of wool tied up m their hair, and are 
tatooed Ux.e Gond women The Baigas arc the pnests of some other abongmal 
tribes, especially of the Gonds They direct all their religious observances, 
and settle boundary disputes They invoke the gods of the hills the streams 
and the forests, and perform exorcisms and mcantations on great occasions 
They are summoned to avert cholera or small pox , and they smgle out the witch 
whose evil eye has brought trouble on a home or village It is common for a 
Bait^a medicme man to be summoned for the purpose of charming tigers away 
and savmn- cattle from their attacks Each of the three great branches of Baigas 
IS sfibdmded mto seven clans, as follows — 

Claiis of the Baiya Tnbts 

1 Marabi 5 CLulpnryo 

2 UoorUm C Kusyar 

a TJmarla 7 Bartarja (J) 

4 Sabbarya 

A small tnbe of Baigis inhabits the Salehtekree plateau 
Section VIII — The Dhungar Tnbe 

These are apparently a branch of the Kols of Chota J<agpore There is a 
larf^e colony of them m Sambalpur, and a few m the district of Bilaspur, where 

(rt) Gazetteer o{ the Central Pronnccs p "79 
(4) Jbul p 278 
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they are mostly in service. The Dhdngars of Berar are sheep farmers, and ma- 
nufacturers of blankets. They seem to be a different people from the Dhangars 
of Northern India. 

iSection IX . — Tkt Gadba Tribt. * 

A Kolarian tribe, inhabiting the country to the east of Bastar and Jeypore. 
The women wear a peculiar dress. “ A cloth three feet by six made from the 
fibre of the bark of the Knring tree, with horizontal bands of red, yellow, and 
blue, eacli about three indies in width, is secured roimd the waist by a girdle, 
then brought over the shoulder imd fastened down in front of the upper part of 
the body. The girdle is composed of from forty to fifty separate cords of about 
eighteen or twenty inches in length, lashed together at the ends in front. A 
chhplet of the large white seeds of the iusa grass strung together is fas- 
tened roimd the hair, as are also sometimes strings of white beads. Large earrings 
of three coils, of common brass wire, certainly three or four inches in diameter, 
are snspendetl to the upper cartilage of the ear, and hang down to the shoulder ; 
and another earring, resembling a brass button with a stalk to it, is worn in the 
lobe of the ear" (a). The Gadbas are given to into.xication. 

Section X . — The Kanicar Tnle. 

Tlie Kanwara are a large and mfincntial tribe chieflly settled in ChattiBgarh, 
numbering upwards of seventy-two thousand persons. All the landowners in the 
north belong to tins tribe. From their wealth and respectability they affect the 
importance and dignity of Rajpoots, and have become split up into more than 
a hundred gotras, some of wliicb, such as the DfllG, Dhdngar, Tilasi or Tawar, 
and the Sindil or Sarwaya, have adopted tlic sacred thread. Jlembers of the same 
gotras, like Rajpoots, do not intennmry. The pernicious custom prevalent among 
Hindus of the higher c.astes, of the marriage of mere cliildren, is spreading 
among the gotrai anxious to imitate Rajpoots; but unsophisticated Kanwars only 
marry when of mature age. They also eat flesh and drink spirits ; but the 
'itricter Kanwars abstain from such impure luxuries, ilost buiy their dead, but 
the Hinduized Kanwars bum. Altogether these Kanwars are a simple, primitive 
people, found chiefly in the northern and eastern bills of Chattisgarh, alarmingly 
superstitious, and marvellously obedient ” (b). 

A Kanwar is at the head of the state of Kenda, in the Bilaspur district ; and 
another is cliief of Korba, in Rie same district. The Kanwars of Raepore have 

(u) Gazetteer of the Central ProTinca<, pp SJ, 31. 

(//) Ihit, p 107. 
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prob'vbl^ come fixim the north From docnments said to exist nt Ratanpur there 
reason to believe that they conqacovd the north east tract of the Dilaspiir dis 
tnct from the Bhhyas There cm be little or no doubt that the chief coim'^ellors 
and most trust} foUovci’s of the Hoihoi Bansi prmces were Kann ars It v as to 
Kaiinar prmces that the} oitrusted the lull fortresses of Bila'^pui, on their 
descent into tlie plams while the as^rtmee rendered b} the Kanwars m the 
conquest of the south o^ Raepore and Bastar was reworded by large grants of 
1 md which are still held b} their dc cendonts m Dhamtan the Gundardehi 
Zaimndar and the Talukdar of Bhulidelu being both descendants of tlie«e coIo 
nist-) They ha\c always made a claim, thoUj,h m a half hearted way to be 
considered as Rajpoots connected with the Tiiar tnbe of the north west and 
tJieir claim has certainly been recognized in one instance as the first Kanmr 
cluef of harra recei\cd his states as a dowr} mth the daughter of the Rajpoot 
cluef of Kharnr (n) The habits of the Ivanwar* arc veiy similar to other tnbes 
mlnbiting the jungles They bury their dead and m their marnige ceremonie'' 
ON Old Brolimans and obtam the assistance of the elders of their villagefe 

Sution XI — Tie Aa/«r Tnbe 

A tnbe inhobitmg the densest forests of Raeport living on gome and the 
products of the jimgle The} abhor agncuUuril pursuits 

Section XJI~^TIe Sa nia Tnbe 

An agncultural tnbe at Pahar Siigira m Sambilpiir and also at hJiahn 
on the east of Raepore, and m other distncts The} are said to be a \ ery indus 
tnoufi people 

Section XIII — The Agh ina Tnbe 

These are culti\ators in Sarabalpur The chief of Phuljhargarh m Sam 
balpur IS of this tnbe There are many Aghonas m RSmpur and Rbjpore in 
the same district Next to the JToftas they are the most industrious md respect 
able agncultunsts of feambalpiir 

(a) Gaietteetcf the Central Pronnees p 414 Eitmct from 3Ir Heaitte Settlement Report 
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ABOrjGINAL TBIBES— DRAVIDIAK. 


I. — The Gond Tribes. 

See 1 —THE UnUR TRIBE SEo II —THE RAJ GOUD TRIBE Sec III —TUB RACfllUWAl 
TRIBE Sec IV— THE DADAVE TRIBE Sec V— THE KETELTA TRIBE. Sec VI — THl 
PADAl, PATHADI, PARDHAN, OR DC3AI TRIBE Sec VII— TEE DHOLI TRIBE. Sec 
VIII.— THE OJHYAE TRIBE Sec IX— THE TROOTAL, OR PEXDAEARYA TRIBE Sfc 
•X— THE KOIEABHUTAE TRIBE Sec XI —THE KOIKOPAt TRIBE Sec XII— THE BHIM; 
TRIBE Sec XIII— THE lURIA. OR MADTA TRIBE Sec XIV -THE BUBI TRIBE. Sec 
XV -THE EOBAJI TRIBE. See XVI -THE KIIATOLWAR TRIBE Ssa XVII —THE RAWA: 
BAXai TRIBE Sec SVHI -THE NAlK. OR DUCRWE TRIBE Sec XIX-TEC GAITI TRIBT 
Beo. XX.-THE mORlA TRIBE. Sec XXI— THE UAIIES TRIBE Sec XXII.— TUB GOWAR 
TRIBE SsaXXin- THE THOTU TRIBE. Sec XXIV.— THE KOHALIX TRIBE. See. XXI 
TEE JADVWA2J TRIBE. Sec XXVI.— TOC AXD TRIBE Bee. XXVII— TEE RUORADI TBIBI 
See. XXVIII— THE TAKUR TRIBE. SEC XXIX.— TUB UALDA. OR HABWA TRIBE 6 e< 
XXX-THB KOI TRIBE. Sec. XXXI.-THB NAIKOBI TRIBE Sec. XXXII.— TUB BUATR. 
TRIBE Bio. XXXUI -TOE AGARMUKDD TRICE. See. XXXIV.— THE BAEIYA TRIBI 
Sec. XXXV.— the SHARIA TRIBE. 

II. — Tue KnoxD Tribes. 

I^TSE BETTIAE TRIBES. II.— TUE BEXNIAU TRIBES. Ill.-TUE INDEPENBCXT TRIBES. 


I— THE GOND TRIBES. 

Gondw&na, the seat of the Gond tribes, by reason of its dense forests anc 
extended hills, Tvas for many ages an isolated tract in Central India, little affectec 
iy thf- Pihninal and jinrial ahaijwRS whirlv- i3arra.]yb Jhp s- 

Aryan or Hindu invaders, and afterwards, in a much later period, of Semitic oi 
Jfahomedan conquerors, were spreading over most other parts of India 
Although there is ground for the belief that the Gonds were an independent, self 
ruling people long before the time when their history commenced, yet not mud 
is known respecting them until the sixteenth century. “ It was then that San 
grfi.m Sa, the forty-eighth Rajah of the Gond line of Garha, Mandla, issuino- fron 
the SlaRdla highlands, extended his dominion over fifty-two gar/is or districts 
comprising the country now known as Bhopal, Saugor, and Damoh on the Vin 
dhyan plateau; Hoshungahad, Nursingpur, and Jubbulpur in the A^arbuddh: 
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Valley, and Mandla and Seonee m the Satpun highlands’ (a) The Gonds, bow 
eA er, date the commencement of thrar sovereignty over Garha Mandla from the 
year 358, but there is good reason for supposing that from that period doivn to the 
sixteenth century it .was of a very limited character For two centuries the 
three prmcipahties of Garha Mandla, Chand^,. and Deogarh, although under 
nommal subjection to the emperors of Delhi, were in a position of considerable 
power and importance The Gond pnnees of Deogarh gamed the good will and 
support of their suzerain by embracing the Mahomedan rehgion , but their descend 
ants contmue pure Gonds In the middle of the eighteenth century the three Gond 
States were absorbed by the Bhonsla Rajahs of Nagpore, and m 1781 their mdepend 
ence was finally destroyed by their becoming mcorporated in the Alahiatta 
pnncipahty of Saugor The Gonds seem to have been a quiet and unoffendmo- 
people, for durmg the two centuiies of their acknowledged sway no mstance la 
recoided of their havmg enlarged their temtory, or of their having engaged m 
one aggressive war (i) Their country was m a state of great prospenty, ‘ then 
flocks and herds mcreased, and then treasunes filled ’ Respectmg the Ch'^d i 
dynasty, Major Lucie Smith, formerly Deputy Commissioner of the distiict states, 
that “ they left, if we forget the last few years, a well governed and contented 
kingdom, adorned with admirable worl s of engmeermg skill, and prosperous 
to a pomt which no after tmie has reached 

At various periods there have been four Gond kmgdoms m Gondwana 
namely those of Garha Mandla, Kherla, Deogarh and Ch^Ja The district of 
Na"pore was m Deogarh, when that countiy was ruled by BaUat Buland 


The Gonds form one foiurth of the population of Betul, three fourths of Chind 
wara, one third of Seonee, and one half of Mandla, where the last Gond kmgs ruled 
The real wild Gond, who shims the sight of strangers, is best found in the unex 
ploi-ed regions between Cbattisgarh and the Godavery, and from the Wyngunga 
nearly to the eastern Ghauts More than eighty six per cent of the entire bodj 
of Gond'» in these Piovmces consist of Gonds, uho are distnbuted as foWenvs — 


Vmdhyan DiTision 

Narbudlh-i ditto 

Satpanv ditto 

CbatliEgarli Ptam 

Nagpore Plain and Wiirda Valley 

Other Parts 


65 ITS 
154 2^0 
50C 063 
806 
154 907 
157,500 (c) 


(a) Gazetteer of the Central ProTinc** of lad a by Charles Grant Eaq p Ixn i 

(b) lb t note p Ixxxu 

(c) report of the Census cf Use Central Prannees for IST® p S'* 
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The word ‘ Gond ’ or ‘ GuncI,’ in the opinion of Sir. Hislop, one of the best authorities 
on these races, is a form of Koud or Knnd, the h and the g being interchangeable ; 
and the word itself is probably connected with Konda, the Telugu for mountain. 
Tims the term Gond would signify, etymologically, people of the hills, a designation 

suitable to them. 

Tlie Gonds are characterized a flatness of head, shortness of hose, with 
thickness at tlie base, and largoiess of lip. Mr. Hislop describes them as “ a little 
below the average height of Europeans, and in complexion darker than the gene- 
rality of Hindus', bodies well proportioned, but features rather ugly — a roundwh 
bead, distended nostrils, wide mouth, thickish Up, straight black hair, and scant}-^ 
beard and moustaches. Both hair and features are decidedly Mongolian." The 
Gonds ordinarily content themselves with one wife, but those in good circiim- 
htances have several. The women are better looking than the men. In drc'-s, 
says Captain Ward, in his Settlement Report of the Jlandla district, they arc 
*• usually decent, though they wear only the dhoti and shoulder cloth of coar-e 
country-made stuffs, white, with a coloured tliread border. For ornaments they 
^\'ear strings of red and wliite beads, earrings of brass wire in coil, and polished 
zinc bosses; sometimes nose- rings of the same, and anklets and armlets of copper 
and zinc mixed, or of pewter and zinc. Wild as these people arc, scanty as is 
their dress, they are by no means above a certain amount of vanity. On festive 
occasions they wind long tresses of sheep’s or goat’s wool in their omi hair, which 
is generally worn long and tied up in a bimch behind, somewhat in the style 
adopted by European ladies of the present day. They wear no other covering for 
their heads; but occasionally adorn their hair with small brass coins and glass 
heads. They arc tattooed at an early age, some much more than others. Tlie 
I’ardhrms and Dholyiis arc the people who practise the art of tattooing; and some 
have quite .a local reputation for their skill in the art. They usually work with 
needles, and nib in indigo and gunpou’der or saltpetre ” {n). 

The fc.anic writer, speaking of the general cliaracter of the Gonds, says, that 
though “ wild, uncivilized, and ignorant, the Gonds are among thcm«clvcs honest 
faithful,' and trif-tn orthy, courageous in s<jmc points, and tnithful as rc^anls 
faidts they have committed (as a nde, they plead gnilty when brought before 
the Courts), As a race, they are now well beliavcd, and very naion.able to 
authority, however turbulent they may have been in former days. They occasion- 
ally exercise their talents in cattle-lifting. The Gond in sendee is exceptionally 
faithful and obedient to his employer, so much so, that be would not hesitate 
* (4) Gazette«r of tlMCentnl Proricces. p 271. 
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to commit Til} crime at hia orders, ind sooner than turn informer, ^ronld bim-self 
die This de^’cription applies only to the really wild Gonds, who have not become 
contaminated by contact with spurious civilization , for the domesticated Gond is 
mean, cringing cowardly, and as great a liar as anj other Ioi\ class of Indi m 
Under favourable circumstances Gonds are strong and well proportioned, though 
shghtly built, i eiy expert with the axe, and, though lazy do not make bad 
servants They still hke strong bquors, but Sir Hislop s remark, that ‘ their 
acts of worship m\ anafaly end m intoxication,' is too sweeping at the present 
day ' (a) 

The deities chiefly worshipped by the Gonds are Dflll Deo, Ivarain Deo 
Silraj Deo, MStl Devi (goddess of small pbx), Bara Deo, ivhair, Mftta Thakur 
Deo, and Ghan&yfim Deo Cholera receives divme homage as Marl, or Pestilence 
The Gonds have seven kinds of marriage Them widows are alwaj s expected 
to remany A younger brother has to many his elder brother’s iridow A 
Gond wishing to settle his eon seeks a wife for hurt among the daughters of his 
Bisters family Men are generally huncd , though the better classes copy the 
Hmdu custom, and bum their dead Women are always buried The grave is 
situated due north and south, the feet lying to the north, and the head to the south 
with the face turned up The common behef is, that at death the Gonds go to 
their deities, who are supposed to mbabit a region somewhere to the north They 
have no defimte idea of the future, or of immortality The sons of Gonds inhenfc 
equally , immamed daughters receive a Bhare(i) 

Gonds are found as far west as Nun&r, yet very few m number In Raepore 
the Gonds ire very numerous They are a down trodden race, few of them po& 
sessmg Tillages except in the midst of the jungles, while those inhabitmg the open 
country are almost entirely under the authority of the Hmdu population 

Although the Gond tribes are m reihty numerous, yet the Gonds them-=eh es 
divide their race mto only twelve and a half tnbes or branches The-=e are as 
follows — 

The Gond Tubes as dassijied by Viemselvts 

1 K4j Gond C Dloli 11 

2 EagliUTvM 1 OjhyU 12 Mndyil 

3 Dadave 8 Thotyll 12i- Pidal, of an 

4 Kalidya 9 Koilabhntul mfenor kind 

5 Pddal 10 Koikopal 

(a) Gaietieerof UiaCeiitHaPronnces v 

(*) IttJ p cn 
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Tlie first four, ivitli pcrliaps tlie Kolfims, are regarded ns Gonds of tlic purest 

type(ri)- 

Section I. — 77ie DJiur Gonds. 

These are the lowest of the race. Socially, they are even, lower than the most 
humble of the Hindu tribes, but rank above the Mhiirs and Dlicrs. They are an 
honest, straightforward, muscular people, but deficient in intelligence. In the Nar- 
buddba Valley these Gonds arc extensively employed in the cultivation of the soil. 
Having lost tlieir independence they arc mere dnidges. On the hills, however, 
they occupy a much more important position than on the plains, and are often 
headmen of villages. They are so remarkably flimplc and honest, even the wildest 
of the tribes, that they will fulfill any agreement which they make, no matter the 
difficulties in the way and the personal dtstresa winch they may have to endure. 

The Chattisgarli Gonds, who are mostly Dhurs, retain faint traces of serpent 
worship, to which, in all probability, their ancestors were greatly addicted, As 
they arc fond of having Hindu priests and agents, many of them arc fast learning 
Hindu usages and superstitions. 

Section II. — The Rdj Gond Ttibe. 

These are in the highest rank of Gonds ; and the title is borne by most of 
the nohle and governing houses. Prob.ably the Gond kings of former times Avere 
of this tribe. There are twenty-seven clans of Kfij Gonds in ChSnda, as 
follows : — 

Clans of Rdj Gonds of Chandd. 

I. — Clans worshipping seven minor deities. 

1. Knsnaka. j 3. JlarSwi. 

3. Mesram. | 4. Marskoh. 


II. — Clans worshipping six minor deities. 

1, Attam. 

2. Geram, 

‘ 3. Knrmeta. 

4, Kopal. 

5. Ureta. 

III. — Clans worshipping minor deities. 

5, Karpeta. 
fi. Kumra. . 

7. Kirnibka 

8. Soij&m. 

(u) The Aboriginal Tnbea of tie Centtal EroYineeB, 1^ the late Her. R II^lop, p 4. 


1. Alam. 

2. Dharwe. 

3. Ga«re. 

4. Jiigaalika. 


I 6. Pendam. 

7. Salam. 

8. Torjdl. 

9. Velodi. 
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IV — Clans Tvorsliippmg/otw minor deities 

1 Kowa 4 Siram 

2 Naitam 5 SimaLki 

3 ^Sariti 6 Tnlandi (a) 

The worshippers of seven deities may intermarry with those who v orsinp e 
and four , but the worshippers of six, five, or four deities, bemg regarded as one 
may not mtermarry 

The Gonds of Mandla belong to two tribes, the E&j Gonds and Raw an Bansis 
The former imitate closely the highest castes of Hmdiis They wear the "acred 
cord, and, lihe the Hmdua, carry their passion for ceremomal purification sometimes 
to an absurd length For example, Mr Hislop remarks that the wood for the 
fire on which their food is cooked, is sprmUed with water before use T^is 
desire to become ceremomally clean, m the Hindu sense, has had one good effect 
at the least, in leadmg them to abandon many of their filthy habits (^) Notwjtli 
Btandmg their adherence to Hindu usages, they arc obliged occasionally to visit 
their own deities, and even to put cow’s flesh to their lips folded in cloth, to vaid 
off evil from their houses 

The R^j Gonds are numerous m Nngpore They are scattered also about 
Berar, and m the forests south of the Wurdah, and north of the Norbuddha (c) 
There are some likewise m Hosbimgabad, of whom Mr C A Elliott remarks, 
that ‘a few are fine, manly fellows, and splendid shikaris (hunters) , but they are 
mostly a stupid and half tamed lot * (d) 

Section III — The Baghuwal Gond Tnbe 

An agncultural tribe of Chmdwara 

Section IV — Tlie Dadave Gond Tnbe 

Like the RaghuwMs, they are an agncultural people, chieflj found m Clund 
wara The RSj Gonds, Raghuwal Gonds, and Dadave Gonds eat food together, 
but do not mtermarry 

Section V — Hie Katulya Gond Tnbe 

A tnbe scattered about many plaras The\ closelj imitate the cu>.tom8 
of Hmdus, and endeavour to mtermany with the better Hmdu castes Some 
of tliem occasionally become Hmdus 

(a) Gazetteer of the Central Pnwmces p ISa 

(jj na v 273 • 

(a) Eislop 8 Abonsinal Tribes of the Centra Pronneea pp 4 6 

(i) Settlement Beport of Eoshimsshad By Ur C A EUictt B C S. 
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Section VI. — The Pdddl, Patiiddif Pardhdn, or Desai Gond Tribe. 

The PardbSns are the priests or reli^ous counsellors of the RSj Gonds. 
They are the Bhlits of Gonds of the upper ranks, “ repeating their genealogies 
and the exploits of their ancestors, explMning their religious tsystem, and assisting 
at festivals, on which occasions they play on two sorts of stringed instruments, 
named Un^ri and jantur. For their services they receive presents. The birth or 
death either of a cat or dog in their family defiles them : and from this unclean- 
ness they cannot be free till they have shaved off their moustache, purchased new 
household vessels, and regaled their caste with a plentiful allowance of arrack. 
These have assumed the name of Raj Pardhans, to distinguish tliem from a sub- 
division of the same class, which is degraded to the rank of a half-caste, con- 
sisting of those who, in the vicinity of Nagporc, speak Mahrathi, play on wind 
instniments of brass, and spin cotton thread, like the outcaste Hindus ” (a). 

Section VII. — Tlie Dholi Gond Tribe. 

These are musical performers. Their name is derived from the dhol or 
drum which they beat. Tlie Kagiirchi or Chherkya Gonds are n division of 
the tribe, and are goathci*ds in the fore.sts. 

Section VIII. — 77tc Ojhydl Gond Tribe. . 

"Wandering bards and fowlers. “ They sing from house to house the praises 
of their heroes, dancing with castanets in tlwir hands, bells at their ankles, 
and long feathers of jungle birds in their turbans. They sell live quails ; the 
skins of a species of Buceros, named Dhanchidya, whicli are used for makinf^ 
caps, and for hanging up in houses in order to 8«)ure wealth (dhan) and good 
luck ; and the thigh bones of the same bird, which fastened around the waists 
of children, are deemed an infallible preservative against the assaults of devils 
and other such calamities. Their wives tattoo the arms of Hindu women” (b). 
A sub-division of tie tn'ie is caifed ilfand Ojhjii, who pretend to great 
sanctity, and refuse to eat with other Gonds. Their women throw their loijsr 
cloth over the right shoulder, while other Gond women throw it over the left. 

Section IX. — The Tiiotyal, or Pmidabarya Go7id Tribe. 

Wandering minstrels. They smg in honour of their gods, especially of Jlata, 
goddess of small-pox. They aslq make baskets, and their wive^^ practise medi- 
cine in the country district's. 

(o) Hi«lop'8 Aboriginal Tnbea ol the Central rroTioees, p. G. 

<*) llu! 
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Section X —The Kottabhuial Gond Tribe 
■V wandering tnlie ‘ Their occupation consists m inakm"- a profit of \nce 
Their women dance (a) 

•S'ccfuiiAV — Tkt Kotk->pal Gojid Tribe 
Cowhenls kop'd is the Gondi comiption of Gopal The epithet '-(oi 
or Gondi, IS prcfiAcil to distinguish tlicm from other Ahirs m the Isa more Pro 
Mnc( (1) 

Stcfion Xlf — J7ic lihima Gond Tribe , 

A tnlK, in the north cast of the Bhandfin district 

Section XI/I — T/te Vai ta, or Mdd^a Gond Tube 
The Jlfinas arc the most numerous tnhe m Ihstar, where the> are afso 
callci! Jhom They arc a scry shy people, frequenting the densest jimgles 
* avoiding all contact ssith strangers, and flying to the bills on the least alarm 
Tiiey arc paid to be stronger, more agile, but less civilized than the Mimas, 
Uhatras, Parjas, and Pagirls Those who pay tnhutc to the Painh of Basfar, 
do so tn kind once a year The ofliccr of the Rnjali has mg beaten a drum outside 
i Milage, hides himself, and then tlie \ilhgcrs bring out their tribute to the 
ajipointcd spot “ They are a timid, quiet, docile race, and ♦although addicted 
todnnkiflg, art not quarrckonie Among thcrasches they arc most cheerful and 
light hearted always laughing ami joking Seldom does a Mina village resound 
With quarrels or wTanglmg among cither set , and m this respect tliey present 
a marked contrast to the mhabitants of more civilized tracts In common inth 
many other wild raccsi they hear a singular character for truthfulness and 
noncsty , and when once they get over the feeling of shyness, winch is natural 
to them, they are c\cecduigly frank and communicative ” (c) The clothmg of 
both men and women is aery scanty The men usually wear no headdress, 
and keep their hair shaved except a top knot, and arc fond of omnments 
Yming men have broad collars round tlieir necks, w orked with red and white 
btads Men ha\e a girdle of cownca or small shells round their loins and in 
It aknife is mserted A hatchet is suspended from the shoulder and sometimes a 
bow and arrows The string of the bow consists of a slice of bamboo carefully 
cut from the outer surf ice The bow is aery powerful, and is often bent by 

((jJ n UopB AborlyiBiilTr b tke Centro! Provinces p 7 
(i) lb I 

{e) Oajetteei ol tbe Central Pror new p 
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the application of the feet. An arrow di<*char^d from a bow thus bent wouW, it 
is affirmed, almost pass through the body of a man or deer. The women are 
much disfigured by the tattooing of their face, arms, and thighs. Tliey wear 
white beads set in large bunches round their nocks, and nlso an iron ornament 
decorated with brass and iron rings ; and are said by Mr. Hislop to wear only 
bunches of twigs fastened to a string round their waists. Tlie JlSrias are very 
observant, and are quick in imitating others. They have broad faces and flattish 
noses ; and are of the same stature as a middle-sized Hindu {a). 

In the district of Ch&nda there are four tribes of Gonds, one of which is 
the Maria, inhabiting the wild hills and forests beyond the IVjmgunga. The 
men are constantly seen mth a battle-axe in their hands. In the north, the 
tribe changes its name to Kohitur. It is said to have a language distinct from 
Gondi. The tribe has twenty-four clans, as follows 


Clans of the Maria, or Kohit&r Tribe of Clninria. 

I. Clans worshipping seven minor deities. 

1. Coda. 5. Tandu. 

2. Eindsktl. C Talandl. 

3. llesram. 7. \Vurc. 

4. Hapflcji. 

II. Clans worshipping six minor deities. 


1. Oerem. 

2. Hichami. 

S. Katiro. 


4. Dosendi. 

5. VTctia. 

6. -Wnika. 


III. Clans worshipping minor deities. 


1. Sagal. 

2. Koiiur. 

3. Eamr&. 

4. Eodltni. 


S. AIIqu. 

Nagwuti. 
7. pHtui. 


IV. Clans worshipping yhur niinor deities. 

1. Sonde. I 3. Molirtndo. 

2. Kondo. I 4. Piigati(i). 

At the great yearly festival of tlic Jlarias at the beginning of the monsoon 
they set up stones in a row to represent their gods, daub them witli vermilion, 

(») Ilialop'a Aborizuuil Tribes of tb« Centre! ProTiacct, Appendix, p. zi. 

(b) Onzettcer of tie Centrsl Pn^oee, 137, lis. 
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and present offerings to them Donng the mamage ceremony the yoimg people 
are brought mto a bower specnlly made for them vrliere standmg to'-etbci 
■water is poured upon their heads from above A dagger is placet! m the bride 
groom’s hand, which he holds to the end of the ceremony, the g-irments of bnde 
and bridegroom are tied together at the comers, a white mark is applied to 
the forehead of each, and water mixed with saffron and hmo is earned rouiifl 
them three times and then thrown aw ay 

Section AVF — The Mtiit Gond Trile 

The^e are reallj the same tnbe as the 5Hnas that mtermarrj with them, j et 
practically the two tribe's are distinct The MSrls are poorer and Ic'S civilized 
than the JlSrtas, and reside in the wildest regions, which are altogether unknown 
They do not shave their heads like the Jl^nas In height they are about foilr 
feet four inches, and are muscular and well knit together The dress of the 
women is even more scanty than that of the MSrla women, and consists of a 
tmy strip of cloth tied round the loms, or sometunes of only a small patcli 
Their hair is gathered up m a knot behmd, and secured by a bamboo comb 
Their skm is freely tattooed, which process is performed on girls at ten j ears 
of age The Jldrls are truthful and honest, and so exceedingly tumd that the 
whole population of a village will flee on the approach of a stranger, and will 
be thrown mto terror by the sight of a horse They have no cattle of any 
kmd , and a hatchet and an iron hoe are their onlj agricultural implements 
These Bin"'ular people live m a remote and mhospitable tract of country known 
as ilSdidn or Abajmard Their villages contain houses or huts made of grass, 

‘ the walls hemg composed of a strong high grass neatly put together, and 
afterwards daubed with mud ’ They cultivate the castor oil plant, tobacco, 
and losra The Marls are a nomadic race, remaining in one spot only for a 
short time(n) Both the Mfiris and the MSnas are said to have been once 
aihhfJ-nrl tn thn offermg, of human sacnfices They arc grossly superstitious, 
and are firm hehevers m necromamy and sorcery Every trouble and calamity 
13 attributed to witchcraft 

Section XV — The Kolam Gond Tk xhe 

The KoUms are rather ugly m appearanw The men wear ‘ silver or bra«s 
chams round their cars, and a narrow bangle at their wrists ’ The women tie 
up their hair m a knot behmd with red thread Their cars, necks, arms, and 
(<?) Caifttecr of tie Cestral Piwnnce* PT ^ « 
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ancles are profusely decorated with bea\y ornaments, while their thighs and 
legs behind are covered with tattoo marlcs. The bridegroom carries off liis 
bride from the house of her parents by force. The Kolams do not intermarry 
with the rest of the Gonds generally, although they gare present at their 
marriages. They inhabit the Kandi Konda or Pindi hills, to the south ot the 
Wux-da, and the ‘ table-land stretching cast and north of M^nikad, and thence 
south to Pfintanpalli, running paraDd to the western bank of the Pranhita’ (o). 

Section XVI. — The Khatobcar Goncl Tnbe. 

These have the same family names as the ItAj Gonds. Their ambition is to 
bear the dignity of Rajpoots, and to be reckoned as Hindus. They wear the 
sacred thread in mutation of Hindus of high caste. Those in Chanda came ori- 
ginally from Raepore. They are found in the north-east of Chanda. 

Section XVII. — 77ie Jidwan Bansi Gond Tribe. 

These, together with the R5j Gonds, inhabit the Mandla country. They are 
divided into the following clans : — 


1. Marobi. 
S. Morkam. 

3. T7arkara 

4. Srt Am. 

5. Tekam. 

6. Dliorda. 

7. Karyain. 

8. 'W’arwiti. 

9. Partili. 

10. Sarjan. 

11. CkichaiD 


Cian9 oftkeR&xcan Banst Gonds. 

13. Uarskols. 

13. Sarola. 

14. Padli. 

15. BliaJya. 

1C. Winka. 

17. Pandu. 

18. Enmbaro. 

19. Danketi. 

20. Amon. 

21. Korapa. 

22. Sima. 


23. Amdan. 

24. Temeua. 

25. Dareflm. 
2G. Ktndlim. 

27. Korcba, 

28. KaltC. 

29. TertilracUi. 

30. Amega 

31. MekrSm. 

32. Kuram. 

33. Nokma. 


The foRowtng clans also, although dtflermg in some respects from those 
given above, evidently belong to the same tribe : — 


1. Agharia or Muki. 

2. Gagya. 


S. DLalya. 

4. Barbaya. 

5. Bheaa, 


Bbimait, 

Gha3ift(6). 


The Gugyas are bards, and perform important duties at births, deaths and 
marriages. The Agharia is a worker in iron. ** He frecpxents the Bai"a viliaijes 

(a) Hislop's Abori^al TMbes of {heOentrAl Provinces, pp. 10 , II. 

(i) Gazetteer of Central India, p 273 ' ,• 
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and acts as "blacl^-anutli to tlie wLde community, no light task wliere the iron ore 
has to be dug from the hill, earned to the viUa^ forge, smelted, and then ivorked 
up to meet the vrants of the people The Aghanas may be set down as the 
laziest and most dnsiken of all the Gonds’ (a) The Ghasias of Jagdalpur 
obtam their hvelihood by keeping hor&es, making and mendmg brass vessel®, and 
by tbe cultivation of the soil 

Section XVIII — The NdiL or Dhunce Gond Tribe 
A few of these Gonds inhabit the country situated m the southern part of 
the Ch'mda district Their ancestors were soldiers under the Gond prmces , and 
consequently they prefer this kmd of life to agncolture They speak a pecuhar 
dialect of Gondi The Dhurwe Gonds are divided mto seventeen clans, which 
are classified accordmg to the number of deities they worship This is the second 
tnbe of Gonds in Chfinda 

Clam of the Nail or Dhunce Tnbe of Chanda 

I — Clans worshipping eeten minor deities 

1 Alranj . $ Eoripa 

2 Ktirnito | 4 TTinka 

II — Clans worshipping six minor deities 

1 Eornska • 3 i^moram 

2 Eolmchar | 4 Uaiiai 

in — Clans worshipping Jtu min or deities 

1 Ads I 3 Maldongre 

2 Paigam. I 4 Kurseoga 

lY —Clans worshipping four minor deities 

1 * Kawaclu I 4 Parchaki 

2 Kowa I 5 Tetam (&) 

3 Mork^ 1 

Section XIX — The Gaiti Gond Tnbe 

The chief pecuharity of the Gaiti Gonds, who call themselves also Koitar 
Gonds is that their villages have a separate house for bachelors, and sometimes 
another for unmarried women Their cluef festival is after the m gathermg of 
the nee crop, when they perform certain, cunons ceremonies m the thickest part 

(d) Q&zett«erof tbe Center India p 27A 
(2) Ihii p 133 

T 
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of tte jungle, wliere the ‘ great god ’ is represented by a pice enclosed in a piece 
of bamboo and hung up on a tree (a). 

Section XX. — The Moria Gond Trxbe.^ 

These inhabit the cultivated tracte in the neighbourhood of Jagdalpur, and 
from ‘ Nagtoka to the boundary of Jeypore, and from Sitapur to about thirty 
or forty miles north of the Indravati.' Th^ have the character of being excel- 
lent cultivators. They Tvear little clothing, and do not usually cover the head. 
The Glorias keep pigs in great numbers, and will eat the flesh of all animals, 
except that of the cow. They are more civilized than the Mdrias, and form the 
chief portion of the agricultural population of the northern and central portion of 
!^astar. Those in Jeypore, Kharand, and Patna, are less civilized than these. 
They wear their hair tied in a knot behind, thdr arrows depending from it by the 
barb. The Moria villages commonly contain families of other tribes. The men 
of this tribe are robust and intdligent, and are also honest and trustworthy. 
The ceremony preceding marriage among the Glorias is curious. Two grains 
of rice are dropped into a vessel, and if they come together, the marriage is pro- 
ceeded with, not otherwise. They worship three duties, Bhh Deo, god of the 
earth, Dongar Deo, god of the hills, and Bhimfen, or Bbima, the peculiar deity 
of the people of Bastar (6). 

Section XXI. — The Mance Gond Tribe. 

A tribe in Berar. 

Section XXII. — The Gotcdri Gond Tribe. 

A tribe in Berar. 

Section XXIIT. — The Tho&i Gond Tribe. 

A tribe in Berar. 

Section XXIV. — The Kohalin Gond Tribe. 

A tribe in Berar. 

Section XXV. — The Jdduaan Gond Tribe. 

A tribe in Berar. 

(a) EIslop'* Aborieinal Tribes of tko Cestrol Frortiicce. pp. 21, 22. 

SdecliousftoaUseBecctdsof the Goteiranm^f lcdia,No.20. Report oo Butar ina Kharojidf, p 8. 
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Section JOlVT — T he And Gond Ti tie 
Cxiltu ators in Berar They ert flesh, and bury their dead (a) 
Section XJCVIJ — The Buckddi Gond Tnhe 
A tnbe in Berar 


Section XX.VIII — The TaLiir Gond Tribe 
A tnbe m Berar (b) 

The Gonds of the Wyngunga perform all kinds of field work, such as tilling 
the soil cuttmg down forest trees, makmg fences and dams, and so forth They 
make good farmers and cultivators 

Section ATX/A ’’ — The Halba or Halica Gond Tribe 
These are scattered about the level and cultn ated tracts of the State of 
Bastar, and though numerous in the north, are scarcely seen much below the Indravat 
They affect the strictness of Hindus, for they neither eat the flesh of cows nor of 
stvme, and wear the sacred cord “They arc said to gam their living chiefly by 
distilling spirits, and w orship *v pantheon of glorified distillers, at the head of 
whom IS Bahadur Kaldl In the Raepore District, where they hold thirty 8e\en 
flourishing villages, they have settled down as steady cultivators, and unlike otlier 
ibongmal tribes, are quite able to hold their own in the open country Their 
religious observances are very simple All that is necessary for a good Halba is, 
that he should sacrifice once m his life three goats and a pig, one to each of the 
national deities called Narayan Gosam, Burba Deo, Sati, and Ratna Of these the 
two former are male, and the two latter are female deities , and it is to Isarayan 
Gosam that the pig is sacrificed ”(c) Both Halwas and Badiyas haa e abandoned the 
Gond language The former buiy their dead, and worship their ancestors The 
chief of Palasgaon, m the Bhandara district, is of this tnbe The Halbas of Raepore 
are a colony from Bastar, and are settled chiefly in the south west of Droog 

The Halbas are divided mto numerous dans, some of which are as folloivs — 


1 Bon 

2 Kotwar 

3 Karat 

4 Chindo. 


Halba Clan'i 

5 Koliara 
C Bhandara 

7 limaria 

8 Cl arun 


(o) Gazetteer of Berar hj A<C Iijiai p 18a 
(ft) lb d 

(e) Gazetteer of the Central Fronncee pp 1*1 I** Introduction 
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These cbns intermarry. Members of the same clan are regarded as belonging 
to the same family, and do not intermarry (n). 

Section XXX. — The Koi Gond Tribe. 

The Kois are found in some parts of Bastar. They form a considerable 
portion of the population of Jigargftnda on the Chintalnfir estate. Thy are numer- 
ous also in Kotapalli, a sub-division of Bastar, and in Lingagiri. Almost the whole 
population of Potikall, in Bastar, is of this tril)e. There are colonies of the Kols 
in Lunlcam, in the same district. 

The Kois arc called KoiwArs in the Upper Godavery District: but they call 
themselves Koitors; and b}' the Telinga population they are tonned Koidlioras-. 
They are aboriginal inliabitants of tbc district. In those jrarts of tlie country 
where they come in contact with the TeUnga jK>pulation, they Imve adoi)ted many 
of their manners and customs. 

Section XXXI. — The Xmiude Gond Tribe. 

The Naikudes of all the Gond tril>es have mnsit conformed to Hinduism. 
They dress like Hindus, and will not cat beef; but u-ill eat, liowevcr, tlie flesh of 
most other animals usually eaten by the Gond. They are found in the jungles 
to the north and south of Pain Gunga, especially Iwtwecn Digaras nml Umnrkhcd; 
about Aparawa Pet, os far as Xirmed, whence. ‘ intermingled with Hindus, they are 
sc.attcred westward nearly to Bidar’(^>). Brahmans assist at their tnarria"es, 
■\Vidow8 arc not permitted to many again. Both custrans of huming and bury- 
ing the dead arc practised. The worship of ancestors is common amon" them. 
The poor arc given to thieving, and are fond of strong drink. 

Section XXXII. — The Bhafra Gond Tribe. 

The Bliatras are cultivators in the tract of country castuanl of Bn«tar. Al- 
though an alwriginal tribe they wear the sacred cord like higher c.aptc HiucltLs; hut 
unlike them, will eat nearly’ all kind's of meat, except the no'.h of the cow. 

Section XXXIII. — Tite Aeianmtnde Gond Trilf. 

A small trilx: in Berar. 

Section XXXIV. — TJit Itndiya Gond TriU. 

The B-adiyas appear to he Gonds yet they ennfonn, to some extent, to Hindu 
ii«ige<8, and sficak the language of Hindus. They inhabit Cliindwara. betneen 

r.»T«n pn lie LbhA r.pxsntip rf 'V Utifitt, B C S , p 3€. 

* (ft) IIUlop'i Aborlfic^ Tnb«< of tlie Centra) IVnrliica, p. 21. 
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Climdffnra tom and the Mahadevo hdls Lie Hmdus, they bury their dead 
scattenng tlie ashes into the nearest nver ’ 


Section XXXV — The Skana Gond Tnbe 
This tnbe has been discovered by Mr C Scanlan m the Satpun HiUs, who 
has no hesitation in placing it among the Gond family It is somewhat suspicious 
however, that they neither cat nor dnnk nor intermarry with other Gond tnbes 
They refnm from eating the flesh of the cow and wild buffalo, but feast readily 
on deer, pigs nnd other wild animals The Bhanas usually bum their dead, yet 
buiy such persons as have been killed by wild beasts, while thej entirdy abandon 
those killed by the tiger, and will not so much as touch their bodies Their chief 
object of adoration is the Saj tree The Bhana swears by the leaf of this, tree 
n hich is broken and placed on his head The tnbe i«i divided into eighteen claits 
as follows — 


1 11 nl aria 

2 Cl altlua 
S Angnm 

4 £hard a 

5 Dariolii 
G Nahalia 


Bkaria Clam 


Bagotia 

13 

Kurmn 

Itotbia 


Bjilia 

Gangta 

15 

Bagilar n Khaniarea 

Parn 

1C 

Oanl a 

Mebm a 

17 

Bagdii. 

Pachalia 

18 

Ataona (a) 


II~THE KHOND TBIBES 


The hulk of the population of Kharondc or Ivalahandi, in Sambalpur, 
consists of khonds, who are too flckle and restless to remam in one spot more 
than a short time They bear a high character for veracity and fidelity 
“ Their word, it is said, may be wholly relied on , and they wall never desert those 
to whom they have promised to adhere, or betray those they have engaged to 
protect’ Tl’ot WcrntfiiA?; 'K.Wrrfiv Vwimtg IoVwtj tTiW-, Itwcfc'javjAi -wA ?a.'rA'7V'i. 

or Dontma The former are the more civ ilwed The two tnbes do not mter 
marry Ivhonds are found more or le^s m all tlie sub div isions of the Sambalpur 
temtorj 

These Khonds aie connectetl with the great familj of the same name 
occupymg the hdl country of Onssa The temtory mhabited by them is about 
two hundred miles m length and one hundred and seventj m breadth, and is 


(a) The Indian Ant qnary Vol I p 1S3 ' Notes on the Bhanas By Mr C Scanlan Assutant SnrTejor 
(») Sir B Jenk ns Peport on ^apI>ore p 31 
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unequally divided by the JIaliaiiadi. Th^ are found on the borders of the Chilka 
Lake, on the east, in the district of Bastar, and as far west as Berar. 

The word Ehond means mountiuneer. The Khonds who dwell on the liills 
are called Maliah Koinga •, and those of the plains Sasst Koinga ; while those 
found to the south of the Jlahanadi are styled simply Koinga or Kwinga. Lieute- 
nant Hill remarks, that, in their own language, they term themselves Knee. A 
single Khond is called Kwinga. By TJriyas they are termed Khonds ; and by the 
Telino-as, Kodulh, and often Kodhwanhlft, or hill people ” (n). 

The Khond tribes are divided into three principal branches : — 

1. The Bettiah IGionds — servile or subjugated tribes scattered about the 
plains below the GhAts, in dense forests, and in small hamlets. 

2. The Bermiah Khonds — a free people retaining their lands, for wWch they 
pay rent to laixdowners, and which are sitxtated in the woody skirts of the hills. 

3. The wholly or virtually independent Khonds, occupying the central table 
land of the Gh&ta, at an elevation of about two thousand feet above the plains. 

The members of the same tribes do not intermarry, but members of different 
tribes do. Boys of ten or twelve years of age are married to ^rls of fifteen, or six- 
teen. The bridegroom’s father purchases the bride witli a certain number of 
cattle. The marriage rite is very simple. “ The father of the bridegroom with 
his family and friends bears a quantity of rice and liquor in procession to the 
house of the parents of the girl, the priest dashes the bowl, and pours out a 
libation to the gods. Immediately the parents of the parties join hands, and 
declare that the contract is completed. An entertainment, to which both families 
contribute equally, is then prepared, of which all present partake. To the fea'Jt 
succeed dancing and song. When the niglit is far spent, the principals in the 
scene are wised by an imcle of each upon liis shoulders, and borne through the 
dance. The burdens are suddenly exchanged, and the uncle of tlie youth dis- 
appears with the bride, The assembly divides into two parties. The Siiesds of 
the bride endeavour to arrest those oS the bridegroom to cover her flight ; and men, 
women, and children, mingle in mock conflict, which is often carried to great 
lengths. Tims the semblance of forcible abduction attends the withdrawal of the 
bride among the Orissan Khonds, as it did among many nations of ancient Europe, 
and now does among the tribes of the Caucasus ” (6). 

The social organization among the Khonds is strictly patriarchal. All the. 
sons, together with their w’ives and fiumlics, are in subordination to the father, and 

(a) Calcotta Ilenev, VoL V, p. 20 
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obej lus autbonty They possess no properly of their own, and all that they 
maj acquire by labour or in any other way, belongs to the father Their com 
mon mother prepares the food for all A village consists of a number of famUies 
under the headship of an hereditary patnarcli A cluster of viUa^es will haie 
another head Several clusters form a tnbe, which is under the gmdance of a 
petty chief And all the tribes m a given tract are grouped together, and are 
go\emed by a superior chief, who is stjled JChonro or Bisaye 

Concerning the physical characteristics of the Khonds, Captam Jlacpherson 
says, that they are “ distmguished by boddy strength and symmetry Their 
height IS about the average standard of Hindus in the Penmsula The muscles 
ofthe lunhs and body are clean and boldly developed The slon is clear and 
glossy, its colour rangmg from a hght bamboo to a deep copper shade The 
forehead is full and expanded The cheek bones are high and rather prommeut 
The nose is seldom, though occasionally, arched and is generally broad at the 
point The bps are full, but not thick The month is rather large The whole 
ph} siognomy is generally indicative of mteUigence and determination blended mth 
good humour In their personal demeanour they exhibit the easy bearing of men 
who are unconsaous of infenonty, and rarely employ expressions of mere 
courtesy In salutation they raise the hand peipendicularly above the head In 
meeting on the road, the younger says, ‘ I am on my way, , and the elder rephes, 

* go on ’ ” (a) The Khonds arc possessed of great determination and courage 
They respect the rights of one another, but, until taught by severe measures paid 
no heed to the rights of other races Hospitable to strangers, sensitive, and high 
spirited, they display a mixture of kindness and vindictiveness, often foimd among 
an independent and semi barbarous people A Khond village consists of a group 
of hou‘*es hoarded and thatched, constructed on a uniform pattern, and situated on 
a well selected site — a knoll, a clump of trees, by a stream, or on the fhnge of a 
forest They have their own mde arts, and manufacture their cloths, ploughs, 
bows arrows, and personaT ornaments, for wfiicfi tfiey exdi6it great loncine^s 

The Khonds worship the earth goddess, the ‘ god of limits, the sun and moon, 
the ‘ god of arms,’ the ‘ god of hunting,' the * god of birth,’ the ‘ god of smaE 
pox,’ the ‘god of the lulls,’ the ‘god of the forest,’ the ‘god of showers,' 
the ‘ god of fountams,’ the ‘ god of nvers,’ the ‘ god of tanks, the -village god, 
and a multitude of inferior and local deities But they have no images and no 
temples 


(o) CalcnUa Benew Vo’ V n* 11 
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The principal divinity is the earth goddess, to whom formerly human sacrifices 
or Jleriahs, were offered, in order that being propitiated she might cause the soil 
to become fertile. These sacrifices ircre of a two-fold character, that is, were 
either public or private. As this subject, however, has been s® frequently and fully 
written upon, it is unnecessary to dilate upon it here (a). The thanks of the 
civilized world are due to Greneral Campbell, and to the noble men associated with 
him, who by tbeir wisdom, firmness, patience, and unceasing kindness, induced 
these wild races to abandon the horrid and inhuman rite. 


(a) The Wild Tifbea of QiObdisUii, b7Me)or*Genenil CunpbeU, C. B. 



CHAPTER VI. 


ABORIGINAL AND MENIAL TRIBES. 

I — KAErti. II — DHAlfWAR IIL — GOTR IV— LAJAH V — NEEAL VI— EAJJAR VII — HAT- 
KAK Vni— KAUB 12.— TAGABA. 2— PABJA. H— SDUDI XII.— ABAKH XIE— JEUHIA. 
XIV— KAKJAR. XV.— BANDARWAR. XVt— MORAE XVII— NATE XVni— PA^GA. XES — 
GANDLA. ZX— KOLI 2X1— KAMAR XXII — KHANDER XXIII— GASSIAH XXIV— KOX 
DBA XXV— KUAIMAR. XXVI— RAGAR. XXVI!— HELIA, XXVIII— KAIKAEI XXES.— RA 
irOSL XXX— KULATNI XXXI — OOARA. XXIll— DEER. XXXIIl— JIAEAR XXXIV— DOM 
XXXV — KEATIK. XXXVL— BAHELU XIIVIL— UADGI XXXVin,— BEANGI OR KHAKROB. 
XXXIX— MEHTAR XL-MANO XII — SUNKABIWAR. XUI— BHAMTIA XUII— MANNE 
PDWAR. XLTV^OTtKANIWAH Xt-V-MEOB. XLVl— DA8RI XIVII— ARVI XIVIU-OJA 
OB OJEA XLIX-KCOT. L— PATRA XL— DEAMOKIL III — MAJHIA. LIII— TBOB LIV — 
ZARBA. 

1 . Naktl 

A tribe itt Berar. 

2. Dhanwar. 

The DhanwArs have many branches, and display many of the characteris- 
tics of Kanwars. 

3. Gote. 

An aboriginal tribe of the Upper Godaveiy District. They are a wild people, 
little aifected by the civilizing influences in their neighbourhood, and are said to 
be ‘ timid, inoffensive, and tolerably truthfid.’ Their restless habits, however, do 
not admit of their settling down as good agricuiturists, and, generally speaking, 
they move from one spot to another once in every three or four years , but on the 
banks of the Sabari, and in the neighbourhood of SironcLa and Dumagudem, there 
are numbers of them who have settled down, and have accumulated some wealtli 
in flocks, in herds, and in money ” (a) Like most abongmal tnbes the Got^s are 
fond of strong drink 


4 Lajar. 

These are found on tlie fringes of the Satpura hills They are cliiefly hewers 
of wood, • 


(a) Garettaer of tha Oeatrsl Pnmaces, pp 600, SOI 
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5. Nehdl. 

Menial servants to the Gonds of Berar, In Khandesh they were formerly a 
' very tvild people, living as savages. In the Khandesh records they are regarded 
as belonging to the Bheel tribes. Nehal families are settlech among the jungles 
and hiUs of Hoshungabad. •* 

6. Rajjar. 

An aboriginal tribe cultivating patches of ground in the jungles and on the 
hills of Hoshungabad. 

7. HdlLar. 

The Hatkars of Berar profess to be Baigi Dh^ngars, and therefore to be con- 
nected trith the Bhangars. But they are a tribe distinct in themselves, “ The 
general idea," says Captain FitzGerald, Assistant Commissioner of Berar, “is, 
that originally there tvere twelve tribes of Bargi Bhfmgars who came down from 
Hindustan, and that from them the country about Hingoli was called Bar Haiti, 
wliich the Hatkars say is a corruption of the words B5rah Hatkar, or country of 
twelve Hatkars " (a). The Hatkars are divided into three clans, as follows : — 

The Hatkar Clans. 

1, BoU. 2. GurdL 3. Muski, 

, These three clans are found in Berar, Hingoli, and the neighbourhood. The 
Hatkars are described as an ‘ obstinate and quarrelsome ’ people. They biuy the 
male dead, if they have not died of a woxmd received in the chase or battle. The 
body is placed in the grave sitting cross-legged, with a small piece of gold placed in 
its mouth. The bodies of those Hatkars who die from wounds received in battle 
or in the chase, are burnt, thdr feet being placed towards the east. The Hatkars 
eat all kinds of meat, except that of cows and p^s. The hair of their head is 
Tjuveruift. T.’uese peuihuurev.uh'to ’ue %ue,‘ ddie-UDlheh men, ’na^g a most 
wonderful resemblance to one another, which may he accounted for by the con- 
stant and exclusive mtermarriage of their three great families. They are most 
independent in bearing, pretentious in character, and are the stuff of which good 
soldieiy is made. They inhabit, speaking generally, the lulls on the northern 
bank of the Paingunga. Their villages are placed like a line of outposts alon»’ 
our frontier with the Hyderabad Territory' " (6). * 

(o') Ouetteerot Bcnr,by])ir. A.C.Lx^,p.20I. 

(J) 3bid, 2(K. 
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8 Kaur 

The Kaurs are usually r^arded as abongines, .although claiming to have been 
originally connected ivith the Tuar tnbe Rajpoots in, the North "Western Pro * 
vmces “ Their claim," says Mr Hewitt, “ has certainly been recogmzed m one 
instance, as the first Kaur chief of Nurra recmved his estate as a dowry with the 
daughter of the Rajpoot chief of Khumar ” (a) Nevertheless, their customs are 
not like those of Raipoots, but like the aboriginal tnbes of jungles They wor 
ship Doolar Deo and Boorha Deo, Gond deities, and, as n class, avoid mtercourse 
with Brahmans Their marriage ceremonies are performed m the presence of the 
elders of a village , and they bury their dead The Kaurs are good and indus 
trious cultivators * 

9 Tdgard 

A destitute tnbe eating e\erytlung procurable, even snakes and other rep 
tiles They subsist chiefly on the produce of their fields, and on the chase They 
inliabit the country south of JagdalpurJ^fix»in Sitapur to Simkam The TagArds 
are probably an offshoot from the Gonds 

10 Faijd 

A tnbe occupymg the same country as the TagArils, ahd eshibiting the same 
charactenstics They too, m. all likelihood, are related to the Gonds 

11 Stindi 

These are found in most parts of Bastar Thej are dealers m spints and 
are distillers from the Eastern Ghlts They are .aNo settled m Sambalpur 

12 AraUt 

A tnbe m Berar 

13 Jhxma 

A somewhat numerous tnbe of cuZCivaCors and hunters They are seen For 
the most part, about Narainpur and Pratappur, and m the direction of Kanker in 
Bastar In manners, customs and appearance, they resemble the Mimas The 
Jhunas are probably of Gond descent 

14 Kanjar 

A small commimity Uvmg m hamlets m the jungles between Nagpore and 
the Wurda They make coar«e .canvas and ropes, rear donkejs, cany gram, 

(a) Eeportof thcSftUemento* E»epoi«,lqrMr Hewitt CCS p 3 j 
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repair liand-miUs, and generally have no fixed ca l l in g or pursuit. Formerly, they 
were incorrigible cattle stealers and highway robbers (a). 

15. Bandarwd. ^ 

A wild and savage tribe in the remote tracts of Cbattisgarli, some of them, 
of both sexes, it ia rumoured, wandering about in a state of nature, and living 
mostly in trees. The word bandaned is derived from bandar, a monkey, and in- 
dicates, it is said, the monkey habits of these strange people. They are represented 
as caimibals by Sir R. Jenkins, in hSs report on the Nagpore territories, as armed 
with bows and arrows, and as being ignorant of the comforts of hut or house, 
satisfied with the shelter whicl^ the jungle affords (i). 

16. Morar. 

The Morars are found in Bastar. 

17. Nath. 

"Wandering jugglers and rope-dancers. 

18. Panga. 

A tribe inhabiting the Salehtekree Hills. 

19. Gandla. 

A tribe inhabiting the Salehtekree Hills. 

20. Roll 

These are scattered -about the NimJir and Berar districts. Some are n’eavers 
and village police in Hoshnngabad. A few are found elsewhere. In Berar the Kolis 
are said to be divided into two tribes, which have been reclaimed from a wild life 
at Afferent periods. They are agriculturists in that proAunce. 

21. Komar. 

The Kamars are found in the remote jungles of Raepore, where they lead a 
wild life, subsisting on game, and on the products of the forest. They have a 
great aversion to agriculture. 

22. Khand&r. 

An outcast tribe in Chattisgarh. 

. (a) 8irR Jeokiiu'BeportonNa^rfiip. 43. 

(J) Jiid, p. M. 
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. 33 Gassiah 

An outcast tribe m Chattisgarh They are found in all tlie sub divisions 
of Sambalpur 

24 Kondra 

Basket makers working m bamboo, m various parts of Sambalpur especially 
in the Bargarh Tahsd 

25 Kummar 

Basket makers and fowlers m Kharonde 

26 Eagar 

A low caste people m Baitool 

27 noha 

A low caste people in Bhanddra 

28 Katlojt 

Notonous, slulful, and determmed thieves m "Wardha, Berar, and elsewhere 
Thej make mats, repair hand mills, let out donkeys, and in general pursue mis* 
cellaneous Lmds of occupation Their women are famed as fortune tellers 

29 TAe Eamost Tribe 

A predatory tnbe in Berar 

30 The KiUatni 

“A pecuhar sect of females, walkers on stilts, wrestlers and sword cutters 
They generally hve with bad characters Their numbers are recruited by the pur 
chase, or theft, of illegitimate children («) 

31 GoArd 

Labourers m purSra, of the Bhandara district, and m other places 

32 Dher 

Labourers m Kagpore, Bhandara, Sambalpur, and other districts They 
tire a large tnbe m these provinces, numhermg upwards of half a nulhon of 
persons In Nagpore they are weavers and cotton spmners, and together vath the 
Koshtis, are the most important non agncultural class m the country The Dhers 
are found in Nimar and Berar The Dhers are the most numerous class of people 

(a) Settlemeot Rffport of tie Wynjanj:# by Ur A.J Lawrence p 7s 
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in Bbandara or the "Wyugunga, -where th(y perform many forms of menial sen’icc, 
and occupy a comer of every town and village. They are the day-labourers of the 
country. See an accoimt of this tribe in Fart III — The Tribes and Castes of the 
Bombay Presidency, Chapter VII. ^ 

Respecting the origin of the Dhers in the Central Pro-vunces, the compiler 
of the Census Report of 1872, makes the following observation : — “ Their present 
position and distribution over the province wouldsnggest the idea of their hairing 
immigrated in great numbers from Western India at some remote period, and hav- 
ing been of con<!ideration in olden days ; but newer settlers found them more 
intimate in their relations with the people of the country than seemed good to the 
stricter rules of caste ; and the’ new settlers being the more powerful, and carrying 
■with them the prestige of more recent connexion with their homes in the west, 
looked down on the Dhers, and reduced them gradually to the state in which we 
find them”(a). I fear this observation, though intcrestbg and somewhat ingen- 
ious, would not he borne out by facts. The Dhers in the west arc as low in social 
position as those of Nogpore. ilorcover, there is not, so far as I am aware, any safe 
record of the Dhers of former times in these provinces being of higher rank or of 
greater account than those of the present day. 

33 . mar. 

These arc very numerous in Bcrar, Ch5nda, Hoshnngabad, and other parts of 
the countty. Their occupation is, in themain, two*fold. Tlicy arc cotton-spin- 
ners and weavers of coarec cloth ; and are also village watchmen. Some suppose 
tiie JBifirs and Dhers to be tlic same tribe. There are a few in Sambalpiu*. 

34. ' ilem. 

A very low caste, whose occupation and duties are similar to those of tlie 
Dhers. They seem to be identical -with the Dorns of Northern India. They are 
numerous in Kharonde. 

35. Kkatik. * 

An outcast race in Nagpore, OhSnda, Berar, Jubbulpore, Saugor, and else- 
where, sinular to the Khatiks of Nortlicm India. 

36. Bakdia. 

These roar pigs, manufacture castor oil, collect lac, and pursue various other 
occupations. 

(«) Rfport of the C«»»u* of Ui«CcntnI Prorince* for 1872 p. 3*. 
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37 Mddgi 

A low tribe m Chanda and Berar 

^ 38 Bhangi or KhM.rob 

Scavengers m ChSnda They are called Kh&krob m Berar 
39 Mehtar 

Sweepers A u'sefiil class scattered about all the districts 
40 Mdng 

A low tnbe m Nagpore, Nxmar, Berar, Hoshimgabad, and other districts 
They make brooms, sell grass and wood, and pursue vanous occupations of a 
similar nature They are also employed as musicians and singers at the great 
festivals of other tnbes 

41 SunLamidr 

An outcast race m the Upper Godaverj' District 
42 Bkamtia 

These manufacture ropes, mats, baskets, and the like They reside m the 
W 3 aigunga, about Nagpore, and m many other places 

43 Mannepuudr 

An outcast race of the Upper Godavery District 

44 Nelkantiidr 

A Ion tnbe of weavers of coarse cotton cloth in the Upper Godaveiy District 

45 Muge 

Fishermen and quail catchers 

46 Ddsrt 

In Berar 

47 Arm 

A few families in Berar 

48 Oja or Ojha 

Smgers and beggars m Chanda, Raepore, Hoshimgabad, and elsewhere 
They are said to be the BhSts, or genealogists, of the ICurkfl tnbe 
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49. Keot 

A considerable tribe of more than forty thousand individuals, scattered over 
the Sambalpur province, of whom more than onc-half are in the Bargarh and Sam- 
balpur tahsils, and ten thousand more are in the Sonpur State. 

50. Patra. 

An insignificant community of only ninety persons in some parts of Samb.al* 

pur. 

51. Dhantikh. 

A low caste, settled chiefly in Karsingpore and Raipore. They probably 
correspond to the Dhanukhs of Nortbem India. 

52. Majhia. 

About two tliousand Jlajliias arc scttlwl in Sambalpur, of whom more than 
half arc in the tnhsil of that name. 

53. Teor. 

The Teons number less than a thousjind persons. Tliey arc settled in Sambal- 
pur, especially in the Bargarh and Sambalpur tahsUs. 

54. Zarra. 

These arc also in Sambalpur, .and arc about twice as numerous as the forego- 
ing. Nearly one-half of them are in the Bamra State, 



CHAPTER 711. 


Section I — The Sect of the Man Bhau De% otees 
Section II — The Mahomedan Tribes 

1— PINJARA 2-KANCHAB 3-BOHRA- i^UEIEH 5-SAmR C-aiOOITAt 7-PATHA^ 
8— LAEANI S— SIDHI 10— THE ARABS II— THE EOHILAS 12— BIALTfl 13-BAlOOCHI 
14-irEENA IS-BHARAELI 16— PAKHALI 17— KACHI 18.-KASAI 19-KANaAR 20- 
LAKARI 21— BBEEL 22-PI^DARI 

Section III — The Parsees 


Section I— THE SECT OF THE MAN BHAU DEVOTEES 
Tms 18 a numerous fraternity, of ngid morals, and clotlied m black garments 
The gloominess of their dress gi\es them a smgular, not to say estraordi 
nary, appearance m a land of excessive light, m ■which all classes of native society 
are accustomed to army themselves m robes of whiteness, or of divers bright 
and gorgeous colours Even ascetics, of whom there are numberless sects, 
commonly assume a yellowish dress, which is both stnking and picturesque The 
MSn Bbaus, however, men and women — for although unmarried, the two sexes 
ire admitted into this commiimty — wear garments of a sombre blackness 

The sect is not confined to any one caste, but admits persons of all Hmdu 
castes, especially Sudras , but Brahmans, even Mahomedans, on changing their 
rehgion, are occasionally received likewise Children also, girls as well as boys, 
are frequently set apart m e'vriy hie, by a kmd of consecration, to this religious 
order, are handed o\ er to the monks, and are brought up m their maOis, or 
monasteries The morality of this people is professedly of a high character 
They ■wander about subsistmg on chanty, are very abstemious, refram from eatmg 
flesh and fish, and from drinking spirits, are ■virtuous and pme, abstain from 
marriage, and are gentle and moflensive The women have their separate apart 
ments, distmct from the men, yet m the same buildmg Should any impropnety 
anse between the sexes, as sometimes happens, the gmlty parties are removed, and 
compelled to reside by themselves m inllages with other Hmdus , and while not 

w 
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altogether excommunicated, are for the future regarded as secular members, and 
are no longer designated by the term Mfoi Bhau, but bear the name of Gharbar 
and Grist, the former -word meaning ‘ confusion,’ and representing the disorder 
they have brought into the society ; the latter designating the fact that they have 
abandoned a life of celibacy, and have entered into family relations. Such persons 
are permitted to accumulate property in money and lands. Although no longer 
wearing the black dress, they continue to observe the peculiar customs of the sect. 
Indeed, aU. who belong to it constitute a family, and speak of one another as 
brothers and sisters. 

The IilSn Bhaus are exclusively devoted to the worship of Krishna ; pay no 
reverence whatever to any other Hindu deity; and abhor tutelary gods and painted 
fetones. Their sacred book is the Bhagawad Gita ; and they reject all other sacred 
books. It is remarkable, that the most licentious deity of the Hindus, whose 
worship is almost everywhere associated with gross sensuality, should be the 
object of veneration by a people of strictly moral principles. There arc two forms 
of Krishnaism however, — one sensuous, the other meditative. The sensuous 
they choose to ignore; and to the latter direct all their attention. Those portions 
of the Bhagawad in which the divine goodness, benevolence, and purity are pour- 
trayed, they delight to ponder. The mantra, or sacred words, which are 
secretly communicated to those who wish to be initiated into this- religion, are 
taken fixim the Gita. No one under the age of fifteen or sixteen years, though 
it may be living within the walls of the monastery and wearing the black dress, 
is admitted to its full communion, or is considered discreet enough to ha^'e the 
jnantra whispered into his ear. At death the body of a Jl&n Bhau is buried 
lying on his left side with tlie face to the east, and the head to the north. 
Unlike other Hindus, these people do not regard a dead body as impure, or as 
imparting any ceremonial uncleanness to those who touch it ; nor do they ])erform 
the srMdh, that is, they do not present offerings to, and worship, their ancestors. 

Some of the customs of this sect are veiy curious. They are careful not 
to take animal or insect life; and even the water drunk is first strained throun-h 
a cloth, and whatever remains npcm it is delicately removed lest a minute insect 
should be injured in the operation. In asking alms a Mtin Bhau will take nothin^ 
himself except from the hand of the giver, will pluck no fi-nit, no ear of corn 
and no vegetable, and -will not put his hand into a basket for a handful of grain, 
»)r remove anything that is there. 

These singular people are scattered over a considerable extent of country, 
chiefly to the east of the Berars, in the diiecti^on of the Saidrai Hills, on the banks 
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of the Kishna, ind to the Mrth of Maloro A smaU number hare been traced 
even m the Pimjah They acknowledge two spiritual heads, Kaviswarba and 
Upadhya, the former designating seven clans, the latter eight, as follows 


Z!a Clans 

1 DaryapuiL.ar 

2 BalapuiLar 

3 Idunashi 

4 Ambil a 

5^ Eliumnaikar 

6 Kapataikar 

7 Panjabi 


Xlpadhya Clans 
\ Patarlrar 

2 Dbansliukar 

3 Waiyadestkar 

4 Sul enykar 

5 BirLar 

6 Bhojaat 

7 SeoniLar 

3 ALuInairkar 


The sect h'is two principal maths, or monasteries, at Roodhpore, about tirentj 
hve miles east of EUchpore m Benr, and six snbordmate ones, called Rasy 
gaunkar, Balapfirkar, Daigaptirkar, Birkar, Tabkar, and Ranch Rahllt This 
town, therefore, IS regaided as sacred by the fintemity They have also not a 
few monasteries m other places Each has its Maliant or religious superior, who 
IS held in great, and almost divine, reverence, and exercises iinmen«ie author 
ity over the commumty of which be IS the head At his death his successor is 
elected by the monks of the monastery (a) 

A bttle additional information respectmg this sect is famished by Hr Lyall 
m his Gazetteei of Berar He say s “ they are divided into two classes, the Ghar 
bdns, or lay members, and the BairSgts, who are both monks and nuns Both 
classes are received into the community by a ^ru, who recites a wuntra as he 
clips off a lock of their hair The Gharb^r'S do not shave their hair any more 
than other Hindus, but the Bairfigis, monks and nuns, are clean shaven The 
BairSgis generally v\ ear clothes stamed with kajal, or lampblack, a colour pro 
Inbited to the Gharbaris 

“They are to be foimd m a great many villages, and then* laws and 
customs are pecuhar They are prohibited fixim drinkmg the water of, (and 
consequently are not supposed to hve m,) a village m which there is a temple 
dedicated to any goddess They are prohibited fiom dnnkmg for three days of 
the water of the village where a man has been murdered or poisoned, or killed by 
fallmg down a well If a man dies 4a natural death, they may not dnnk tdl they 
have visited a graveyard They will neither cut nor break down a tree, large or 


(a) Account ot the Man Ehaus or The Black dothed Mendicant Devotees by Captain A Maotmtosh 
Madras Journal of Literature Vol III p. 9 
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small. They arc believed to deal largely in charms and philters, especially if they 
want to get anytliing out of a person. 

“ They are naturally hated by the Brahmans, betwixt whom and themselves 
there is a, long standing bitter feud. Thdr free thinking consists mainly in their 
hatred of the Brahmanical yoke. They observe the laws of caste so far that, 
although they will allow any Hindu to become a member of their lay commu- 
nity, they will not admit any Mh&r, or person of equal or inferior caste, among 
their devotees ” (a). 

Section II.— THE IIAHOMEDAN TRIBES. 

1. The Pinjaras. 

Cotton dealers and cleaners in Bhandara. 

2. The Kanchars. 

Manufacturers of glass ornaments. 

3. The Bohras. 

A sect from Gujerat, engaged in trade at Burhanptir, in the district of 
Nim&r, and in Berar. 

4. The SheiUis. 

There arc upwards of seventeen thousand Sheikhs in the Nagpore district, 
and in the province of that name there are thirty-four thousand { and twenty- 
three in Jubhulpore, while in all the provinces of this Administration there 
are upwards of eighty thousand. 

5. The Saiyads. 

These are much less numerous than the Sheikhs, and number about fifteen 
thousand five hundred individuals, who are scattered among all the districts. 

These are a little more than half the number of the Saiyads, and like them 
are scattered in all directions. 

7. The Patham, 

The Pathans form a considerable community of fifty-four thousand persons] 
more than one-half of whom are in the Nagpore and Jubhulpore Divisions. A few 
are found in aU the sub-dMsions of Sambalpur. 

(a) Gazetteer of Berar, by Ur. A. (t Lfalli pp 209, SIO. 
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8 neLabanu 
In Benr 

0 Tite Sulkif 

A ftw fimibes arc found m Herar 

10 The Atabs 

A small community m Benr 

11 Tlie Itohtlas 
\ few in Remr 

12 TUMahtf! 

A lew in Benr 


13 

The Baloochis 

One or two families in Berar 

14 

The '\feenas 

About*eixt} or seventy families in Berar 

1) 

The Jifutraelis 

About twentj five families m Berar 

16 

The Palhalt-i 

In Berar 

17 

The Kachu 

In Berar 

18 

The Kasaie 

In Berar 

19 

The Kan^rs 

In Benr 

20 

The Lakane 

In Berar 

21 

The Jiheefi 


All the BhecK along the skirt*! of the Satpiira Hilh< h'i\e embraced the 
Mahometl'm faith The> do not intermarrj, however, with purer Mahoraedans (a) 


(«) Curttwrof Eenf Z.j»lJ E«ii ^ 183. 
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22. The PindArif. 

Descendants of Gonds, Kurkus, Blicels, and others, the children of whose 
ancestors were carried off by PindSris, and became JIahomedans. Eventually 
they mostly returned to their native villagts in HoshungabaU and other districts. 
They are an irreligious people, knowing little or nothing of the faith of Islam, 
and, at the same time, not practising the creed of their forefathers. They 
cultivate lands in the jungles and on the Mils. 

Spction hi— the PARSEES 

These intelligent, enterprising, and most useful merchants and traders, to 
the number of seventy-four, have taken up their residence in some of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Central Provinces, where they pursue their calling 
to the benefit of the people generally, as well as of themselves. 
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THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


In presenting 'in account of tlie distribution of tribes end castes over a large 
tract of country like tbe Bombay Presidency, it is necess'iry to pay proper respect 
to the distinctions of race pertaining to its several localities Were the same 
clasaea of people found cverynbcre, the narrative would have a contmuous char 
acter, and would demand only a complete description of these classes, the same 
statement respectmg them being applicable to their condition in all places But 
nhen it is a«certamed that, while a few promment tnbes are scattered over every 
district of the coimtry, there are fundamental differences m many of them, so 
that certam provinces have certam tnbes peculiar to them it is impossible under 
such circumstances to give an nnalyais of the clans of one province under the 
supposition that it will be smtahle to all the rest It will be truer and more 
satisfactory to consider separately the vanous distncts represented, so far as they 
manifest great distmctions m the races inhabiting them This process wall be much 
more laborious than the other, and will, at the same time, lade the pleasant 
feature m all disquisitions of this nature of homogeneity and uniformity The 
great differences m these races, however, should be carefully exhibited, and no 
good can result by a forced attempt at umting together tnbes which the habits 
of many generations have kept asunder I have, therefore, given a separate 
account of those provinces and districts of the Presidency which display marked 
distinctions in their tribes and castes , and, in addition, have devoted three several 
chapters to the Bheels of Khandesh, to the Koh tribes, to two tribes of the Satpura 
Hills, and to many wandering and predatory tnbes, which have promoted the 
literary interest, though not the reputation and honour, of this great divusion of 
India 


X 



CHAPTER I. 


THE CASTES OF BOMBAY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD : 

(Including the Cities of Bombay, Poona, Sholapore, and other tracts not des- 
cribed elsewhere.) 

THE BRAHMAN TRIBES 

I.^TSE MAHinASHTBA BBAHMjUS, THEIB STTB-EIVISIO^IAL CASTES II -THE GUIWAR TBK3ES 
III.— THE TAILANGA BBAmiAKS. IV— THE KANOHJITA BEADirANS. V— THE SARA8WAT 
BBAEIUBS VI -THE GACllS VII. — THE HAOABS. VIU —THE SHBim BRAHSIANS. 
li— THE KOUKANI BRAHSIAKa. X —TUB nUBH BRAHMAUS, BRAHIIAN HATES, OR MONAS. 
TBRIESi BBIIVITHAL ANT> SECCLAU OPPICES AMONG THE BBAinUNS; CUSTOMARY DUES 
rT.AnrwTi BY BRAHMANS. IMPURE AND DOUBTFUL BRAHUANICAL CASTES. 

In the year 1826 the Governor of Bombay issued orders that the representa- 
tives of all the Hindoo castes in Poona and its neighbourhood should be assembled, 
in order to give information respecting the castes with which they were connected. 
Accordingly, large numbers of natives of every section of the community were 
gathered together, and were interrogated by European officials respecting the 
divisions, sub-divisions, and peculiar customs of their several tribes. No similar 
opportunity for learning the condition of ’Hindoo castes has ever occurred in any 
other part of India, though, considering the interest which, when the matter was 
explained to them, the native inhabitants of Poona took in the subject, it is 
strange that a similar experiment has not been tried bjr the Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors in the other Presidencies, The amount of information 
gained on this occasion was considerable, especially relating to Hindoo law regard- 
ing the castes and the customs prevalent among them. Yet in respect of .the 
castes tbemsdves it was meagre. I shall fomisU mi outline of the results thus 
obtained concerning the castes of Bombay, which are, doubtless, in much the same 
position now as they were fifty years ago ; and shall supplement the knowledge 
thus acq^uired by that which I have derived firoxn other sources, especially from the 
excellent and elaborate papers of Jlr. W. F. Sinclair, B. C. S., inserted in the 
“ Indian Antiquary ” in the year 1874, from the late Piev. Dr. Wilson’s “ Indian 
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Caste, ’ ■ind from Mr Hearn’s Statistical Ecport of tie Colaia Agency It 
be seen, hoTvever, tiat other works have been consulted on this important subject 
Iha\e, moreover, arranged the castes accordmg to the classes to which they 
properly belong, so Ar as the information at my disposal would allow 


THE BRAHMAN TRIBES 


First— THE MAHARASHTRA OR MAHRATTA TRIBE OF BRAHMANS 


Branches of the Mahratta Brahmans ' — 


These are, accordmg to some authorities, divided mto fourteen sub tribes 
namely — 


S 

4 

5 


Karhade I 

RonVanasfti or C^itpavan ' 

Desbasth r 

"injorredi 

Abbir 


C 

1 

8 

S 

10 


Mftilrajana 

Cbarak. 

Nsnnadi 

Deoruka 


11 Rdsaan. 

12 Rirrant 

13 SaTa<be 
U Trignl (o) 


This hst was ohtamed from a Mahratta Brahman in Benares 
The late Rev Dr Wilson of Bombay, in his Essay on the Brahmanical tnhes, 
gl^ es tlie following sub divisions of the Mahratta Brahmans — 


Di Wilson's List of the Mahratta Brahmans (b) 


1 

Desbastlia 

13 

£arasL3 

25 

Baidesbkar 

2 

Coakanastba 

14 

EfisU 

26 

RodalJesbkar 

3 

Karbada or Karbataka 

15 

ITunda Golabfl 

27 

Pednekar 

4 

Kaura 

1C 

lUnda Qolaka 

28 

Bholarolekar 

6 

Mddbyandma 

17 

B^abmana Jai* 

29 

KuBbastbali 

6 

PIdbya 

18 

Bapfira 

SO 

Kbadape 

7 

DoTarakba 

19 

Kbisli 

31 

Kbajole 

8 

Palasbx 

20 

Haseui 

S'* 

Mai trd janijx 

9 

Kirvantx 

21 

Kfllankl 

S3 

Jbade or Nagpore Brab 

10 

Tirgula 

2‘> 

Sbenari 


macs 

11 

Javalj. 

23 

Nsrrinkar 

34 

VarSdi or Berar Brab 

12 

AbLtrx 

24. 

Kdoskar 


mans 


1 The Deshasth Brahmans properly belong to the tract of country lying 
above the Sahya Ghauts , but they are also found m many other parts of India 
They are ^aid to be of darker complexion than the Konkanasth Brahmans, which 
IS probably owmg to mtennamages between themselves and the other three great 


(a) SeellieAntlioisnindttltabesaiidOwtesof I p 81 

( 4 ) Indian Casts By tlie late Her Dr VoL U pp IS-CO 
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Hindu castes of lower rank than the Bralimamcal, namely, Ksbatriya, A^aisya, 
and Sudca, a cnstom allowed in the earlier ages of Brahmanism, Most of the 
Beshasth Brahmans pursue secolar occupations, and make no pretence to the 
learning for which some other tribes are famous, ‘ 

The Deshasth Brahmans, says Mr. W. F. Sinclair, “inhabit the table-land 
above the Ghauts, — that is, the des^ or open country. They are said to be divided 
into three branches : — 1, Rigvedi, or Deshasth Proper ; 2, Yajurvedi ; 3, Xar- 
hS.de. They are intelligent and industrious. The first and third braiiches are 
darker and smaller in stature than the Konkanasths” (a). 

2. The Konkanasth or Ghitpawan (pure-hearted) Brahmans inhabit Konkan, 
from the Vaitarani river in the north to the Subrahmanya river in the south, and 
from the sea to the Sahya Range. Tall and handsome, with a keen eye and 
large, expressive nose, of singularly fair complexion, learned, shrewd, intellectual, 
and h^h-spirited, they ate, perhaps, the most distinguished of the entire Brah- 
mardcal race. Under the Mahratta rulers they displayed great administrative 
genius. They still are fond of secular employment, and are noted for the talent 
they exhibit. In their villages in Konkan many are farmers, and bear the appel- 
lation of Khot. These Brahmans are supposed to have originally come by sea 
to Konkan from Korth-lVestem India (J). 

The Konkanasth or CMtpawan Brahmans are inhabitants of Konkan. “ Phy- 
sically and mentally,” says Mr. Sinclair, “ they are very high in the scale of 
humanity 5 often tall and well formed, .light in colour, and sometimes gre^-eyed. 
Their women are considered beautiful among natives, and some families are 
accused of making the marriage of their daughters a source of revenue. They 
are as a body remarkable for ability and industry in public affairs, and ever since 
the fmmdation of the Mahratta empire, have taijoyed a great share of the Govern- 
ment of the country. "When the power of their caste-fellows, the Peshwas,* 
became supreme, tins share grew to be a monopoly ; and to this day they hold., per- 
haps, three-fifths of all now hereditary appointments under Government, for which 
educated natives are ‘ eligible’” (c). The notorious Nana of Bithoor was a Kon- 
kanasth Brahman. 

3. The Karh&da Brahmans arc so called frerm KarhSd, a town to the south 
of Sattara, near the junction of the Krishna and Ivoyana rivers, from which place 

(a) The Indian Antiquary, Pebroary, I87i. Notes on Csstes in the Dekhan, by Mr. W. F. Sinclair Bean. 0 S. 
(S) See a fuller account of the KonkaoasUi Brahmuis in the Author's Hindu Tnbes audCastesi, Vol I 
pp. 82— S9 Consult also Sir G. Campbell’s Ethnology of India, on the same subject 

(e) Tho Indian Antiquary, February, 1874 Notes on Castes in the Dekhaa, by Mr W F Sinclair 
Bom C. S. ■ . . , 
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tlie} extend as far north as the Vedavati mcr rormerl) , it was a custom of the 
tnbc to sacnGce mnually a joung Brahman to the Shakti deities, whicli homd 
cu'stom Tvas observed as late as the commencement of the present ccntiirj But 
no instance has occurred smcc 1818 when the British took charge of the Pesh 
was temtones The KarhSdas are an mtcUigcnt people of the same mental 
characteristics as the Konkanasths The celebrated Slahrathi poet, Jloropant 
was a karhfida • 

4 The Iv in\ a Brahmans are chiefly found m Kolapore and m other tracts 
of the Jlahratta coimtrj w here thej frctiucntly go by the name of Pratham 
Shtkiu meaning the first (sur\i\ang) shlkha, (or branch) of the white It njiir 
%e<la The Badavas (or cudgehsts), who 6tn\c to prc«ciae order at the Pandhar 
pur temple are of this caste (a) 

5 The 'Nh'ldhj andinas are scattered o\cr the land from Jsftsik to Ivolajnir • 
and the eoutbern Mahratta countr} Thej perform their dc\ otions commonly at 
midday The Ghrft or spiritual teacher, of the Maharajah of holapur, and ol«o 
the titular Pratmidhi of Sattara arc of this caste 

0 The Pudhya Brahmans arc few m number, and are said to live on the 
higlilands above Konkan as well as to some evtent, m the conntrj below Ihcj 
an, reputed to ha% c belonged origmall^ to the Karhadas Tlie Pil Ihj as ha\ e been 
f imilj priests to tho ignorant tribes on the Ghauts Hence tbcir name 

7 The Devaruklias arc inhabitants chiefly of the Ratnagiri district'* c<«po 
ciallj Dcvanikha and Biljapur , but some arc also found m Ahb'lgh and the 
iSorthem Konkan They seem to be poor, and consequently insignificant and 
are much devoted to ngnculture 

8 The Palashas are regarded as an inferior race by Brahman'* of high rank 
They have sprung from the village of Pala^ha and its neighbourhowl and are 
numerous in Bombay, where they perform the duties of family pnest'* phy icians, 
and astrologers 

9 The Kirvanta Brahmans arc found in Kortliem and Southern Konkan, and 

are prosperous ciiltiv ator** Jlorcov er, some of them ha\ c a reputation for learning 

10 Ihe Tirgnla Brahmans arc regarded as renegades by tho e Brahmans 
w ho adhere Etrmgcntly to the rules of thcir order One great cau-^e of olFcnix 
lias been that, as cultivators they have been m the habit of dcstroyang in'*ccts 
which mjurc their crops They inhabit the banks of the Krishna at Indapore, 
balaporc, and other places, and arc especially engaged in the cultivation of the 

^«) Dr WilsoasIaAiaaCasle Vetll p. I- 
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piper-betel. The imputation of ignorance cast upon them may arise from the 
prejudice against them referred to above. 

11. The Javalas are said, perhaps groundlessly, to have been created Brah- 
mans by the JIahratta rulcrB ; and consequently other Brahmans will not cat or 
intcrmai-ry with them. They are numerous in Konhan. 

12. The Abhira Brabmans arc priests to Ahirs or Abhiras, who are herds- 
men, They are mputed to have come from Gujerat and Rtjputana to Kliandcsh, 
wliere they have settled. 

13. The SS-vash^a are descendants of cxcommvmicatcd Brahmans “ defiletl 
by partaking of a funeral shnlddha given by a Brahman who had been living 
with a CliJimbharln” (rt). They arc a numerous body in the southern Mahratta 
country, where they are prosperous traders. 

14. The KSstas are not rccognJAcd as Brahmans by the Mahratta Brahmans, 
and are of lower rank than the SivashSa. They arc found at Poona and else- 
where, and arc famous for their skill in impromptu poetry. 

15. The Kunda Golakas arc descendants of illegitimate Brahmans, yet 
maintain their order pure from contact with Brahmans of similar descent. They 
arc engaged in secular pursuits as ‘ money-changers,' * shop-keepers,' ‘ astrologers,' 
and ‘ cultivators.’ 

IG. The RSnda Golakas arc descendants of Brahman widows, and therefore 
are of illegitimate birth like the preceding, who, however, affect to be of higher 
ranTc. The occupation of the two castes is the same. 

17. The Brdhmana JAls arc impure Brahmans, descended from Brahman 
fathers, and Vaisya, Sudra, or low caste mothers. It is singular that they are 
recognized as Brahmans at all. 

18. The Sapslras cultivate tlic palm, and rank as inferior Bralimans. Thev 
belong to the village of SapS^ra and its neighbourhood, north of Bassein. 

19. The Kliistis arc chiefly found at Alimednuggur and Paithan, and are 
said to be a colony of Gujerat Khcdavala Brahmans. They are money-lenders, 
and in habits are similar to the Desbasths. 

20. The Huseinis are partly Brahmans and partly Mahomedans, conforming 
to the customs of both, and being recognized by neither, intermarry only in their 
own commimity. They are settled near Ahmednuggur. 

21. The Kalankis or spotted Brahmans are, as represented by their name, 
impure Brahmans. The caste is numerous in the districts of Nagporc. 


(rt) Dx. WUson’s IndiAZl Costco Vd II, p. 27. 
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22 The Shen'iM or SSnswata Bnhmins are settled on the coa^t of Konhnn 
m Goa, and at Bomhaj 

The greater portion of the abo\c account respecting thc'*e castes I June 
conden'ied from Dr* ‘Wilson a dcscnption of them lie 8a}8 little about tlit 
remaining twelve The first nme he n^nls ns offshoots of the Shenmis , and 
states, that they do not hold social mtcrcoiirsc w;th one another The llaitraj a 
niyas are on the bankstof the Godaner^, cspeaally at Nasik The Jhadcs are at 
Nngporc, and are called Brahmans of the forest The aradis arc m Berar, and 
arc divided mto two branches, which do not mtermarry 

It IS manifest, however, that many of these various clas'ses of Brahmans 
hav c nothmg whatever to do with Mahratta Brahmans, arc totally distinct from 
them, and would be repudiated by them In all probability Dr W dson s mtention 
was merely to furnish a list of Brahmamcal tnbes distnbiitcd about the Bombaj 
I’rcsidcnc} Yet it is imfortunate that m the excellent work of this distmgui<«h 
cd oncntal scholar they should all be lumped together under the general heading 
of Jlaharashtra Brahmans 

The 'iajunedis, m the first list of Jinhrattn Brahmans arc for the mo>‘t 
part traders The) arc “<brkcr the nose is much less apt to be aqudine and tlie 
whole phyoiognomy is mfenorto that of the handsomc>K'>t»^'»^a’rths and acute 
looking Bigvedis and Karh Ides (a) 

Second-TITE OOTUAK TRIBES OP BRVIIMUNS 
For a h«t of the eight} four tribes of the c rrahmans sec the fir>t \i lunu 
of this work , and for a description of eacli tnbe and of man} more the n idtr 
IS rcfcireil to tlie chapters m the present work on the Castes and Tribes of Guji rat 

TmUD— THE TAILA>GA BR\^MV^S 
The«c art miinerous m the Camutit, where they aru motl} tngagc<I m tn It 
See till fir't Toluint of tlus work 

lotr-m— THE KA^OUJ^■VA BIUUMA^S 
The lvanouji}aa are from ISortli Westeni India, ilan} an seiK)}s nntl [Kilict 
men, ind horac are railwa} sen ants Bung awav from their own countr} thi} 
nn read} to hold jiositions which an dcchncd b} other Brahmaii'* TJu} an an 
intelligent, gcKxl lookmg and enterprising people 

V dciailetl account of thc«e Brahmans i- given ui the fir-t voliimi 

(a)TLcInaaa Vnt i-arr Icbresrr IS I C« «* h* f S n-U,r Bo*a C fe. 
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FirTH.— THE SAEASWAT BRAHJIANS. 

These also are from North-Western India («). They do not hear a good 
character for loyalty and good conduct. Both the Sarasirat and Kanonjiya 
Cralimans, true to the bad custom of their race in Northciif India, seclude their 
women in zenanas, or compel them to be veiled when appearing in public, a 
custom not practised by other Brahmans in Bombay (fc). 

Sixth— THE GAUR BEAHIIANS * 

(See the first volume.) 

A few families are in Poona, which originally came from Cashmere. 

Sevekts. — THE NAGAR BRAHMANS. 

The Nagars arc from. Gujerat, and are engaged in trade. They arc a people 
of little influence. For an accoimt of them, see the chapter on the Gujerat 
Brahmans. 

EroETn— THE SHENVl BRAHMANS 

A low Brahmanical tribe, fix)m whom most other Brahmans hold themselves 
aloof. Yet they are intelligent, cultivate English literature and western science, 
and are firee fi*om many prejudices whicli beset Brahmans of higher social rank. 

Nintu.— THE KONKANI BRAHMANS. 

These are not to bo confoxmded with the Konkanasth Brahmans of the 
Jlaharashtra family. “ They belong,” says Dr. Wilson, “ to the Panch Gaur 
division of the Brahmans, and are SAraswatis of kin to the Shenavls. Goa was 
originally their principal seat. With them ore associated the Hubu Brahmans 
holders of some of the lands near Kfirwir” (c). The language spoken by these 
Konkanis seems to be a mixture of Jlabrathi, Ganarese, and Tulava. They are 
chiefly shopkeepers, writers, and cultivatora. 

Tehtil—THE HUBG BRAHMANS. 

The Hubu Brahmans, as stated above, seem to be connected with the 
Konkani tribe. They are in possession of lands which formerly helonn'ed to 
Jain landlords. Their profession is two-fold. The almanacs used by the people 
in their neighbourhood arc prepared by them. They are also priests of temples. 
P>uchanan speaks of them as miserably ignorant. 

(a) Tribes and Castes of India, Chapter on Siraswat Brahmans, Vol. I, p. C4. 

(t) The Indian Antiquary, Fpbmaiy, 1871. 

• (e) Dr. Wilson's Indian Caste, Vol. II, p. Ca. 
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BRAIIitAN SI VTIIS OR IIOVASTERIFS 

There are four great Maths Sansthlns, or Monastenes, of Brahnnn SMiimio 
or leaders, Tvhicli arc called by their names — 

1 Sanlaraehan 

These T^ear a longitndinal mark on the foreheafl Their jun«diction lAtends 
especially o\cr the Smart, Arliati, orShivihhikt Brahmans that is worshipj>crs of 
Shu a 

2 Madicaehan 

These arc supreme among the karhatl or A i“hnuhlnkt Brahmins tint i“ 
worshippers of Vishnu They wear a pcrjiendicular mark on the forchei 1 

3 ItamanujacI nn 

The disciples of the celebrated Hindoo leader, Ihlmanuj 

4 VaUahl achan 

Supreme among the Gujerati Brahmans 

spmrru;\i« a2^d SECUL^J; ofuces among tiil er.vhm\.n TRinF‘' 

1 Watimhr 

Tlio Watand ir has authontj to inijuirc into alleged mfractimn of criti 
di«ciplinc, and custom, to presenbe jicnance, to Icv’j fine** nnl to ordiin c\chi 
non from caste ‘When unfit for the oflicc, an hcrcditarj siicccs'or is ‘omctimea put 
a«ide in fa> or of a person more competent 

2 \yoth/irtJo3t 

This Bnhman cxcrci cs the pncstly office in his own and other n ten in 
Inch Ills authority has not Ken supcr'cdcd b}. the priests already appomtiMl n-* 
for example, by the pnests of the Iingajat, Parbhfl and Son'ir ca^t s Hn 
duties arc 

1 IlnM tliewor'hip of cirtam iliMmtics 

u I\a\i, Sraddh, anl PakKli performance of ceremonies m I noiir <-f 
ancestors 

111 Wanamantram attendance at fe*>tiwils on inMtation 

i\ San«k ir attendance at certam family conmomc^ opeciall^ rn.nm_f 

\ Pinching keeping the calendar, an 1 making a tro’ogical cilculitu ■* t f 
birth, fortune, luck) dijs n 1 hours 

M Bln dharm aim -^Mn 
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In Poona tbe VyOTMri Josi offidates at fimerals. In that dty and district 
the watan of Dharmadhikdri is farmed out by the Vyovkilri Josi, he being 
professor of both tcatans, -which are alienable on general rules^^ 

3. Shat. 

Performs duties similar to those of a Vyovhari Josi. The term is strictly 
applicable to readers of the Vedas; but it is also used to designate the following 
persons : 

i. Bhikshuk, or mendicant Brahman. 

ii. Puranik, reciter of the Punlns. 

iii. Vaidyas, physicians. Used as a prefix. 

iv. Panchangi, professional astrologer. As prefix. 

V. Pnjari, officiating priest in temples. As prefix. 

-vi. Gosain. As prefix. 

If the Bhat be an hereditary watandftr, he receives fees or dues from certain 
villages. 

4. Dharm-upMhyal. 

A title applied to receivers of dues or fees payable on accoimt of dhartn, or 
the performance of duties prescribed by religion or caste. Brahmans -with tliis 
title usually live at a Kshetra, or place of pilgrimage, and are watandhrs. These 
are termed Tirth-upftdhyak. They also perform in -villages the duties of Vyovhiiri 
dost or Dharmadhik&ri. 

5. Upddhyaka. 

A general term for a family teacher and reader. One who teaches to read in 
a house is designated an Adhydpak. Sucli Brahmans may be salaried teachers 
to their patrons’ cluldrcn, or may subsist by begging, or may be watandSrs. 
When also performing the religious ceremonies of the family, and the worship of 
the household god, they hear the appellation of K.ulgurii. 

6. Ksheti'-upMhya and ^rt!i-xipddkya. 

These are spiritual guides to visitors at places of pilgrimage, all ceremonies 
on account of pilgrims being performed by them. Individuals of a particular 
caste, gotra, or name, coming as pilgrims, attach themselves to a Tirtli-upadhya. 
Their names are kept in a book as a memorial, which may be transferred by gift 
or sale to another Up^dhya, who thereby acquires the claims which his predeces- 
sor formerly possessed. Occasionally, several relations divide the leaves of the 
hohk, taking their chance of visitors. Women, becoming entitled to such icaiarv^, 
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or rights, by mhentance, may adopt a child to receive them, or may appomt an 
agent to attend to them 

• 7 Agnihotn 

This title IS properly npphed to one who possesses the materials for the 
horn, or burnt sacrifice All Brahmans are directed to perform this ceremony, 
nevertheless, it is usual to employ an Agxnhotn, who lives on alm«, and receives 
fees and presents 

8 Achatya 

A term denotmg supenonty applied to the pnests of Vishnu, and Bhats To 
the south of the Xnshna it is used to distinguish Brahmans perfomnn*^ rehoions 
duties from those who follow worldly occupations 

CERTAIN CUSTOMARY DUES CLAIMED BY BRAHltAIsS 

1 Jaiadhikui — Payable on the pilgrim’s performing worship and ablution 
m a sacred stream, and giving alms to Brahmans 

2 Seladhik&r — ^Payable at the pdgnm’e place of residence 

3 Gramadhildr — Payable in the pilgnm’s village 

4 Kidahkan — Dues on calculating nativities of children 

6 Brahmdsanam —Dues on performing the horn sacrifice at marriages 

6 Band — ^Fines from Brahmans for injfractions of caste rules 

7 Puroht — Dues on pronounemg prayers durmg thepii/o, or worship, of 
the stream 

8 Jyotish — Dues for tellmg lucky and unlucky days in regard to agncul 
ture and other matters 

9 Somicattl — The right to all money, pearls, and other jewels, left by 
women on m finking the circuit of the peepul tree, on occasion of the new moon 
fnlling on a Monday 

10 ArUvivaka — Dues on second marriages 

11 Ashicatiudydpan — Dues for feeding Brahmans, and distributmg dalh 
shma, or presents, at the time of throwing the wood of the petpul tree 

12 PrasMv(ist& — Feeding of Brahmans at the time of bmldmg a new temple 

13 Wdpltudy&pan — Dues on digging a well 

14 Dues on buildmg a Dharmsala, or rest house for pilgrims and other 
travellers 

15 Dues on erectmg a Samadhi, or tomb, on the decease of a Sanyasi or 
de\ otee 
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IMPURE Aim DOUBTFUL BRAHMANICAL CASTES. 

Kast. 

This tribe assumes the Brahmanical rank and name, but js not recognized by 
Brahmans as in any way connected with them. Indeed, they are rendered 
ceremonially impure by the touch of a K&st. The members of this caste do not 
perform Brahmanical rites in households, and their own customs are similar to 
those practised by Sudras. Under the Peshwa’s government they received no 
public money as dakhshina^ or presents, as Brahmans commonly received. In any 
case, their Brahmanical claims arc suspicious and unproven. 

Kunda-Gdak. 

These are descended from a Brahman father and mother, yet not by lawful 
wedlock. They are generally regarded as above Sudras in rank; but by Brah- 
mans they are placed in the same grade os Sudras. 

While the Brahmamcal ori^ of this caste is in most places the prevailing 
opinion, yet in Poona it is uncertmn from what source it has sprung. The 
Golaks are astrologers, sharrdffs, or money-changers, and the like. 

• Randa'Golak. 

A caste whose ancestors were Brahmans, but unmarried, the mother being a 
widow, and therefore, although living with her husband, yet not permitted by 
Brahmanical law and usage to marry him. The caste is held to be inferior to the 
Kilnda-Golaks. 
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THE CASTES OF BOMBAY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD —(-Cmamierf; 

EAJPOOTS KATA8THS OE PAEBnua MEROHANTS BANKERS AND TRADEPS SlIALL TRADERS 
GOLDSMITHS SILTERSMITES AND JEWELLEP3 AGRIOTJLTDRAL TRIBES AND CASTES 
HERDSIIEN SHETIIERDS REARERS OP CAMELS ETC PRIESTS BARDS DEVOTEES AND 
RELIOIOtrS MENDICANTS 

RAJPOOTS OR KSEATRIYAS 

Mostly soldiers , a few 'ire traders They have come, for the most part, 
from Northern India The Rajpoots of Bombay are said to perform the larm 
of Sudras («) They are of various tribes m the Dekhan , but many are of the 
Kachluv'kha family, and are supposed to have gone there with Jai Smgh, of Jey 
pore, when he fought with Sivaji, in the seventeenth century 

KAYASTHS OR PARBHUS 

These are Kayastha They are found m the Law Courts as pleaders, writers, 
and m other capacities , and profess to be strict Hmdoos, to practise religious 
ceremonies punctihously, and to abstam from meat, although they bear the 
character of being fond not only of flesh, but also of ardent spints It is certain 
that some have aspired to the pnesthood, an office everywhere carefully retamed 
by the Brahmans, and so to whisper the sacred formula, perform sacnflcial ntes, 
and to officiate at the horn, or burnt oflermg 

They are called Kayasths m Bengal, the North-Western Provmces, and the 
Punjab, but Parbhli m the Dekhan The caste has three divisions, as follows — 

1 Kayasth, or parbhA Proper 

2 Upa Ifayasth, descended from a Parbhfr father and a Parbhfi mother, 
being a widow 

3 ParbhS , descended from a twm brother and sister of the Kshatnya 

caste 

(a) For a description of the Rajpoot tribes of NorUiern India sec 
VoL 1 Partn Chapters I to XIII pp 117—213. 
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The second and third branches are much lower in rank than the first. The 
third ranks even below a Sudra. The Parbhhs Proper wear the sacred cord and 
the tuft of hair on the crown of the head. 

In Poona there are the Chandraslni Parbhfis, who cFaim descent fi'om a 
posthumous son of Chandraslni Rajah, and thence the right of performing the 
Kshatriya harm, or ceremonies of Yajan, Udyan, and Dkn. Many, in consequence, 
practise among themselves the Vedukt harm, or ceremonies enjoined by the 
Vedas, like Brahmans. Some, however, eat fish, like the Kayasths of Northern 
India. * 

Besides these there are two other sub-castes of their tribe, namely >— 

1. Patanl Parbhft: found in Bombay, Surat, and Cbcool. 

2. Douni ParbhO: foimd in Goa. 

The Patani Parbhhs of Bombay are so called from their residence in Puttun. 
They practi.se the three harms, or religious ceremonies, of the Kshatriyas through 
claim of descent firom the Solar Race. The Brahmans of Bombay, like those of 
Northern India, repudiate the claim of the Parbhhs to have sprung from Kshatriyas, 
and rank them among Sudras, and even sometimes below them (c). 

MERCHANTS, BANKERS, AIG) TRADERS 
Mancdri and GujerAtt Wdnt. 

There are numerous traders, merchants, and bankers in Poona, Bombay, and 
elsewhere, in the Bombay Presidency, who are designated as MarwSri and GujerSti 
W^ls, according to whether they have come from ManvSr and Gujei'at. They 
are properly Vaisyas, and in religion are mostly either Jains or worshippers of 
Vishnu. Many of the latter follow the observances of VaUabhachhri. The 
customs of the Vaishnavas arc similar to those practised by Brahmans. The 
WAnls are strongly opposed to the destruction of life. “ The men are usually 
gross m the lace, and fhe women are featureles.s and clumsy'" (6). 

They are of different habits. The Ghzars congregate in the same place in 
considerable numbers, while the Marw&ris are found in all the villages, a few here, 
and a few there. The latter have a bad character as exorbitant usurers, destitute 
of principle and honour. Many poor cultivators are entirely in their hands, and 
are BO immersed in debt that they remain in a condition of hopelessness and ruin. 
As the Marwdris arc good, enough to p.ay their rent as it becomes due, they retain 

(a) For a eetailed acoonnt of the Kayasths of northern India, ses Vol, I, Part II, Chap. VIII, pp. SOS— 313. ’ 
• (S) The Indian Antiqaaiy, March 1871. Mi Smelaiz’s Hotes, 
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their grip upon their wretched victims The Warns speak Gujeratl or Marwari 
but are only imperfectly acquainted with llahrathi 

« Bhnttyu 

Traders in cloth and cotton They come from Gujerat, and resemble the 
Wants m not dcatroymg life, and m also bemg chiefly followers of Vallabhacharl 

Stride Vaishnava 

Traders m Cashmere cloths, Delhi embroideiy, and fanc^ articles 
Vatsya 

A small caste of traders in the Dekhan 
Osteal 

\ numerous caste of traders m Poona and eUen here A well known tribe 
in Northern India 

Dangli 

Gosflvi traders of Poona 


Khatn 

These come from Gujerat and Rajputana, and are cotton and clotli merchants, 
Bilk cleaners, and dyers They also maniflacture pUambar and other varieties 
of silk In Poona they deal m gold and sJver lace The Khatrts eat flesh 
They generally attach the title of Sah to their names 

Agancald 

These are traders from Northern India fliey are ^ ais^a®, and are chiefly 
worshippers of Vishnu (a) Their customs are like tho«e of the "Marwans and 
Giijeratis 

Brahma kshattiya 

Traders m cotton goods, money changers, and the like Some eat animal food, 
others not They are chiefly residents m the Nizam’s temtorj and the Carnatic 

Mahomedan Borahs 

A prosperous trading class in Bombay and other jiarts of the Presidency 
They are engaged not only m mercantile pursuits but al«o in agnculture The 

(r») For a desonpton of this extern re csite m itei'rtsmUeQXtes we Ir fa’s aniCuteJof Ind •» 

\ol I Part II Chap 1 pp ■’85— ■’SS 
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Borahs are very nxunerous, and a large portion of the trade of Western India is 
in their hands. Sir George Campbell states, that Boorhanpore is, in liis judgment, 
the city of the Borahs, to tvhich thty attach peculiar importance, and tvhcre 
they desire to lay their bones ; and they arc found in Ellichptfrc, Nagporc, Indore, 
Kusserabad, and many other places in those directions. They arc generally a fair, 
good-looking people, and deal largely in all sorts of “ Europe and foreign 
goods "{a)‘ These Mahomedan Borahs, in the opinion of the same vniter, are a 
cross between immigrants from the Persi-an Gulf and ‘ Hindu Borahs.' 

The Parsecs. 

It were much to be desired that some one sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject would write an essay on this enterprising and intelligent race, with espe- 
cial reference to their cthnolo^, their families and clans, and their social distinctions 
and customs. Not a little has been written on their religion and history ; but 
scarcely anything is known of the inner life of this small, yet veiy important and 
influential, brotherhood. With a natural talent for business, tvith almost the com* 
mon sense of Englishmen, shrewd, far*sigbtcd, practical, and honest, quite equal in 
general civilization as a class to Hindoos as a ebss, and loyal to the backbone, the 
Parsecs, so different in their habits and ways to nil other Indian races, are a 
social phenomenon esciting the ctirious attention and the unfeigned admiration 
of all intelligent foreigners residing among them in India. Their personal 
appearance has been thus described by Sir George Campbell. “They are, 1 think, 
in feature, in the main, of a high Aryan type, somewhat intermixed perhaps after ' 
a very long residence in India, and somewhat blunted and thickened as compared 
with the sharper and more chiselled northern faces; but still there is generally the 
prominence of feature which we might expect from an extraction originally Per- 
siaii "(6). This description is incomplete, yet is true so far as it goes. 

SMALL TKADEKS: 

Bharbh^nja. 

Grain-roasters. They also prepare rice, and gram for confectionary. 

ITalwai. 

Sweetmeat-makers and sellers. They are of two branches : 

1. Hindustani Halwais. 2. Dokhani Halwais. 

(a) Etljnoloffy of India, b7 Mr. Justice CamptieU. Jonnut of Aaiatic Society, Tol XXXYIII Part X n <90 
• (b) lbU,v IJO. 
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Kamil 

Traders, manufacturers of necUaces of the sacred tulsi plant, and al«o of 
snuff In their customs they resanUe Sndras 

Castes of Paten sdpan-sellers 
These are three m number — 

1 Salmal | 2 Trigul 

The Inguls are said to be descended from a Brahman who'e children were 
brought up as Brahmans by wi\ es tahen from lower castes, contrary to Brahmonical 
rules They call themselves Brahmans , but the latter do not eat or mtennony 
ovith them 

3 Tamboh * • 

This IS a common designation of pawn sdlers in Isorthem India 

Teh 

Dealers m od, which they extract and bring to market They al«o monii 
facture and sell od cake There are many sub castes of this numerous tribe m 
Xorthem India In Bombay they are confined to four, as follows — 

1 Tell Jlahrathi I 3 Bathor 

2 Jeshwar I 4 Blitrl 

The llahratha Tehs express and sell vegetable ods, but are \ery particular m 
ot meddlmg with other ods In some parts they pursue the occupation of car 
ler**, by means of bullocks and buffaloes 

Castes of Spirit sdlers 
The«e are two m number — 


1 Kolal 

Distillers and sellers of arrack and other spints 
S Bhondan 

These manuficture the spintuous extracts knoim as Tarl, Alar! and Sindi 
They re ide in the Konkan. 

The Bhanduris are one of the anaent tribes of the aty of Bombay Ihej 
are mueb attached to the use of a long trumpet called Bhungall, w hich, «aj s jAIr 
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llurpliy, “ ever since the dominion of the Portiiguese, they have had the piivilege 
of caTrying, and blovring on certain state occasions,” Fryer, in. a letter vrritten 
from Bombay between 1G72 and 1681, describes the Bhand^ris as forming a sort 
of honorary guard or heralds to the Governor. And even to this day they carry 
the union flag, and blow their immense trumpet before the High Sheriff, on the 
opening of the Quarter Sessions. “TIus singular privilege,” he adds, “ receives 
considerable illustration from a fact stated in the manuscript histories, that shortly 
before the Portuguese occupation of Bombay, a race of Bhungali, or trumpeter, 
chiefs seized upon and mamtained the Government of Mahim, to w^hich Bombay 
and Salsette were then subject This, then, would appear to have been a dynasty 
of Bhand^ri princes, whose humble representatives are still to be seen blowing their 
trumpets, and carrying their standards, in the pageants of another royalty ”(«)• 
Mr. Murphy’s supposition of a ‘ dynasty of Bhand3ri princes ’ is a conclusion hardly 
warranted by liis* premises. From the eridcnce of an old mamtscript, which he 
lias consulted, it is, however, plain, that the Bhandilris expelled the Mahomedan 
ruler, Nngar Shah, from the Government of Salsette and Mahim, and were in turn 
subdued by a Mahomedan force. 

The Bhondfirls are ilahratta Sudras. They are robust and well formed, which 
physical condition is doubtless owing to the exercise of climbing trees, by which 
they obtain tbeis livelikcod. Altbongb engaged in malring toddy or arrach in 
many places, yet they seldom drint it themselves ; and it is forbidden to be drunk 
by the members of the caste while in its imfermented state. 

GOLDSMITHS, SILVERSUITH& AND JEWELLERS. 

Sonar. 

Caste of goldsmiths, silversmiths, and jewellers. Everywhere throughout 
India this caste occupies a high' social position (ft). In Benares it is placed 
among the Yaisyas. These Sonars profess to he descended from .ffshatriyas. 
Among the Jlahrattas of Poona, however, the Brahmans state that they are Bprun<-f 
from a Brahman father and Sudra mother, and are superior to Sudras in rank. 

The principal branches of this caste in Bombay appear to be the foUowin" : 

. 1. Kanari. j 3. Konkanasth. 

2. Panchal. I 4. Aurangabad. 

(a) Rcmaiks on the H?tor7 of some of tie (ddeit races in Bambc^, by R. N. Murphy, Esl. Transactions of 
the Eoiabay Geographical Society, Vol I, p T31. 

r« Ik iesttriptioa xi some olOicftmuvieuii&daTisol the &>iiat caste, ace “ Tribes anil Castes ot 
lofiia," Vol. I, pp. 3ii, 315. 
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The Sonars wear the janeo^ or sacred thread, bathe md re dress after 
going abroad, and clothe themselves with a silLen girdle at religions ceremonies 
They shave the heads of then widows, who are not permitted te remarry except 
m an indirect tnann^ 

In Nuggnr and Poona, the Kanan, Panchal, and Konkanasth Sonars perfoi m 
the Veda harm through Bhats of their own caste, whereby the prescriptive dues 
of the Vyovhan Josi have fallen off The Aurangabad Sonars are numerous 
m some parts of the Poona district 

Jawahtn 

Traders m jewels These also are from Northern India 
Nich Sonai 

An inferior tnbe ol Sonars, with whom, in public estimation, they are not 
to be confounded They are, like them, manuCicturers of jewellery, but in social 
habits they differ from them greatly All may eat flesh, even the flesh of impuie 
animals of the forest They have four sub divisions, namely — 

1 Dewagan i 3 Lar 

2 Ahir ] 4 Vais 

In addition to then speaal occupation os jewellers, they are manufacturers 
m aanous metals, traders, and money changers 

Jhanlan 

Their occupation is to re melt the dross of metals left by Sonars, and to 
extract and sell the produce 

Tanlsarh 

Comers They com metal which has been iSrst melted by Sonars 

AGRICULTURAL TRIBES AOT) CASTES 
Eitnbt 

The agnculturol caste It is known by this name, or bj. that of 
Kumbbi, or Kurmi, m. most parts of India These people are pure Sudrac 
They are the chief cultnators of the soil They are also employed in sea eral 
other ways, m trade, or as sepoys, os servants, and so forth The Kunbis 
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are divided into a great many sub^castes (a). In Bombay they are five in number, 
as follows : — 


1. JIahrathi Kunbi. 

2. Kunbi-vani. 

5. Hindustani 


1 3. Kanari ^Kamati. 
4. Tailang Kamati. 
f i liodbi Pardesi. 

I ii Chapparband. 


They are veiy numerous in Colaba, and form nearly one-half of the poptJation. 
Although industrious, they are ivitbout enterprise, and take no interest in the 
permanent improvement of their lands, or in banking them up so as to pre- 
vent the fresh water which accumulates in the mins from flowing to the sea. They 
liave two princii)al divisions : — 

1. Agris. I 2. Mahrattas. 

The Mahratta division has also two branchc-s:— 

1. Pure Mahrattas. | 2. Akarmashis. 

The Akarmashis are said to be descendants of slaves. The Agris are sup- 
posed to be an aboriginal race. They arc t3ic lowest of the Itunbi caste, and are 
cultivators of the salt lands, and sellers of spirits. Many of them have two or 
three wives apiece, whom they many chiefly for the help they render in culti- 
vating the land. The Mahrattas and Akarmashis liold no social intercourse 
ndth each other, and do not intermarry. 

The words ‘ Kunbi ’ and ‘ Mahnitta’ arc frwjuently used indiscriminately in the 
Poona district. The Kunbis of high families, as of the family of the Rajah 
of Sattara, and of other houses of pure Mahratta descent, do not allow their 
widows to remarry. Their cluldren, bom of slave girls, are termed Kam-asal and 
Sinda. Agriculturists in Sholapore are termed Mahrattas, and in Khandesh 
Dekhanis, or people from the South. 

The Kamatis of Poona are rice-cleaners, grinders of com, cutters of sticks, 
and dealers in snuff. 

The Lodhi Pardesis keep cairriage-bollocks, sell sya leaves and grass for 
chappars or roofs of houses. Tlie Chapparbunds are employed in tying up dr}' 
grass in bundles to sprve for thatch. 


KacJtki. 

A tribe of cultivators, somewhat sinular to the Kunbis. In Bombay they 
sell vegetables and fruits, and also flowers, especially for temple purposes. In 

^ (a)rotafiescnpUon of the Kuahis, or Knmhliis, In Northern India, see the “ Tnbea and Castes of India," 
Vol 1, Part II, Chap. X, pp 323—6. 
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J^ortkem India they are subdivided into many branches In Bombay they 
ha\ e two snb castes, namely — 

1 Kachln Bundeh j 2 laachluNarwari 

Btahmanjat 

These culti\ ate the land, and act as servants to the four chief cartes Some 
engage in trade others are general servants 

Malt 

Gardeners Their gardens are irrigated 
Alabs are divided into five sub castes as follows 

1 Mab j 

2 Pahar "Mali | 

5 Phul Mab 

The Jm JIabs and Halad Malis are found 
Pbul Mabs onlj ruse and sell flowers and fruits 
for flower 

The Kunbis eat with these caster 

Bmjan 

Cultivators of the sod, and manufacturers of coarse hempen cloth The 
Hmdustani Banjaris trade m gram with bullocks For an mterestmg account of 
the Banjans of the Dekhan, see Mr Smclair s Notes on Castes m the Dekhan m the 
Indian Antiquary for July 1874 

A race mbabitmg the south Mabratta country, resemblmg the Banjans, fur 
ther north 

HERDSMEN SHEPHERDS REARERS OF CAMELS Ac 
Gaub 

These are similar to the GwSl& of Northern India m regard to their occujn 
tion, but rank lower m Bombay They are cowherds and sellers of mdk, butter, 
and so forth They are cln ided into three snb castes 

1 Ahir Gault | 2 Ivokam Gauli (a) 

3 Lmgayat Gauli 

(ii) For a description ot the Ahus or Cowhenb of "Vorthfrn Ind a see the “Tr bes and Castes of lod s 
VoL I Part II C!h3p YI pp 332—337 


water drawn from wells The 

3 Jirx Mall 

4 Halad Mall 

in the BoJaghat country The 
The word fihuJ is Hindustani 
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Dhangar. 

The slieplierd and goatherd caste. Its members are said to resemble the 
Kunbls. There are several dmsioas of this caste : — ^ 

1. Asal Dhangar, or pure Dhangars. 

2. Dhangar, Katikar. 

These sell sheep’s and goats’ milk, butter, and wool. They also make 
and sell certain kinds of earthen vessels. 

3. Dhangai* K&rtik. 

Tend sheep and goats, and trade in them. 

4. Segar Dhangar. 

These are weavers of blankets, as well as shepherds. 

5. TMlSri. 

Wandering shepherds. 

Sangar. 

Sheep-shearers. 

Rabarl and Karhilar. 

Traders in camels, and sellers of camd's milk. Some are also cultivators. 
Mehumjogi^ or Warhari. 

Traders in buffaloes. 

PRIESTS, BARDS, DEVOTEES. AND RELIGIOUS MENDICANTS. 
Lingayai, 

Descended from Taisya ancestors by an illicit intercourse, and rcf«-arded as 
superior to Sudras. They wear the lingam, or emblem of Shiva, tied to the neck 
and worsliip it. There are five divisions of the caste, as follows : — 

1. Jangam. | 3. Bangar-vani. 

2. Pancham-vibt. 1 4. Tilafi-vaiu. 

5. Gulvi-vSnl, 

The Jangams are the priests of the tribe. They profess religious abstraction 
like Sanydsis, worship Shiva, wcsir yellow-coloured clothes, and usually reside in 
maths, or monasteries, abstaining from marriage, and keeping the succession of 
superiors by electing a disdple to supply his place after death. The principal 
Jangams have authority to levy fines on those who bind the Imgam irregularly, 
commit adultery, or in any other way break caste rules. They also receive fees 
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on second nnrmges Some of them, Vimkt STpImls, in the Cnmatic, often possess 
great property, and make pilgnmagea op arcmts roimd the country, receiving alms 
and exactmg fines 

In the Carnatic ire maihsy or monastene**, for married Jangams and their 
famihes The Lingajats of Poona are comparatively few m number, and follow , 
m many respects, the customs of other Hmdu castes It is not uncommon m the 
South for Lmgayats and other castes, even those of low rank, on occasion of the 
success of a vow for the birth of a eon or recovery from sickness, to devote their 
sons to servo m the monasteiy of the married Jangams Persons of various castes 
also are sometimes adopted mto it All the property of its mdividual members 
belongs to the monastery 

The members of the other four branches of the Lmgayat caste are chiefly 
traders and shopkeepers 

Mendicant Caste$ 

1 Wasudeo, or Dhakot 

They wear a peacock’s feather m then cap Their occupation is to go about 
the streets and villages early m the morning, striking the tal (two metal cups) and 
manjerl, and faeggmg The term Dhakot is apphed to them in Northern India 
2 Sarwadi Josl 3 Dakoti Josi 4 Balsantoshi 

These three castes study a Mahrathi Shastra or treatise, on seasons and for 
tune tellmg, composed by Sahadeo Slat They are all prognosticators and 
beggars 

5 Holar Perform on a musical mstniment 

G Nanakshan 

7 Kiinphatl Pretenders to magic They wear large pieces of wood in 
their ears 

The last three castes are much lower than the others 
Patol 

The'^e persons wander about the streets early m the mornmg shoutmg the 
name of a favourite deity , or climb trees and vociferate to the passers by, 
and beg 

Gvratca 

The GCtrawas act the part of pujIriSf or priests of the temples of Shiva and 
"Maroti or Hanuman (the moni (y god) and receive the food brought as offerings 
for the idol Such offerings are termed ravedt Tliey il«o beat the drum and 
officiate m other ways at great festivals, when Brahmans are fed, and tales in 
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honour of the god are recited. Some are sellers of tlie broad leaves used by 
Brahmans for placing their food upon, at dinner. A few are cultivators and heads 
of villages. ^ ‘ 

The Gfirawas worship Shiva, and besmear their bodies with the ashes of burnt 
cowdung and the pigment called ntdralshardhan. 

Kavi, or Bhdt Rajpoot and Bkut Ktmhi. 

The Kavl is properly a poet. The Bhftt Rajpoot and Bhat Kunbis are Kavis, 
or poets, who recite the praises of Brahmans, Rajahs, and other^ persons at mar- 
riages, births, and other festivals ; compose songs, and contrive amusement for 
their patrons. The Bh§t Kimbls are found in the Mahratta country as attendants 
of Brahmans and Mahratta chiefs. Some are also cultivators. 

Dhdri, or Jangar. 

Their occupation is to sing early in the morning, and awaken the Rajah, the 
god, and the Brahmans. They also sing in the processions of chiefs, and act 
ns bards. 

Bairdgi. 

They arc not a separate caste, inasmuch as persons of many castes may join 
their fraternity, but are a religious order. They worsliip the SdUgrdmf a stone, 
and sing songs in honour of Vishnu. They adorn their foreheads in various inotles. 
Ramanand and Ximbaditi arc said to have been the founders of tbe order. The 
Bairagis do not marry. Tlieir disciples succeed to their teacher’s station and 
property. The head of a monastery of Bamigis dying, liis successor is chosen b}* 
his disdples, who place around the neck of the person elected the necklace of the 
deceased. Bairagis, on being excluded from the privileges of their sect, marrv, 
and are called BbSt Bairagis. Women may also become Bairagis (n). 

(«) Tnbes and Caster «f India, Ynl I, Part II, p 2G0. 
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THE CASTES OF BOMBAY AUD ITS NEIGHBOUKHOOD —(Cmtinutd) 

3IAI«UrACTUEER3 OP GLASS DLADS AND OABINCTWARE. SIANUTACTUREBS OF VARIOUS 
ARTICLES SMITHS WORKERS IN BRASS, COPPER ZINC IRON AND m MASONS CAT 
RENTERS BLACKSMirnS ETC POTTERS DIGGERS QUARRYMEN WEAV ERS THREAD 
SPINNERS DYERS TAILORS ROPE-MAKERS TAPE5IAKERS TASSEL-^IAKERS SERVANTS 
AND PERSONAL ATTEND ANTS 

M.tNUFACTURERS OF GLASS BEADS AND CABINETWARE 
Kanchdn 

Manufacturers of glass and of glass omiments Large quantities of firewood 
ire consumed m these processes 


Kdnt&n 

Manufacturers of beads of ivory, crystal, wood, and so forth They also 
manufacture bedsteads, ‘chau^, and other articles, by the use of the lathe and bow 


Lakhdri 

Manufacturers of bracelets from lac (scaling wax), tm zme, and other metals, 
and of A anous other ornaments worn by women 

MANUFACTURERS OF VARIOUS ARTICLES 

Jingat 

Manufacturers of saddles and bndics, and of furniture for camels, horses, and 
elephants Some are blacksmiths, coppersmiths, tinsmiths and so forth The 
word ‘ Jlngar ' is clenved from rm, a saddle 

Wotan 

Manufacturers and sellers of idols, toermgs, and Nesselsmade of a 
mixed metal 
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Mtt Lon&ri, and Up&r. 

They drain salt-marshes, and manufacture salt. They are designated by 
the term ‘ UpSr’ in the Carnatic, ivhere the caste is very numerous. The ivord 
‘ Lonarl ’ is derived from Ion, salt. 

CMni-Zondrt. 

Manufacturers and sellers of chimam and charcoal. 

SMITHS. WORKERS IK BRASS. COPPER, ZING, IRON, AND TIN. 

Kdsdr. 

Workers in zinc, copper, brass, tin, and other metals. In Northern India 
the K&s&ra are called Kaseras. They pretend to be descended from Kshatriyas. 
In Bombay they are held to be above Sitdras, and in Northern India to be equal to 
Vasyas, if not superior to them. They worship the goddess Edli. The Edsflr 
Bangars are an inferior caste to the K&sSrs. 

Kdsdr Bangar. 

A caste lower in position to the K&sSrs, yet pursuing the same occupation. 
They manufacture and sell armlets and various kinds of vessels. They worship 
the goddess ESli. 

Tamhqt. ; 

These make and sell copper vessels. The caste seems to be somewhat simi- 
lar to the Thathera caste of Northern India. 

MASONS, CARPENTERS, BLACKSMITHS, &c. 

Patarveat. 

Stone-masons and artificers in stone. They are divided into the foUowin" 
branches: — 

1. Saikar. 2. Pankar. 

S&lar. 

Carpenters, house-builders, and artificers in wood. The caste has several 
branches, some of which are as follows: — 

1. Mahrathi , I 3. Pardesi. 

2. BadhI. j 4. Manvari. 
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The Parde*;! br-mch, or caste of the foreign Sfitar, comes, it is said, Irom 
irorthera India Sutars m villages make ploughs for the ryots, and perform all 
other carpenter’s ttotL The Badhis are found in Poona 

Stlalghar, oj Karamar 

Sharpeners of iveapona, turners, and the like They are also skilful m 
lacquering ivith the lathe There are two divisions of the caste, namely, tho^e 
who reside m villages and towns, and those who wander about the country in the 
pursuit of their calling The two classes hold no social mtercourse with each 
other («) 


PanchCd 

“A wundermg caste of smiths, living m grass mat huts, and iismg as their 
chief fuel the roots of thorn bushes, which they batter out of the ground m a 
curious way with repeated strokes of the back of a veiy short handled axe pecu 
liar to themselves They are less common in the Dekhan than m Khandesh ' (b) 

Gisddi 

A tribe piursumg the same occupation as the last, and formerly also leading 
a similar vagabond life , but are now, for the most part, settled m villages 

Lohur 

Blacksmiths, and workers m iron , from/aAd, iron The caste is divided mto 
many branches m ISorthem India In Bombay they form four sub castes, two of 
which are the foUowmg — 

1 Lohar Mahratlu | 2 Loh^r Bfindeh 

They make ploughshares and all kmds of tools. 

Barhat 

In Xorthem India ’these are the carpenter caste, but in Bombay, although 
carpenter*, they are paid by the job, and arc not, like Sutars, kept on wage« 
They are, therefore, regarded as much mfenor to Sutars (c) 

(<i) IcS an Astiqnary Marcli 18 < 3Ir Sm^lai/s'Not^s 

( 4 ) ns 

(«) Tnbes ajid Castes of tnilu. Toll |>p 3t» 316 
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POTTERS, DIGGERS. QUARBYMEN, BRICKLAYERS. 

Kiankar. 

Brick and tile makers, potters. This caste has seven sub-divisions in Nor- 
thern India, but only four in Bombay. These are the following: — 

1. Mahrathi. t 3. Pardesl. 

2. Baldt (a). | 4. Sekwati R§.jwati. 

These divisions are distinct aa castes. The Sekwati RSjwatis are held to be 
lower than the others in rank. They make earthen images of men and animals. 
They are also potters, plasterers, and builders. 

Bdd&r. 

Diggers. They dig wells, blast rocks, work on the roads, and the like. 

Wardft. 

■Wandering navvies. They also sell heavy stones for building purposes. 
They eat rats and other vermin. The 'War&rls are of two branches: — 

1. The Gar Wardris, quarrymen. 

2. The Mat-Wnr4rts, Aggers and excavators. 

A people of very low caste. 

Gaundt. 

Bricklayers. * * 

WEAVERS, THREAD-SPINNERS, DYERS, TAILORS, ROPE-MAKERS, TAPE- 
MAKERS, TASSEL-MAKERS. 

Kitshfi- 

These are of two grades, as follows : — 

1. Koshtl Proper. 

Manufacturers of silk and silken thread for necklaces, jewellery, the trap- 
pings of horses and palankeen furniture. They also manufacture undyed cloths, 
silks, dresses, and the like. Thrir occupatfous are also pursued by other castes. 

2. Ntch Kashtl. 

These are of inferior rank to the other caste. They weave silks from the 
shreds of prepared silks. 

(O For altaietflescription of this caste, see “TiibeS and Caetes of India,” VoL I Part III Chap IX 
pp 318,319. ’ ’ 
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Sdrli Castes 

\V ea^ ers of cloth They are divided into three separate castes — 

1 The Sirll Proper Weavers of white cloth 

2 Jlahrathi SSrli i 

3 Tailan" SSrll J kinds of matenal 

Khatri 

In Colaba these are silk weavers They are a fur race and are % ery prone 
to polygamy, their excuse being that the women are neeiled m sp innin g silk 
These Khatris claim to be descended fixiiQ certain inhabitants of Delhi, and there 
fore of course to be related to the wdl known tnbe of Khatris of North Western 
India and elsewhere, who are traders, and apparently of higher social rank than 
the silk weavers of Colaba 

Smpl Ca’iUs 

Tailors and dyers These castes are six m number and are altogether 
separated from one another 

1 Mahntbi Simpi Tailor® 

2 Tailang Simpi Tailors 

3 RangSri Simpi Dyers 

4 Simp! Kapra bikan&n Chiefly sellers of cloth 

5 Asal, or Dekhon Sunpi 

6 Namdev Simpi 

“ In the wild nativ e states of the Dangs, says Mr Sinclair, “and m the 
JlawS^s States, north of the Taptee, the KarbbSrls, or managers, are chiefly Simpl<i, 
generally unable to read and write, and only one degree more intelligent than the 
half savage Bheel chieftams who^ affairs they mismanage 

Udaul 

Manufacturers of param, stnps of coarse cloth , and nan, tape 
Kanjdri 

Cotton and hemp rope*makers The women of this caste are famous as 
story tellers 

, Nirali 

Some of this caste prepare mdigo and other dark dyes , others wea\ e dark 
coloured clothes They are also dyers m mdigo The word nirdh is derived 
from ml, mdigo 
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Rangdn. 

Dyers. In Khandesh the Rangarts are* tanners. 

Pofici^r. 

Silk fringe and tassel-makers. 

SERVAilTS AI^I> PERSONAL ATTENDANTS. 

The Nhdvi Castes. 

The NhS.%’ia are similar to Uie NSus or Hajams of Northern India. They 
are barbers, and are divided into three separate castes, which are perfectly distinct 
from one another : — 

1. Nh^i\’i Kasbekar. 

These shave the hair from the head, to the middle. They rank with Sndras. 

2. Nhdvi Gangatirkar. 

At eclipses of the sun, the death of parents, the Agnihotra sacrifice, and on 
occasion of penances, they shave the head, the npper lip, and other parts of the 
body j and especially pursue this avocation at Nasik and other sacred spots. 

* 3. Nich NhSvi. 

These shave the hair off all parts of the body ; and likewise perform some of 
the duties of surgeons in applying the tumri, or cupping-hom, and also leeches, to 
the body. The Nlch Nh&vis are much lower in rank than the other castes. 

The Nhdvis of Khandesh cut off the Lair of camels and buffaloes. 

Achari. 

These cook food for the Brahmans, and consequently arc regarded as belong- 
ing to a very respectable caste. In reality they are Sudras. 

ChaU'dhar. 

Thw proper vocation is to hold the umbrella over the Rajah, and to fetch 
water for the four castes ; but now-a-days many castes carry the umbrella, and 
each one has its own water-carrier. 

JidjgurS. 

These people teach the sons of chiefs the use of weapons. The title is used 
also as an affix by certain of the Kunbis, though imconnectcd with this profession. 
The Rdjgurii caste is little known. 
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Anjamatdanl 

Their occupation is that of 8hani|>oocra Iliey anoint the limbs ivitb oil, and 
then rub tlicin 

Cki^ddt 

Thc«e stand at a ^cat man s door, or accompany him on a joumcj, lioldin'^ 
the choh, or staff of dignity, m their liands They also manufacture chobs, ulucli 
are generally silier or gold headetl, and occasionally are entirely of thc'^e metals 

Bhoi Mahmiht and Kahdr 

Palankeen bearers, avatenoen, fishermen, sellers of irood, porters, and the 
like They form a large and respcctahle community in Northern Imha, uhcrc 
the} are called KahSrs, and arc divided into manj sub castes Air Smclair sajs 
that the Bhoi Kah\rs arc infonor in appearance, character, and social status to tlic 
Kolia “The rivers are divided among their tribes and ftmihes, by custom and 
courtesy , and although their rights aic unprotcctcil by any Ian, they very aeldom 
po ich upon each other s ranges, or infringe the rules of their caste as to size and 
Vpccios of nets, and the like ” (rt) 

Unch Parll 

AVnaliermcn of the clothes of high caste Hindoos borne of the caste arc 
cultuatois on the Ginia n\cr in Ivhandesh 

Nlch Pailt 

AVaslienncn of the clothes of lower caste Hindoos 
Ktrar 

Sellers of grass and other horse food They also ca.ercisc horses 


(d) Isdian Atiti<i(utr7 Maicli IS'I Stf BiBcUua iNotca, 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE CASTES OF BOMBAY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD.— 

MUSICIANS. SINGERS, AND DANCERS JUGGLERS, TUMBLERS, ROPE-DANCERS, SNAKE-CHARM- 
ERS, •WRESTLERS BOATMEN, TlSHEBilEN. WATER CARRIERS. UUNTERS, FOWLERS. 
SNARERS OP GAME. EXTRACTERS OP CATECHU WORKERS IN LEATHER. VILLAGE 
SERVANTS AND WATCHMEN. BASKET-MAKERS AND MILLSTONE-MAEEES SCAVENGERS, 
BUTCHERS, BUHNERS OF THE DEAD. EXECUTIONEBS, rrc 

jrUSICIANS, SINGERS. AND DANCERS. 

GondhdU. 

These sing and dance at Gondhal festivals in the houses of Brahmans, 
Kunbls, and others. They also wander about the country as dancers, tumblers,* 
and the like. 


‘ Kaldioant, Kawattapiy and Ganikdri. 

Different castes of dancers and singers, devoted to these occupations. Hin- 
doos of other castes and Jlahomedans also engage in them. The Kalawant is 
divided into five branches, namely t — 

1. Fatra. I 3. Ghlkari. 

2. Ramjani. [ 4. RangarUi. 

5. Kancban. 

These sub-castes eat together, intermany, and follow the same profession of 
singing, dancing, and jirostitiition. 


or Kathain. 

Instructors of dancing-girls. The term * Ivathain’ is derived from Northern 
India. 


Daurl Gosditi. 

Sing songs in honour of Bhmro, and beg alms, beating the daur. 


Aftn J&gl. 

• Their occupation is’ihe same as the Daurl Gosawls. 
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Ba^phor 

Musjcians who attend dancing girls They beat the palwdj, and play on the 

sannffl They also^ prepare the sim for the ^zrd/, a hind of dram They come 

from Northern India, where they are regarded as a very low caste 
Gatst 

Performers on the tom tom, a kmd of drum They are numerous at Pondar 
pore ’ In Poona, Gilrawas and Nhavts chiefly follow the occupation 

* JUGGLERS TUMBLERS BORE DANCERS SNAKE CHARMERS WRESTLERS 
Kol&ti 

Tumblers and rope dancers 

DombQrt 

These pursue the same profession, and ore chiefly foimd m the Carnatic 
Kh&msdtrl 

These perform evolutions on a rope attached to a wooden post 
Kdasdtrl 

T'^hibit dancing dolls. 

ChttogatJii 

These draw figures on paper, which they eshibit, accompamed by dancing 
^ Bdn&matht 

Conjurers 

Most of these castes, especially their women, lead a hcentious life 
Gdrdri 

Pnnlp exhibitors, tumblers, and beggars Their huts are made of gras^ 
mats, and are constracted m ‘ a ndge and gable form ’ They affirm that they 
came ongmally from Bengal 

Bhaad and BahurRpl 

These wear disguises of persons male and female, of various ranks and caste«, 
tell stone'!, and imitate the voices of animals for the amusement of their patrons 

JetSti and Gapal 

Wrestlers Many are scattered over the Carnatic The Mahrattas foUoinng 
this occupation are styled palialicdns 

n S 
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Vaidya, or Hakim. 

Snake-exhibitors. “ They also profess a knowledge of simples ; but their 
chief practice in that line is the compounding of intoxicating draughts,” from 
opium and a bean foimd in the Konkan. Th^ snare small game, poison fish, 
and eat almost everything (a). 

BOATMEN, FISHERMEN, 'WATER-CARRIERS. 

Koli. 

Fishermen. They reside on the sea-coast between Rewdunda and Kewus. The 
boats which they use are “ very sharp in the bows, with hollow keel, well-rounded 
in tile stem, with masts sloping a little forward, and are considered to be among 
the swiftest sailing vessels known.” The KoUs and their wives also carry grain 
Com the interior to the coast. They wear the llarhatta dress, but do not inter- 
marry with Karhattas. Host of tlie men wear a skull-cap in place of a turban. 

In appearance the KoUs arc somewhat short in stature, and are stout and 
muscular. They have a character for inveterate drunkenness. 

This tribe has many divisions. Koli boatmen are called Nawari, and in the 
Carnatic, Ambigar. They are not only fishermen, but also boatmen and water- 
carriers, and pursue many other callings. Sec the Chapter on the Koli tribes. 

HUNTERS. FOWLERS, SNARERS OF GAME. 

Tkakur. 

A mixed race of wild habits, found in Gujerat, Kortlicm Konkan, and in the 
Hiiwals of Hid-Dekhan, descended, it is supposed, from Rajpoot and Koli parents. 
“ They arc very dark, with broad flat faces and unde mouths, and immistakably 
non- Aryan. The likest people to them are the Gonds. They are great hunters, 
using often fire-arms, but chiefly a broad-bladcd pike, nets, and snares ” (i). 

Phdnst-Pardhl. 

Snarers of birds and wild animals. Tli^ also inveigle deer and other beasts ; 
and gather honey. They live in secluded places, and are irregular and i\*ild in 
their habits. Many arc thieves and poachers. 

Komti. 

A tribe allied to tbe I’liuBsi-Pordhls. 

* (ii) Indian Antiqnai?, Jolf, 1871. Mr. Sinclair a Xotea. 

(t) JbiJ. 
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EXTRACTERS OF CATECHU 
KathlaH 

Ati aboTJgmal. race inhabiting the monntun fastnesses in Konkan and tlie 
Sahyaclri Range Their name is denved from latha, or catcehn, ivhich they 
extract from the ttrra japomca, or kliair tree In Colaha, they are chiefly found on 
the declivities of the bills betvrccn Pocenar and Oomtai and Choivn, especially m 
the viUagea of Bcedwagla and Koordoos 

The liathkans arc a people of low foreheads, small etatme, and i cry dirk 
compleMon, yet of well knit, miiBCiilar frwncs The hair of the women is exceed- 
ingly curly There are two prmcipal branches of the tnbe, namely — 

I The Dhor Kathkarf | II TJie Jlirliatta Kathkan 

These are sub divided into lanous dans, such as— - 

1 HcHm I 3 Gosavt 

2 Powar I 4 Jadai a 

5 Sindlii 

The Kathkarls of Cohba arc of the Mahratti branch, and chiefly of the 
Potvar clan They bcheie m the existence of mahgnant spirits, practise incanto 
tions, invoke curses, and perform strange superstitious ntes , and are consequently 
much dreaded by Hmdus Socially, there is much more equality between the 
sexes than is generally seen among the Hmdu castes They live m miserable 
huts, in the neighbourhood of small vdlngcs, and are regarded with abhorrence 
by the people generally Pond of meat, they will cat the flesh of all animals, 
Hath the exception of the cow and the brown faced monkey They arc expert in 
snann" game, and also m the use of the bow and arrow Formerly, thc^ were 
notonoiis thieves and highwaymen (a) 

■WORKERS IN LEATHER, 

Chamdr 

■Workers and traders m leather The caste is veiy numerous m Xorthom 
India, where it numbers seieral milhons of jicoplc They are an industnous race, 
but from their connexion with leather are obnoxious to the pure Ilmdu castes 
Their origin IS obscure, but there is good rca'Jon for belieiing that thej haie 
spnmg from the intermingling of Hindus with abonginal tnbes In Northern 

(a) Statistical licport o£ thfc CoUba A^eney, by W JL neam SclccUcas from the Eecord* of tie Bombay 
OoTernment No. VII XewScnca pp 0— "5 * 
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India many are employed in agricnlture (a). In Bombay, as elsewhere, the caste 
has seven sub-divisions, which differ, however, from those existing in other parts 
of the country. 

1. Saltangar. 4. HalSlbhakt. 

2. Mahrathi Chamar. 5. DabSli. 

3. PSradosh Pardesi. 6. Woji. 

7. Chaur. 

The Saltangars dye sheepskins. The PAradoshes are manufacturers of tents. 
The Halalbhakts dye skins red. They are lower in position than the Saltangars. 
The three last sub-castes are much below the rest in social rank. They eat the 
flesh of bullocks and of other animals, which have died a natural death. The 
higher ChamSrs do not associate with them. All these sub-castes, with the ex- 
ception of the Paradoshes, are shoemakers. Some make bridles and other kinds 
of harness. 

Other Leather Castes. 

1. Dhor. 

These make large leathern buckets for dmwing water from wells, hand- 
buckets, and the like*, and also dye leather. 

« 2. Katdi. 

Cobblers, tent-makers; caters of carrion. 

3. Daphgar. 

Bottle manufacturers ; eaters of carrion. 

SERVANTS AND VILLAGE WATCHMEN, BASKET-MAKERS, AND MILL- 
STONE-MAKERS. 

Mang. 

An outcast race resembling tbe Mahars. They are professedly rope-makers, 
but many keep pigs and donkeys, and pursue other avocations. They liave the 
following Bub-di^'isions : — 

1. Bftndi. I 3 . GSon. 

2. Uchli. I 4. Dalfilwar. 

5. . Kokalwar. 

(O) For a mow extended MCOunt of the Ch&mar> of Korttera India. Me the anthot'e ■•Tnbw «nd Caste* 
of Indio." Tol. 1 , Part IV, Chap. IV, pp. S9I— 395. 
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All these arc village servants, and arc entitled to certain Milage dues m con'se 
quonce Of the two first divisions some are watchmen, others are thieves The 
two last are of lower rank than the rest 

6 Jvich Alang 

Professional exorcists 

7 Garflrl Mang 

Pound in Potraj and Dankun, and also m Konkan and the Tailang cotmtrj 
Tlic w omen of the Dankun also sing and Leg (a) 

liiimitat and Bfdai 

Two tribes of vxllage watchmen They were formerly notorious thicv es See 
the chapter on "W^mdering and Predatory Tribes of the Bombay Presidcncv 

Jjumr, or Lunid 

JIakers of cages baskets mats, and the like 
KaikSri 

The«c aleo arc basket makers They likewise make measures for holding 
gram The KaikSns have three branches, winch do not intermairj Of these the 
Gaurams arc basket makers, and the Kunchckarls manufacture bmshes used hy 
weavers 

Gond, Bhccl 

Abonginal racc*» See the Chapters on the Gonds and Chccls 
Chor Itakhshak 

Thief catchers 

Kollitinti 

A people of repulsive habits, who hy profession arc basket makers The • 
men arc thieves and kidnappers of girls, while the women arc prostitutes 

Bamtya and Uchaki 

Manufacturers of mdUtoncs, but in rcahtj thieves The) wander about 
sm"ly or in small parties Persons of tins caste exercise tbcir profession at places 
of pilgrimage, on the banks of nv er*, m bazars, and so forth The c designations 
arc applied to tluevcs m general The caste lias two divisions The Bamt)as 

(a) Summary of Use Sawand Custom of Hinds CmIct ■wlUiin the Dikhan FroTinca ial/ieet to tie Prcal 
dency of Domhoy Ordered hy the CoTcroor In C«mcU 23tk July 1**6- 
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tind most otlier predatory tribes are found cbiefiy about Ganesh Kbmd, Bbam- 
burda, and Dapidi, west of Poona (a). “ This bit of coitntry, indeed, is tbe very 

bead-quarters of tbe rascality of ‘Western India.” 

SCAVENGERS, BUTCHERS, BURNERS OP THE DEAD, EXECUTIONERS. Ac 
HaldU-Itor, Bhangl, Mehtar. 

Scavengers and nigbtmen. Eaters of carrion. They also receive the clothes 
of dead persons. A very low caste. There are two divisions of these scaven- 
gers: the Hal&lkhors, who are Mahomedaua; and the Bhangis, who are Hindus. 
But these terms, as well as that of Mehtar, are often applied to them indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Mhdr. 

A numerous low caste people of coarse manners and coarser habits, who 
are held in abhorrence by the Hindus. They arc a very useful class, however, of 
woodcutters and grasscuttera, and removers of garbage and carrion from villages, 
in the outskirts of which they reside. Like the Kolis, the Mh&rs are very fond 
of spirits, and drink it to great excess. Formerly, they were addicted to highway 
robbery, and to plundering in gangs, and were held in great terror by the govern- 
ment xmder native rule. But a strong check has been given to this and other 
predatory tribes, through the stringent regulations of the British authorities, so 
that lile and property are incomparably more secure throughout those districts 
which were at one time infested by them. 

Some of its sub-divisions are as follows; — 


1. Swapak. 

Remove dead animals from villages, and then eat them. 

2. Anlya-wasidong. 

Perform sen’ices for the dead. They also sell the wood used for the funeral 
pyre. 

3. Plabawastir-sSni. 

Remove from villages dead horses and asses, and eat their flesh. 

4. Kauwiadi. 

'B’’atch the oshe.s of funeral piles. They are also village watchmen and 
• keepers of ^’illage boundaries. * • 


(o) Indian Aati^urr, Jotr, 1871. 3Ir. Sinclaii'i Xotc*. 
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Bird cntcliers 


5 Ha«tak 


6 Kijak 

Clean tlic sewers of villages 


7 Hisliak 

Remove tlie clothes and wood from funeral piles 
8 !Nicli Mhiir 

EYCcutioncra 

In the smaller Milages one caste of ilbhis is generally found In addition 
to occupations already referred to, they bniy the dead bodies of low caste persons 
who have no fnends to perform the olBce, receive dues at mamages, discharge 
duties under the orders of village head men, such as assembimg of the ryots, 
corrymg letters, collecting rents, and the like 

In the Dckhan, the MliAr is a personage of considerable importance, ansmg 
not Irom his caste, which is very low, but from the official position he occupies 
‘ Ho IS the watchman and guanhan of the vnllagc, and the hvmg chronicle of its 
concerns His situation or his curiosity mal cs him acquainted nith everybody’s 
ofFairs, and bis evidence is required m every dispute Should two cultivators 
quarrel rcspcctmg the boundaries of their fields, the Mh'lrs evidence ought to 
decide It, and should a similar quarrel happen between two villages the Mlilrs 
are always the cluef actors m it, and to their decision alone it is sometimes refer 
led The Mh'ir IS emphatically called the village eye (a) In largo villages 
Ills labours are three fold He is first, the Wc^kur, or guardian of the vallage 
gates, who keeps an accoimt of all persons entenng or departing therefrom an<l 
havanf' locked the gates at mght, takes the keys to the head man Secondly, the 
IdbSr IS the TvbnU wc‘»kiir, or guardian of the "itackyard in time of harvest 
In addition, he performs 'many duties for the welfare and conv cnience of the 
labourers Tlurdly, the ^Ihfir is the Gaow weskur, looking after the comforts of 
travellers m the name of the village, givnng them mfonnation respecting the 
places at vvluch they may purchase food, snpplymg them with grass and wood, 
and so forth lie attends on Gov emment officials commg to the v illage, conv cj s> 
messages to tenant farmers, takes letters to their destination, and perfonns otlier 
kindred -servaccs Bnofly, the Gaow weskur has control over the other IIIi trs 

(a) report oa the Vilhse Command « of the DeLhan tj-OTr T N CockW n« Aisutaot SupcnnteaOvt 
of the thmcCn psor ‘^urrej' Bombay CoTcnin>eBtS.Iectioni Vol I No IV p 13 
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of a village, vlio should be ready to obey lum in all matters in vrbich the neces- 
sities of Government officials, of travdlers, and of the village generally, require 
their assistance. The remuneration which the Mlidrs receive is liberal. Besides 
a present from the Government, and a tithe of everything grown, they levy small 
imposts, or beg small contributions (which practically amoimts to tlie something)) 
of oil, sugar, spices, bread, and other things, from shopkeepers ; so that the 
JIhSrs are generally well provided for. 

The Mhars eat the flesh of diseasetl cattle and horses. Few of them can 
read or write, one reason being that the children of good castes will not associate 
with them, or sit by their side, in the same school. 

KdrtiL. 

Butchers. Tliis is one of the lowest castes, on a par with the JIhSrs and 
other very low tribes. They are not permitted to live in villages inhabited by 
Hindus, but have their huts outside. Their touch is contaminating. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE TRIBES AHD CASTES OE KATTYWAR 
Section I — ^Toe Ancient Races 

1— THE JET'Wi TRIBE 2.— TEE CUCRASAMA TRIBE. 3 —THE SOLAMCHI 'TRIBE 4 —THE 
WALK TRIBE 

Section II — ^Tribes of Latep Date 

l-THE JEALA tribe 2— THE GOUEL TRIBE 3 -THE JHAREJA TRIBE 4 -THE SUHO 
arBDA^ GOVEEMNO TRIBES. 6— THE BRAIDUN CASTES C— TUB CANTA OR BAMAN 
CASTES 7— TEE BABRIA TCIBES 8— THE AHIB TRIBE 


Section I— THE ANCIENT RACES 
I 77ie Jetica Tnhe 

This tnbe, togetlicr with the ChArasama the SolanXlu, and the Wala tnbe« 
ruled o%er Kattywar pnor to the inroad of the Jbalas, Parmars, Kithces and 
other tribes, by which it is now chiefly held The Jetwas had pos'^esbion of the 
north of the province, — that is, Barda, Hakar, and Jlachoo Kanta The Jliarejas 
have dispossessed them of Hakar and Machoo Kanta In their own belief they 
are the abongmal mhabitanta of the country Accordmg to their traditions their 
ancestor budt Sn Nuggur, rums of which are still to be seen near Poorbimder 
They also erected Jloorvce After a time, the name of the tnbe was changed to 
KflmSr, and their capital city was Goomtee The Jetwa chiefs occupied succe*! 
sively Rampoor, Chaya, and Poorbimder, which is at present tlic capital cit^ of 
the tnbe The tnbe boasts to haae been established m the country longer than 
the Chftrasama 

2 The Chiirasama Tnbe 

There ^nj^three pnmitn e divisions of the tnbe, which still hold iio^scssion of 
that portion of Kattywar which the tnbe ongmally subdued These are — 

1 Sanveva 2 Raijadas 3 Waja 
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The Sarweyas are found in Oond Sarweya, on the banks of the Shetroonjee ; 
and also in Wallak. 

The Raijadas clan are the descendants of Eao Mandalik, “the last Rajpoot 
sovereif^n of Joonaghar, whose throne and religjon were both forced from him by 
Mahmud Shah Begra, about A. D. 1472.” Only a small number of the clan 
remain, whose principal settlements are at Chorwar, on the coast. 

The Waja clan inhabit the tr.ict on the coast between the Geer Hills and the 
sea, where they find pasturage for thrir cattle. 

There is another division of the tribe call(Ni Grassia, in Dholera, in the Gulf 
of Cambay, and other villages in the neighbourhood. 

* The ori^n of the Chbrasamas is \aiknown. The Mirati Sikandari states, 
that the tribe ruled over Sorath for the long period of nineteen hundred years. 
Captain Le G. Jacob considers it probable that it is identical with the Chaura tribe, 
which exercised sovercaguty over Anhalwara for many years, and probably “ held 
their possessions in the peninsula in fief” from it. Ifi proof of this conjecture 
he refers to an inscription in a temple of Bilawrd, dated A. H. 1385, which con- 
tains an allusion to an assembly of Chaura chiefs in that neighbourhood. He 
indulges the ingenious supposition, that as there ore two Rajpoot tribes designated 
Chaura and Sama, or Soma, and as these words together make up the whole word 
Chhrasama, the tribe may have become blended in one. Lieut.-Colonel Walker, 
formerly Resident at Baroda, states that the Chftrasama dynasty of Joonaghar was 
overturned by Sultan Mahomed Begra of Gujerat in 1476-1477. Among the 
ChhTasatnas the eldest son, in the division of a patrimony, receives a portion one 
and a half time the value of the shares of the younger brethren. 

3. The Solankhi Tnbe. . 

Gujerat is one of the original seats of the Solankhi tribe, which constitutes 
the third division of the Agnikulas, or Fire Races, and is divided into sixteen 
branches, the last, or Kalamor, being assigned to that extensive territory. They 
are believed to have succeeded the Chaoras in Anhalwara in A. D. 931, accordinf' 
to Colonel Tod, and in 912, according to Captain Jacob ; the Chauras having 
begun to rule over Anhalwara A. D. 746. There are twenty families of Solankhia 
still found in the Joonaghar districts in possession of tracts of pasture land. 

4. Tlu Wdld Tribe. 

This race, although once numerous, is now nearly extinct. One family eur- 
rives at Dhanfc, where the ancient capital of their coimtry was formerly situated. 
Sdme persons imagine that the Balabhi dynasty sprang from this tribe ; and it is 
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not improbable tint it did so Tlierc is groimd for supposmg that the Chaiira 
tnbe, on taking posse‘'->ion of ^Vnlnlwnn in 74C, as stated m the prcMous 
paragraph, n rested the coimti^ from the hands of the Wala<» Anhalirara is the 
modem Pecran Puttun near Dee«a 

The clas'sical name of Kattywar is Surashtra, by which it was knoavn to the 
ancient Greeks and which is its designation at the present day among the greater 
portion of Its educated inhabitant*^ The Kathees, who ha\e given it its modem 
appellation, are mfenor m rank wealth, and numbers to the Rajpoot commimities 
of the provmce The uncient races bj which Kattjmar was once goaemed have 
} lelded to other tnbe*? Some of the prmcipal are as follows — 

SEfcnov IT— TRIBES OF LATER DATE 
1 The Jhala Tube 

These occupy the tract of countiy known as Jh&lawar, to the south 
of Alachoo Ranta, as far as the Ruon of Catch Tradition states that 
the tribe entered the peninsula m the eighth century Its origmol name, hy 
which some of its clans are designated m Central India, was ilalcwahana The 
prmcipalJhah families m Jhalawar are Drangailra, Limri, M adwan ^^ankanl^, 
Than, Seela, and ChGra, the Drangadra being the common progenitor of all the 
rest Although they arc now independent of one another, yet the most ancient 
famdy is the acknowledged head of the tnbe , and the chief of each clan, on his 
investiture, receives a dress from the chief of the Drangadras The eldest son m 
the families of this tnbe receives as his portion of the mhentanco double tliat 
which falls to the share of the younger brothers 

2 The Gohel Tube 

This tnbe mbabits a portion of the eastern frontier of Kattywar called Gohel 
war Respecting them Captain Jacob makes the foUowang obsen ations — “The 
Gohel Rajpoots,’ he says, ‘ were dnven out of "Marwar by the Rahtors m the end 
of the twelfth centurj , and acquired their footmg in the pemnsula by mtermamage 
with the Chfirasama family of Joonaghar By the revolutions of fortune, theu* 
fir&t town, biult and named Sejnkporc, after Sejuk, the chief who conducted luther 
the tnbe, has faUen mto the posses*»ion of a Kuthee family , whilst Gohelwar has 
nearly doubled its ongmal size by acquisitions from tbe Kathee and other tnbcs 
The western dmsion of Gohelwar, between the Shetroonjec and Jholapoorec 
nvers, tbe hills and the sea, and this stnp of land, still retains some of its former 
Sarweya and Koh proprietors The Rajah of Bhaonuggiir, who has dropiiaHhe 
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title of Grohel for that of Eawiil, is descended from the eldest son of Sejuk, and is 
the principal chief in Gohelwar ” («). The Rajahship of Bhaonnggur was consti- 
tuted in 1743 by Bhao Singhjee. The two states next to it in rank, though far 
inferior in extent and resources, arc Lathee and Walla, of Pjditana. 

3. The Jharqa Tribe. 

These Rajpoots are in the possession of Machoo Kanta, the two chief states 
of which are Jlorvee and ^ilallia, and also of Hallar. The latter is said, to take 
its name from a chief named Hala, who first conquered it. The principal Jhareja 
chiefs are those of Nowanuggur, Rajkot, Goondu!, Dhurol, Drapha, and Kotra 
Sanganee. 

See the account of the Jharejas of Gujerat and Cutch. 

4. T^ie Mahomedan Ooveming Tribes. 

JIahomedan chiefs have possession of the principalities of Dussara and 
Wunod, in Jhalawar ; and also of nearly the entire province of Soruth, which is 
in the hands of the Nawab of Joonaghar, the Babee of Bantwo, and the Shaita of 
Umrapoor (6). 

5. Brahmans Castes. 

These are mostly of the NAgar tribe, belonging to the Gurjar, or fifrh great 
division of South Indian Brahmans. ' Of twelve hundred and sixty-three families 
of indigenous Brahmans existing in the Kattywar Peninsula in 1842, exclusive of 
temporary residents, there were, according to Captain Jacob’s computation, nine 
hundred and twenty XAgars j the rest, namely, three hundred and forty-three 
families, being connected with other tribes. Many of these latter Brahmans are 
in the service of the Government in various capacities. They have talent and 
shrewdness ; are superior in ability to most other castes ; and exercise great 
influence in the peninsula. 

• 6. Banya, or Banian, Castes. 

These castes are numerous, and represent here, as elsewhere, the chief portion 
of native traders, bankers, and merchants. In religion they are mostly Jmns, 
though a few are worshippers of Vishnu. They are spread all over the province, 
and one or two families at least are found in eveiy village. As Jains, they 

(a) Heport on the General Condition of the Pronnce of Kattywar; by Captain O. Le O Jacob Tranaac- 
tioiis of tbe Bombay Geographical Society, Vol VII, p. II. 

{i) Brief Narrative of British Relations with Uie KaUTe States of Kattywar. Selections from Bombay 
Government Records, VoL XII, pp 106, 107. 
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exhibit great reference for animal life Some fine temples, especially on the 
Palitana and Gimar mountains, frequented by thousands of pilgrims, belong to 
this commumty 

7 The Bdhna Tribes 

These people occupy the tract, called after them Ba-briarrar, to the south of 
the penmsular as far as the sea, ha-nng the rivers Jholapooree and Malun to 
the east and west, and the Geer hills to the north The land is m the hands of 
the B^brias, styled frequently B'lbna K'lthees, and a commumty of Ahirs It is 
probable that these tribes were once in possession of a more northerly portion of 
Kattyiv ar, and that they were compelled to take up this southern position by 
the Kdthee tribes four or five hundred years ago The Bdbrias, on native 
authority, are said to have been the fruit of various castes mingled together 
Hence their name of iuAnr, or mixed, m the local dialect They ha\ e three pnn 
cipal divisions, namely — 


OiuoihAL Bvbiilv Tribe's 

1 Kotila I 2 Wanl | 3 Dhftnkra 

The Kotihs are, according to one account, sprung from mtermamages between 
the Bdbrias and Seehor Brahmans , and, accordmg to another, from the union of 
an Ahip woman with a Brahman The Kotilas occupy the highest rank among 
the caste distmctions of the Bibna tribes 

The Wariisare the offspnng of alhancesof B^bria Dhankhras with the Jetwas 
of Poorbimdur, next to the Dh'lokhras These are the most numerous of the 
Btbria tribes By themselves they are still called Jetwas 

The Dh^lnkhras are descended, it is said, from the Panduas and came first 
from Anhalwara , thence proceeded to Jh^n Kandoola, in the Panchal distnct , 
on quittmg which they advanced to Umeeroo They are the most numerous of 
md ujist- an jank lo the Kntilas 

The Babna tnbes, however, although m reahly den\ ed from these three 
sources, are nevertheless now veiy numerous, bemg not less, according to their 
own statement, than seventy two These, as drawn up by Captam Jacob, are 
as follows — 


1 KotiH 

2 DbankliTa 

3 Warfi 

4 Gljarga 


Existixg Babria Trices 

5 Gbusambs 

6 Cbanya 

7 Boneba. 

8 Cbbabbar 


0 Cbatroja 

10 Kareta 

11 Mannal 

12 VTara. 
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inn miBcs and castes or tttt noaiBAr racsiDENCT. 


Existing Babria Tribes. — (Continued.) 

13. IVasra. 33. Rathor, .'.3, BIioIsTla. 

34. NaUa. W. Weda Bhfipal. 

16. Lobad. 35. Sbimag. 55. Sbinya. 

16. Karena. 36. D.»bb»a. .')6. Nirala. 

17. Kliandmal. 37. Dagab. 57. Lajora. 

18. Shaakbha. S3. Loblim. 58. Slioba. 

19. Baclila. 33. KbSlx 59. Kagra. 

20. BhQwa. 40 Kbasar Cl). Slatara. 

21. Bharmal. 41. Ebodijia. Cl. Bhiala. 

22. Bbalera. 42. Kandba) C2. Kisur. 

23. Dharmaeta. 43 Nip.y C3. DiJagr.a. 

24. Lanwara. 44 Kilkan. 04, Sbablr. 

25. BapSria. 45. Katial. C3. Atbar. 

26. Kberadot. 46. iragla. 06. Via. 

27. Barela. 47 Warm.a. 07 

28 49. Diiigar. 08. Kl.SgliarJa, 

29. I’fisbatia, 49. Cbondia. 09. Navga, 

80, Changar. 50. Kbjra. 70 Lddba. 

81. OMlt. 5t, Khaisia. ;i. Elilaaia, 

32. Hittar. 52. KI.Ma. | 73, Umga (a). 

The Nawab of Joonaghar claims jurisdiction over B.\briawar “in-rirtiieof 
the exactions wbiob bis occupation of the neighbouring district of Oond has enabled 
him to make for a long series of years, and of bis having retained mUitary posts 
in the country.” On the sea-coast to the south is the excellent port of Jaffmhad, 
which, together with eleven contiguons viUages, belongs to the Zimjeera Seedee. 

The Babrias, the Kfithees, and the Ahirs intermariy, yet maintain their dis- 
tmctiveness as sep.irate tribes. Moreover, in social rank and respectability a 
difference subsists between them. This is seen in the custom observed in the 
selection of wives. The Ahir gives his daughter to a BJbria in marriage, and the 
Babna gives his daughter to a Khthee ; hot it does not appear that the Bfibria gives 
his daughter to the Ahir, or the K&thce his to the Babria, in return, e.xcept under 
certam peculiar circumstances, as, for instance, poverty. A poor Kitthee wiU marry 
a rich Babria girl ; or a poor Kibria will many an Ahir in better circtim- 
stances. 

The B,\hria8 were originaUy dependant on the Wfilas, hut after a time they 
rose upon their landlords, expelled them ftom the country, and seised their villages. 
It IS said ttey were aided in tins enterprise by a Rajpoot of Jetpore. ° 

sJiS.WTO'VS ’’"™“ U.«5.rG.og,.,hW 
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8 The Ahirs 

These Ahirs, which occupy Bihriawar conjointly with the B^bnas, are, it 
Beems, totally different from the Shudri Ahtrs, or cowherds, of Northern India, 
although beanng the same name They profess to be connected with the Somrahs 
of Scm.de, the Solankhi Eajpoots of the island of Dm, and even with tho«e of 
U]ain, and, therefore to be of royal Bajpoot blood They affirm that the lands 
once held by the Wala Rajpoots fell to them on their e^tmction They also 
became connected with these Rajpoots by marriage The Ahirs probably entered 
the provmce several centunes before the Babnas , and on the amval of the latter, 
the two tribes made mutual alliances Branches of this tribe are still m Cutch 
riie Ahirs are a quiet, agricultural people, and differ considerably from the 
Bibrias, who are somewhat proud and stately m appearance, and of imsettled 
habit*! Both these tribes, as well os the K&tbees, dinde their property equal!) 
among their famihes 

'ihe chief object of worship of the Alurs and Babnas is Sh'lmji iMaharaj, 
a four armed stone idol at Toolscc Shim, noted for its hot springs, beyond the 
north western boundary of their temtoiy They also worship other deities 
They are much simpler m their rebgious customs than Hmdus generally , and 
wiU eat animal food except beef (a) 

(rt) CaptaInJft«ol3snepo»6oatli«D:£tnaotll*btia«ar Tnn«acl.on»«f the Bombay Oeoffrapliical Society 
VolHL 
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THE TRIBES AND CASTES OP KATTYIVAR,— C&nS'mifrf.; 
Section II. — Tribes op Later Date, — (Continued,) 

THE KATHCE TRIBES Ist-THE SHAKHAEBT, OR NOBLE TRIBES I THE WAEA BRAV™ 
THE NBACHAR BRANCH , .B, THE KHOJUN BRANCH !sb-TBE EHmImu OR ' 
IGNOBLE TRIBES. 

THE KATHEE TRIBES. 

, ioTO given their name to the peninsula forming the western 

dmsmn of Gujerat which they now inhabit; but the country in which their 
ancestors are smd to have first settled, was that of Pawar-des, or the land of the 
Pawars, situated between Catch and Soinde. There is also a tract beaiinv the 
same name m Catch, which probably has some connexion with it. The PsThl 
hemselves state, however that they originaUy came from the banks of the jZa 
ftat they thence preceded to Catch, and iinaUy, in the fourteenth century arTed 

^h!:? names of 
I 3. Pandua. 

2 . Manjaria. | 4 . Hftdflr. ‘ 

5. Babaiya. 

Not much is known respecting these early divisions Th<» TTAfV j 1 

assistance to the Rajpoots of the ncighbourhoo^d, under theJkAr w T 

militaiy enterprises. The Jam of Bhooj was ’united 

woman. Alter the marriage, the Jam and all his followers with the ex 

one man, were put to death by a conspitacy formed betweei; the KatL fp • 

poets. The Rajpoots of the district, acLiing to loca ta»i™ - " u 

with the Kkthees. “ The'Kajpoot WaL. or Wal^ tU 1 

P...nt,..says kir. 
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her he Lad three sons, namely, Wain Ivhochcr, and Khfiman, ^rho, -nath their 
father, are the progenitors, of seventy two tnbes of the Kathee race The 
descendants of Patgiiru are distingnislied by the appellation of A^vratiya , and 
those of hi3 three sons by Rftpdah are called ShaUAeet ’ There are, says the 
same authority, foity se\en Awratiya tnbes, and twenty five Shfikhaeet , but 
Captam Jacob, who evidently paid closer attention to the subject, affirm^, 
that there are three chief tnbes, the WMa, Khachar, and Khuman, which are 
again separated mto two great classes, the noble and the ignoble the former bemg 
divided mto thirty seven sub tnbes, and the latter mto nmety three These arc 
spread on er tlie five distncts of Kattywar, namely, Panchal m the north east 
Ivliuman m the south, and Wassawar, Kharapat and ^Vlug Dhamnee lying 
betM een The Khichars are found m considerable numbers m Panchal, which is 
famous fonts excellent breed of horses To the west are the Kh'lchar& Khfiman 
IS mhabited by the tribe of the same name The most powerful funily of the 
K\thces 13 that of the Walas of Jctjiore Nei.t to it is the khachar fiimly erf 
Jiisdbun Those arc the two principal h.\ttee famihcs m the coimtry AH the 
rest are much lower m rank, oiving to the singular custom of the equal division 
of property subsisting among them 

The Kuthccs wore probably, at one time, that is, when they quitted the 
north eastern part of Cutch, a nomade pastoral tribe addicted to plunder They 
only began m compantn oly modem times to settle down m villages , and even 
m the begmmng of the present century they are spoken of as prone to mdulge 
in their old wandering predatory habits The Tetpore and Jiisdhun families were 
the earhest to adopt the rules of cu ihzcd races, and to estabhsh themselves m 
permanent habitations Tho«e who did so were ongmally termed reformed 
kathees,’ a term, remarks Captam Jacob, wntmg m 1842, “already becommg 
obsolete , but the establishment of the British supremacy has alone put a stop to 
them predatory e-scurbions, and many kathees are yet bvmg who Ini e stuck, 
their spears into the gates of Ahmedabad during such excursions The hght 
ness of the tnbute paid by these tnbes, he adds, “m proportion to their 
revenues, as compared with other commumties, is ouang to the greater develop 
ment of their resources, which habits of order have created smee these proper 
tions were fixed by the Mahratta Sloolukgeree commandcis and confirmed 
by Colonel ■\^alker m 1808 The Kftthecs owe their possessions, he con 
tmues, “ chiefly to the general anarchy produced by the decline of the 
JIahomedan power , the Jhala, Jareja, and other tribes purchasmg immumty from 
their plunder by the cession of villages Jetpore, Beelka, llenduira, &.c , wA-e 

D 2 
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thus given up by the i:^a^yab of Joonaghar less than a century ago, with reserved 
rights therein” (a). 

A question has arisen respecting the origin of this race, n-hich. it is by no 
means easy to decide. Their nomade habits, the blue and grey eyes wliich some of 
them possess, the fact that they came from a northern country, their stature and 
features, and the singular circumstance of the sun being the chief object of their wor- 
ship, seem to present a cnmidative aa^unent in favour of their descent from the 
ancient Scythians. Perhaps the strongest eridence on the subject is that derived 
from the point last mentioned, for it is well known that one of the most prominent 
peculiarities of the Scythians was their worship of fire in all its rntmifestations 
and symbols. It is, moreover, natural that their descendants, wherever they 
might be, should cling to a custom which formed a distinguishing characteristic 
of their ancestors^ even though they might neglect and forget many others of 
inferior importance- Without presuming to affirm that the KSthees are of a 
Sc3rthian stock, I nevertheless would suggest that the testimony for their being so 
is strong. Not only is the sun their principal deity, but its figure is “ drawn 
on every deed at the head of the list of livmg witnesses, with the words Sri 
Surflj Ni ShAkh." An old temple to the sun, believed to have been erected 
Ijy the KAthees on their first arrival in the country, stands on Mandwa hill near 
Than- 

The Brahmans ofiiciating for the KAthces, are Bfijgors, who exercise great 
influence over them to their own advantage. They direct the ceremony of the 
Sraddh, or the worship of ancestors, and that of marriages j and insure goods 
from'the attacks of enemies. The KAthees have little sense of religion ; and their 
religious rites seem to consist mainly in folding their hands, gazinf at the sun, 
and imploring lus favour. The other tribes, on the SrAddh days, throw food to 
the crows ; but the Kathees throw it to lapwings, under the idea that the act is 
pleasing to the spirits of the deceased, and will secure their own happiness in a 
future state. The lapwing is, therefore, a favourite bird with these tribes (h). 

The KAthees are in general an athletic race. Their women are proverbially 
beautiful and graceful. The dress of the men is very similar to that worn by the 
llajpoots or Grassias j but thdr turban has a peculiar peak. They consider it a 

(n) nepoTt on llie Gencinl Con^toon ol Pioriaeo «I Kattjwjtr.bj Captain G.EoG Jacob. TranEaetioM 
of the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol VH, pp, 10. 20. See iil»o Translation of an Aceannt of the Eathees, 
taken from the mouth of their own gcnealojUts, by Janice Erskine, Esq , C. S. The same Journal VoL II, 
pp.08— CO. ' 

(») neport on Kattywar Proper, by tient -CoL A. Walker, BesiJent at Earoda in ISOS. Bombay Govem- 
in»!it Selections, Vol. XIII, pp 2C3— "W. 
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(li'sgrice to cnrrj tirearms , 'lud formerly never Ubed tlieiii Spirituous liquors. 
^nd opium are taken by them to great excess (a) 

The law of equal male mhentance, together with equal rights, prevails amono- 
the mmor Eajpoot and the K^thee States “In most of the former, and m some 
of the latter,” says Captain Jacob, “a share called mkotap, or eldership, is given 
to tlie eldest son, generally one additional share to that possessed by the other 
sons Thus, if there be five sons, six shares are made, and the eldest gets tivo 
But the practice v anes ” (i) The custom is for the patnmony, on the death of 
the father, to be dn idcd mto portions, which, are shared by the sons some of it, 
howev er, being held in common 

I shall here produce the two useful lists of the TvStliee tribes drawn up by 
Captam Tacob(f) 


THE SHAIvHAEET Oil NOBLE TRIBES 


Dmded mto three Brandies 


7 — The Blanch 


WoK 

1 ® 

Eugra 

15 

Wojmal 

Djfua 

! 9 

Bbnjal; 

16 

For 

“W aikha 

10 

CliaL 

17 

Jogiya (d) 

LaW 

11 

Wojst 

Ih 

Dogliara 

Rnrpara. 

12 

Govalia 

10 

Knstuna 

TVardar 

11 

Raj lana 

20 

Ivudar 

t Ikma. 

14 

Otga 




11 — The KhOchai Bnimh 




3 

Jliobal a 


CLa md a 

K1 trn 

Kliacl ar 

Band 

4 

5 

H pa 

Lomnsaf *1 

C 

7 


1 KhUman 

2 ChSindfl 

3 CbindsCr 


III — The Kk^man Bianrh 

4 ll.ingani 

5 Man 

C Motia 
7 Jliammar 


8 Jo^iya 
J Lunsar 
10 WaJand 


(a) Report on Kattywar Proper by tieut Cd A Walker ResiaenS at Baroda m 1808 Bombay Govern 
ment Selections Vol XIII pp ‘’01— ■’6« 

(i) Transactions of the Bombay Geog^apincalSocety Vd MI p " 

(f) JM pp 77 78 

( 1) These wear the yellowish dress of J051S w devotees 
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THE EinVAILVTIA. OR IGNOBLE TRIBES 


1 . Dliadhal. 

2. Bailiia. 

3. DsubliaQi. 
■i. Gaaghani. 
r> Jtifinjaria. 
G. Bliodlua. 

7. Lindclira. 

}<. Loda. 

9. Palan. 

10. Katia. 

11 . CIjohi. 

12. Koya. 

13 isrtlania. 
11. Jlailri.a. 

1'). Midia. 

10. TCiria. 

17. Kbiindlda 
Ifj Gogla. 

19. Ihrarid. 
2U. Glabaria. 

21. llorirlia, 

22. Batan. 

23 . ManjUria. 
21. Trtcliari.o. 
2i. Vframfca. 

20. • 

27. .Mala. 

2S, IVincliia. 

29. JiVAia. 

30. Girl. 

31. PAJira. 


32. 

Narer. 

33. 

Nala 

34. 

Gariba. 

35. 

Bicliaria. 

3C. 

Makirunx 

37. 

Morn. 

38. 

Aubban^. 

39. 

Kbttda. 

40 

Maitnt. 

11. 

Jliallu. 

42. 

Kasor. 

43. 

Slirkliira. 

44. 

Honna. 

43. 

Ilalika. 

40. 

DliiAliia. 

47. 

Dhuoibhla. 

48. 

Kiiarak. 

49. 

Moya. 

60. 

Sli«kliar. 

51. 

Dbio}'. 

52. 

Kliairar. 

53. 

W.sar. 

54. 

Palgar. 

55. 

Klieni. 

50. 

DAsotia. 

57. 

Dcwllia. 

58. 

Tiluclia. 

59. 

Vlnla. 

to. 

KbdVaria. 

Cl. 

Dm. 

C'2. 

Saraala. 


C3. 

■\Varnia. 

C4. 

LAIq. 

05. 

C'lianra. 

CC. 

Hangar 

C7. 

Kalia. 

6S. 

Sbeklian. 

09. 

Barnd. 

70 

Ancbh. 

71. 

KotLliral. 

72. 

Bara. 

7S. 

Jojana. 

74 

Bbnl. 

75. 

Dawera. 

70 

Kariratli. 

77. 

Bcsh. 

78. 

Jogta. 

79. 

Miilnnia. 

80. 

aiokba. 

81. 

Cilia. 

82. 

Jaiujal. 

83. 

Muira. 

81. 

Trjgmana. 

85. 

Mot. 

8C. 

Man. 

87. 

KIiftkbHa. 

88. 

L5klicl. 

89. 

Jlcfal. 

90. 

Galcliar. 

91. 

Kutial. 

92. 

AVnclibra. 

93. 

Sindlino. 
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THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF kATTYWAE —(Continued) 


Section II — Tkibes op Later Date — (Continued) 

10— THE ailANA TRIBE 11— THE WADHEL TRIBR 12— THE WAGHER TRIBE 13— THE 
MAKRANI TRIBE 14— THE BAWAR TRIBE 16— THE ARABS 16 —THE KUNBI CASTES 
17— THE WANIA TRIBE 18— THE KOLl TRIBES 19— THE MEHHEN TRIBE 20— THE 
SATWARA TRIBE 21 —THE REBARI TRIBE —THE CHARON TRIBE 23— THBBA^SAR 
TRIBE 24— THE JAT TRIBES 2»— THE PANCHOLl TRIBE 26— THE WACHANI TRIBE 
•’ —THE BORAH TRIBE 28 —THE NAKODA RAJPOOTS 23 -THE JIHAR TRIBE SO -THE 
DHER TRIBE 81 —THE IVOBA TRIBE 3 —THE SINDI TRIBES 83 -THE KTTMHAR CASTE 
84— THE LOWANA TPIBB 85— THBOANCHI 86 —THE GIRASIA RAJPOOTS 37— THE MALI 
TPIBE. 38— THE BHAT TRIBE 39 — THE WANJA TPIBC 40 -THE BHATIA TRIBE 41— TUB 
SETHA RAJPOOTS 

10 Miana 

This tribe comes from Cutch They are Mahomedans who abandoned their 
Hindoo creed for political reasons , and m doing so were better able m former 
times to accomplish their own purposes Not many years ago they were regarded 
with suspicion and anxiety by reason of their plundering propensities They ha\ e 
now lands in MuUia, m the Distnct of Machoo Kanta In the year 1839 they 
caused great disquiet in the country, and some of their principal men were tned 
by the Pohtical Agent for the lawless excesses which they had committed (a) 
They were formerly thieves, noted for their dexterity and braa erj 

1 1 Wadhel 

These are found in Okhamundel They are Hmdoo Rajpoots , but m spmt 
and character are similar to the Miana tribe 

12 Wagher 

This Rajpoot tribe is also in Okhamundel Tliey bear tlie same character a** 
the tuo preceding tribes Many families are in the Tora Baluinba laluqa ot 
Hnllar , 


(u) Captain Jacob a Report p «9 
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13. Makrani. 

Professional soldiers, ready to commit any crime under bcaven for anybody 
who will pay them. 

IJ. Riwar. 

This tribe come'* from Seimlc. ilany arc in possc^‘,ion of lantl. 

15. The ArabfTnbe. 

Professional soldiers of fidelity and good reputation. 


1C. Ixtinbl. 

Thc«e are nnracrous in the .Ibalawar province, in the District of Katty^i ar, 
in that of JIachoo Kanta, in Hallar, in the Joonagliar and Bantwn Tahiqas of 
Sonith, in the District of Gohelwar, and in some of the sub-dudsions of Uond 
Surweya. 

17. n’W/ijii. 

Wanias arc found in the Halwad Drangdra Taluqa, and in many other jmrts 
of Jlmlawar, in the District of KattjTrar. They arc numerous in Jlachoo Kanta. 
They arc also established m the Joria Bahimba Taluqa, of llnllar, and in Anirun, 
Dnipha, Ghondtil Dhorajee, and otlicr siib'divisioas of tlio same district ; and in the 
doonaghnr and Dantwa Taluqas of Sorutb. The tribe is numerous in lUird.n. 
There are families in the Bhownuggur, "Wulah, AVadrec AVachanoe, and otljcr 
Taluqas of Gohelwar. A few families reside in the \'illage of Depla, iri Oond 
Surweya, and in the Declaim, Tccinlja Munsa, .and Gaula Talaqa."*, .and in f-omc 
other parts of Babriaavar. 


18. Roll 

The Kolis are in Halwad Drangdra, Linircc, and in most parts of .Ihalawar; 
in the Jaitpoor Chcctul, Bhulka, and Bugusra Taluqas of the District of Katt^’wnr ; 
in JIachoo Kanta; in Simula, Slieronm, Kajpura, Pad, and some other villages 
of Oond Sunveya, and in many parts of Ihabriawar. 

Sec the Chapter on the Koli Tribe**. 


lit. Mehnan. 

Clotli manufiicturers anil petty tradcra. Tlicy am numarom in tint Tun- 
kara Taimp of .Ilialawar, in tire Vcetairar Talnrp of tlie Diitrict of Kattytvar, 
in'thc Bantwa Taluip of Sorutli, and in tlic lilioivnuggur Taluqa of Goliajirar. 
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20 Saticara 

Tills tribe is scatteied about the Halwid Drangdrt Taluqa and in other 
parts of Jlialan-ar Thej. are vfgetaHe groirers, and are numerons m Hur 
reeana, of the Hallar Distnct 

21 Rehan 

Inhabit the Limree Taluqa, the LaLtar Taluqa, and other sub divisions of 
Jhalanar, the Jaitpoor Cheetul Taluqa of the Distnct of Kattywar, and also 
thciKhumbala Taluqa, and other sub divisions They are cowherds, shepherds, 
rearers of camels, and the like In former times the Eebans, together with the 
"Mhars, constituted in Poorbunder the ongmal and smgnlar mstitution of a stand 
mg and national mihtia, and were a body of ‘mldiere called the Sword of the 
State, through whom, on all occasions of importance, public opinion was con 
lejed (<i) 

22 Chann 

k. fen members of this tnbe are m the JhiDjoowara Taluqa of Jbalawar 
There are many famiLes m the Cboteela Taluqa of the Distnct of Kattywar, 
and others are scattered over the province m vanous directions 

The Charon holds a social position in Kattywar akin to that of the Bhat 
Like him, his profession is that of a bard His person is equally sacred , but 
he Sometimes, imlike the Bhat Proper, engages m trade, and even becomes a 
soldier Formerly, there were many villages m the proamce mhabited by Charons 
e\clusnely, who li\ed on the contnbutions of men of rank The word of the 
Charon was taken as secunty for all classes as well as that of the Bhat , and 
lie committed suicide, or was killed, nhen the person for whom he had given his 
word failed in the performance of his promise, contract, or vow {h) 

23 Bans ir 

Some families of this tnbe belong to t!ie viUase of Kimesara, in the Distnct 
of Kattywar 

TheJatTnhis 

^unle^ous m the Bujana Taluqa of Thalawar Seethe Chapter on the Jats 
of Semde , and also the Section on the Jats of Gujerat 

(a) Eeport on Poorbimiier by Llent Colonel Unlkef Cesident ot Eatw.a in ISO* Bombay Gorernrnent 
Se eeVons Vol XVII Parti p 1G9 

(i) Report on the Western Pen uo o of Cnjerat by Llent Cfl cel Wnlker i/ rp- ^ ^ " 9 
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25. Pancholi. 

There are many families of this tribe in the ullages of Depla and Data, of 
Oond Siirweya. 

26. Wadiiint. 

The AVachiini tribe is fonnd in the Cbumerdce village of Gokelvar, in the 
village of Katoteeoo, the Talttqa of Wadrcc Wachanee, and other parts of the 
same district. 

27. Borah. 

The Borahs reside in the Limrec Taluqa of Jhalarvar, and m the Patree 
Taluqa of the same province. 

28. The Nakoda RajpooU. 

Inhabit the 'Wadwan Taluqa of Jhalawar, and also Lahtar, Jhinjoon'nra, 
ami B''unode, in the same province. 

29. The Mhar<i, 

The Mhare are numerous in the District of Burda, and in other parts. They 
Tvere once n very important people, and in some places, as Poorbnndcr, formed, 
■^rith the Rebhrts, a kind of national militia. Mhars trere charged rvith the 
defence of every village, and trere supported chiefly by grants of lands prppor- 
tioned to the ability of each village. They trere e.vempted from nil taxes and . 
j)ublic contributions ; and were obliged only to perform prilitary sers'ice, and could 
never be so reduced as to miuntain tbemscU’CS by personal labour (a). 

30. The Dherst * * *' • 

Thc^c are in the vill.agc of Kimcsara, in the District* of Kattjnvar ; nmd arc 

found in various parts of the province. 

Sec the account of the Dhera in the Chapter pn the Tribes of Gujerat. 

31. The iraro?. 

The Woms arc numerous in the Khesura Taluqi^ of the District of Ilallar. 

32. The Sindl Trile.i. 

Some of these are located in the Tunkara Taluqa of Jhalawar, where they 
Cultivate the soil and perform otlicr labours. They are numerous in the Bad^\'a 

^(8) Report on roorbnadcr, by Lieot-ColoBel WiiU.er, nt RnroJa in ISOr. Domlroy CoTOfumc-nt 

S«\<!«ioTjs, Vol- XVll, Vart I, p. 163. 
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TaluqaofHaUar, -mamthe GuAi, Pil, and Mawa subdivisions of tie same 
district 

33 KuTnh&i 

This tnbo is established in the village of AVudalee, and m the Shapoor Taluqa 
of the Hallar distnct 

34 Lowana 

^The Lo-n-onas are numerous m the District of KattjT\ar m the Jona 
l^alumba Taluqa of Hallar, and m Amnin, of the same distnct They are also 
found m the liurda district 

35 Ganc/ii 

Sfanj Ganchi families are m the village of Alkot, of the District of Katty war 
36 The GUasia Rajpoots 

These Rajpoots are munerous in the «Thal‘iwnr province They are of the 
■Wadwin family They are also found in Moolee\aderce, Dnpha Satodur 
"Waoree, and other sub divisions of Hallar 

37 Muh 

A few JI^ls are m the village of Kesrea, m Jhalawar 
• ' 38 Bhat 

A’ small number of Bhats ha\e established themselves in the Jhinjoowara 
Taluqa of Jhalawar They are found al«;o in other parts of the province The 
Bhats are^garded with great veneration, and their persons are mviohhle 

w * 5d Wanja 

A numerous tnbe in the Distnct of Kattywar 

40 Bhatia 

These are numerous m the Jora Balumba Taluqa of the District of Hallar 
41 The Setha Regpoots 

This tnbe of Rajpoots is numerous in the villages of Chumardee and Gudoola 
of Gobelwar (a) 

t 

(a) MiseeUaneona Infomation connected with the Dstaets of Kattywsr by Mr D A Blane Pol t cal 
Agent Kattywar Selections from the Bombay Goremmait Records Vol. VTI pp 142—2 9 
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THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF KATTYWAE.-rC.«m„rf,J 
Sectio.i III.— The Wasdeeko Teibes of Kattitfab. 

1.— JOCI 2.--J00I DARTHARI. 3.-JOCI RAWAL a _ . . »T.m 

lA-SIALI 19-SARAyiA. 20 -BRAT 21 — MAXA S’ Tnp K.-KUinUR. 

Lis.. 

W.— RARIA. 8C— THE SEEDEES. 3f— NATH. KA^KAM. 84— BELOOCII. 

SC..ME of those tribes Itavc beet, tdready noticed. Those ngain referred to lead 
a vagabond Ide, and have more or less separated themselves from the tribes to 
which they properly belong. 

1 . Joyt. 

This tribe has several branches, some of which submit to the authoriiv of a 
headman ; others do not. They are found chicav in the Woee “"'"“”,1 ^ “ 
HaUar. They wander frem place to placeLd are . 

districts of Kattywar and Jhalawar. Their head-mnrte ™ 6°™times m the 
Kalaw.ar, .lamboora, Khimruua, and Dhacca, in IlalTar^and at T'"’ ’ 

Snmmundlala, Thanadowlee, J.anj„r,la, Seemor and oD fr Vi • 

The Jogl ‘1 m’arry with the’ mTmtere of thoh o^trii’’’ M«rof 

young, when bride and bridegroom are at the age of ten 77 

the wife, or wive, (for the .logls are poly^Tt, bv ftcT-f . 

future father-in-law. The marriaVi tie is^w C and in 

may leave her hnsband at her pleasure; anlino’ther CsTJ " ™”” 

ration must be made by the new lover to her husband I T'*"' 

many agam. The.Iogl, bury their dea<I. A pccnlhr custom^”" 7 ° 

.horn of lading the great toe of the right foot oTthe dead 

mahel! re;®'mr;t:.‘“.’ broom- 
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3 Jogt Bartharl 

The m'lm'ige relations of this tnbe are siimlar to those of the Jo"ls ivith 
the exception, that a tlouTy of twenty fi^e rupees is given to the bndc Ihey arc 
Hindoos, and worship Gonknath Tlieir profession is that ot Legging The 
head quarters of the tribe are at Dliurol Other branches exist in Gujerat 

3 Jogl Ratccd 

Exorci^ers of mahgnant spirits Their raamagc relations are similar to 
those of the preceding tnbe, with the dilTtrence that thirty rupees are given 
to the bndes parents Thc«c people wander over Kedhurpoor and Kattywar 
They only intermarry with their onn tnlic The chief deitj of the tnbe is 
Korlal 

I Jo jlrn 

\ branch of the Jogis, but with somenhat different customs Their 
ikail arc hurne*l mstcad of buned TJicy arc caqicnters, and aUo beggar^ The 
tribe travcr‘‘Cs the country from Wagur, m Ciitcb to Kattywar, its head quarters 
being at Parkur, m the fonner province Tlicj do not intermarry with other 
tnbes 

5 Nat 

Itinerant rope dancers, jugglers, actors, and the Me from Jodhjioorin M trwar 
They pass through Padhunpoor to Ilallar and Joonaghar, and other parte of 
Kattywar Some branches acknowledge a head , others do not Some again 
allow early marriages, others, like the branch frequentmg the Karra Tahiqa who 
originally came from Patun, and Uve in Bluinnath during the monsoon do not 
permit the marriage of a man and woman until thej are both twenty five years of 
a 'c, when a present is made of two rupees to the bndc s parents 

G Tlie Nat Ti ihe of the Dhers 

Itinerant play actors who wander over all jiarts of the countrj They are 
Hindoos, and worship Gonceli Mamagc is allow-ed wlicn the parties arc of age 
ihej bury their dead 

7 J&ncaf 

Rope and tape mal ers Polygamy is not alloired among them , and their 
wadowB may marry agam Thej bury their dead The tribe mtermames with 
other tnhes It traverses the distnct of Hallar, havmg its head quar*''’‘° 
Photree 
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8. Wagrl. 

These are scattered about many districts of KattjTvar, and arc vendors of 
vegetables, toys, and vralking-sticks^ exorcists, beggars, dealers in cattle, sellers of 
tape, and so forth. Some branches bum, wlnle others bury, their dead. Common- 
ly, marriages are performed when the parties are young ; but in some cases the 
ceremony does not take place until the bride and bridegroom have attained to matu- 
rity, when it is celebrated “ in a square formed by four columns of earthen chatties 
of different sizes piled one above another. The bride and bridegroom are then 
seated in the centre of these columns; after which they take four turns round 
them, which ends the ceremony. A marruigcgiftof twenty-two rupees is presented 
by the father of, the bridegroom to that of the bride. Should the woman leave 
her husband, and live nith another man, or do so after his death, n fine is exacted, 
and paid cither to her husband’s relatives, or to the caste ” (o). The tribe is found 
at Ahmedabad and other parts of Gujerat. There are special scats of the tribe, 
such ns Chobarce, Jlliowa, Boshpur, Gogabara, Kootliiana, Santhulpoor, ^^adul, 
Hallind, Ilungpoor, &c. 


9. iJqjfmtfl. 

llopc-danccrs, jugglers, and actors. They bury tbeir dead, but before the inter- 
ment place a lighted bundle of hay on tlie face of the dead person. This custom 
seems a reminiscence of cremation, which probably was at one time practised by the 
tribe. The Bajanias do not intermany with other tribes. They wander about 
the countiy from Bhaonuggur through Jlmlawar to Uallar, and thence to Soruth, 
while others pursue a diflerent route. Some of their chief places of resort arc 
Choklcc, lilial, Ahmedabad, and B-aroda ; but commonly they Iiavc no favourite 
Jiaunt, 


10. 77ie Fakir Tr^cs> 

Those arc ilaliomcdan beggars, and roam about from place to place asking 
alms from the people. As a rule they many only into their own tribe. 

11. Konhuu. 

Beggars, from Satara, who have entered the province by the way of Cutch. 
They do not interm.ariy* with other tribes. 


(•) latormftUoa rcUtireto th« Waaderis? Tribet 
BatSbaj OoTcniffltot SelectJou*, VoL XII, pp.S8S,3S9. 


b/ Ctpttln J. T, Darr, PoliUeal Ageat. 
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12 The Stpaht Ti ibe 

These have entered the province from Cutch 

13 Charon 

Beggars from Slarnar They practise polygamj, and bury tlieu* dead 
The tribe has a recognized head 

14 Wadi 

The Wadis wander about selhng stone hand mills, and beggin*^ Some arc 
snake catchers Among their chief places of resort, are Rajkot, Gogo m Gujerat, 
Thau, Choteela, and Drangdra Most are Hindoos, but a few are JlahomedanR 
One branch of the tribe buries its dead in a standing posture They do not marry 
out of the tribe Theu: rules respecting marriage are verj la\ 

15 Lohar 

Itmerant blacksmiths Some go from Thadree to T\ agur and Wudecar, to 
Kattywar, and thence return to Thadree Others apparently have no special place 
of residence They are professedly Hmdoos, yet some of them paj reverence to 
the "Mahomedan somt, Ramda Pir The caste is eAclusive on the subject of 
marriage Jloney is paid for a bride by tlie bridegroom to bis wife’s father They 
bum their dead 

16 Chamta 

Rope dancers, sellers of stone hand mills and donkeys Some are Hmdoos; 
others are JIahomedans They wander about tbe Burda, Sonitb, Jhalawar, and 
other divisions of Kattywar, havmg no fixed place of abode They intermarry 
with no other tribe One branch of the Chamtas is under the control of three 
headmen, residing severally in Xoonuggur, Joonaghar, and m the Gondul Par 
fTQnnah The marnage ceremony of the Hmdoo branches is performed as follon s — 
A square is made of earthen \ essels arranged m four piles, each contammg five In 
the middle of the square ore the bnde and bridegroom These people worship 
Korld («) Other members of the tnbe are found m Gujerat 

17 Kumhdr 

These clans of the great Kumhlr famdy wander about the prosmee selling 
stone hand miUs, and beggmg In one of them a father is expelled from hia caste 
should his daughter not be married before attammg her eighth y ear Their widows 

(a) Information relatiTS to th« Wandering Tntws of Kattywar by Captain 3 T Barr Polrtical Agent. 
Bombay Government Seleotiona Vol. XII pp SDO 411 t 
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do not remairy. Some buiy, others bum, their dead. These clans do not inter- 
marry with other tribes. 

as. M&u. 

Beggars. They properly belong to the great caste oi Malis, or gardeners, 
scattered over India, but have in all probability been excluded from their tribe on 
account of the low habits they have acquired. Some of them acknowledge a head, 
who resides in the village of Bhoka, in Manvar. They buiy their dead. 

19. Sarania. 

Burnishers of arms, and cattle-dealers. Many of them came originally from 
Jlarwar. They wander from Wagur to "IVudeear, or from Venimgaum and 
Bujana, or from Patree through Jbalawar, or from Oluk to Jhalawar. Some of 
their head-men reside in Marwar, in Oluk of Jlulawar, in Chowal, and elsewhere ; 
but some of the clans have none. The tribe is found also in Gujerat and 3Ialwa. 
They are Hindoos, but some are not worshippers of idols. Others worship ICalka 
Matha, Hanuman, and Eul Devi Shikawar. Their rules on the subject of marri- 
age are exceedingly lax ; for example, a woman is permitted to leave her husband, 
in some of the clans, and to live with another man, The marriage ceremony 
of one clan “ is performed in the open country, by seating together the bride and 
bridegroom, while the mother of the former, and the father of the latter, fasten an 
earthen vessel to the lower part of their stomachs, and then they run at each 
other seven times, bringing the vessels in contact until they break, -which closes 
the ceremony ” (a). 

20. Bkat. 

These pursue a diversity of occupations. They are traders, labourers, lenders 
of pack bullocks, and beggars. Most of them have come originally from Marwar. 
Some make their huad-cyxartera at Bhimmal during tha mnnwxin. They worsbiy 
Kanjeri Hatha and Shiva, and bury their dead, • These are probably memhons of 
the great Bhat family, but have been cuccluded therefrom on account of tlieir 
misconduct. 

21 . Mkma. 

A sect of low Hahomedans, who pwroit their women to live with other men 
during their husbands’ lifetime. They wander from. IVagur to Katty^var ; and 
arc no doubt a clan of the Jllana tribe already referred to. 

(ff) iQformatioa relutire to the Wanderinj Tnbe» of Kattywar, by Captaio J. T. Barr. Po]IHcal Agent. 
Itotabay GoTeraownt BeleoUoa, Vol Xll.p. SO'. 
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22 The Sindi Tribes 

Itinerant labourers, Tvho travel from Cutcli to Hollar, or from Scmde Thej 
intermarry only among their own tnbes The parties are married when of mature 
age These Smdis belong by right to the tnbes bearing this name, yet differ 
from them m not havmg any settled habitation 

23 Paradkl 

The-se wander about Wagur m Cntch, and Hallar in Kattywar selhng wicker 
work Their dead, before burial, are branded m the centre of the forehead (u) 
They are professedly Hmdoos, and worahip Wachangna (head of the snakes) 
and reverence the JIahomedan samts, Balarao Plr and Bar^ Pir The Paradhis 
do not mtermarry with other tnbes 

24 Bhand 

A small tnbe, who gam their hvehhood by begging They wander from 
their village m 'Marwar to Ivattywar Aa Hmdus they worsbp Chatrbhuj 

• 25 AM 

A tnbe of itmerant beggars from Poona and Marwar They are worship 
pers of Slatha, Shiva, and Hinglaj Their head quarters are at Pimar and Jet 
poor Some of the tnbe are cehbates They bury their dead 

26 ilforttan Kolis 

These are beggars, who wander from Marwar to Kattywar, returmng througJi 
Gujerat Th^ many when very young The deities worshipped by them are 
Beln, ilatha, and Rameshwar 

27 Bartkarmath 

Beggars, who traverse the country from Jodbpoor to Kattywar They are 
a numerous commumty m Slarwar Their widowa are permitted to many agam 
They bury their dead 

28 J^rogia 

Beggars whose place of residence is at Jumapuma, whence they wander to 
\oanuggur m Kattywar The bodies of mamed persons at death arc burnt , 
those of unmarried persons are buned They are of the sect of PrdnnSthls and 
worship the poihi or sacred vmtings of the sect They marry mto their own tnbe 

(a) Information relative to the Wandering Tubes of Kattywar by Captain J T Barr Political Agtnt. 
Bombay Government Select ona Voh SIl p 393 
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29. Verdgi Rdmanandi. 

Keligious mendicants from Cutch, Malwa, JIarwar, Udaipur, JIatbura, and 
other places. Tliey are for the most part pilgrims wandering throughout India. 

30. Tliori. 

Sellers of salt and bamboos. They come from Gnjerat, and wander about 
Kattywar with their wares. Some are JIahomedans ; others arc Hindus. The 
latter make indonls of grass as a rest for water-vessels when carried on tlie head. 
They worship Bhblah Their licad-quartcrs are at Hathusnee during the rainy 
season. 

31. Saldh. 

Beggars from Marwar. They profess to he Hindus ; but their widows 
may remarry. They intermarry only with their own tribe. 

32. Goria MaddH. 

JIahomedan bear-dancers. Their head-quarters are at Ahmedabad in the 
rainy season. 

33. Kankall. 

Beggars. Their widows may remarry. The tribe is also found in Gujerat. 
They have no marriage connexion with other tribes. 

3i. ‘ The Betooch Tribes. 

Itinerant bear and monkey-dancers. They are JIahomedans. 

35. Barta. 

Itinerant bear and monkey-dancers. JIahometlans. 

3G. The Seedees. 

'Wandering beggars, wbo reside atTeetwa lu JIuchoo Kanta during the rains. 
JIahomedans. 

37. Kdth. 

Snake-charmers. Their m.arriagc ties are easily broken. Their widows may 
remarry. They bury their dead. The tribe mnders about Kattywar ; hut its 
head-quarters arc at Karchia, Gadha, and Harporee. They are imcler the control 
of a headman. Thf KSths do not intermarry with other tribes. They are 
Hindus, and worship Rdmdeoplr (a). 

. (a) Information relitive to the Wandetins tiAea of Kattj-war, by Captain J. T. Barr, Political Agent. 
Bombay Goretnment SelccUons, Vol. ZII, p, 380 it iej. 
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THE TRIBES AND CASTES OE CUTCH 
Tiic tribes and castes of Cutcb ka\e been described ^nth great care and 
minuteness by Mr Dalpatram Pranjivm Klnkbar, Inspector of Schools in Bhooj, 
m a paper avhich he contributed to tbe Indian .tVntiquary for June, 1876 The 
description does him very great credit for its clearness and succinctness It has 
one drawback, howea er, m that the arrangement of tbe tribes is alphabetical, and 
not Bcicntific Tile account is, nevertheless, eo excellent in character, that I feel I 
cannot do better than pre«cnt it m the tpnsstma lerha of the writer 

The greater portion of the inhabitants of CiitcJi seem to have come from 
Semdo and MlrwAr TUul Pirkar followed next , and Kattywar and Giyerat were 
the last to send their quotas Most of the inhabitants were, and still are, Raj 
poets of tbe Sammft tribe, the progemtors of the Jftrej^s, who have assumed 
different names fixim such of their ancestors as have distingaiished themselves 
Hence we find a number of tnbes originally descended from, the same stock 
Dedu, Hothi, Otha, and Gajan, who were the sons of Jclm Rayadhan ‘the Red, 
gave names to the clans of Dcdls, Hothis, Gajans, &c Again, Gajanji had a con 
named Jioji, who Lad also two sons, Abra and Mor, whose posterity are the Abras 
and Mors , and H‘illoji, another son of Gajanji, gives name to the H\1159 The«e 
all are, properly speaking, JArejU , but tbe name J^rej i is chiefly applied at 
present, in the provmce at least, to the descendants of J im Hamirji, who had four 
30129 , Alhj J, Jihan^ir, Sibcb, and RAyab • The t^ond among these foimded the 
city of Bhooj , and his descendants are distinguished by the name of the Kang ir 
branch T]io posterity of the second are the S*ihebs , and of the third, the Rfiyaba 
Most of the inhabitants that preceded Kliangurji are regarded as Dhangs or JIul 
grassu\s A number of those who came from Scinde have become Mahomedans, 
hut still indicate their Rajpoot ongm m their nukh, or faimly names 

S'lraswat Brahmans, LoLtn^s, Bh'itiSs, Pokamas, Kshatnyas, Bhans'llis, 
Oswdls, and most of the Mahomedan tnbes, came from Semde, and aftei-wards 
spread into Kattywar and Gujerat Most of tbe VSnifis came at different periods 

F 2 
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from Marwar and P^tHanpur; and a few from Gujerat, who speak the Gujerati 
language. The province is thus peopled by the most heterogeneous races. The 
following is a list of the chief, which has been drawn up at the request of the editor 
of the Indian Antiquary, who supplied a list of most of the castes to the writer, 
who wrote out the paper on this basis, supplying several additional castes : — 

1 . Abrd. 

These are the descendants of Jam AbrA, who was fourth in descent from 
Jam LS,kha, who gave the name J&rejii to the tribe. Abr5. and Jlor were two 
brothers, who gave name to the two districts of AbdSsd and Mod^si; in Cutch, 
where they reigned. The Abras profess tbe Mahomedan religion, whilst there are 
Hindu Ahr^s in AVagar, descended from the DediU. 

2. Agarli/d. 

Mahomedan converts from Rathor Rajpoots, originally from Agra. They are 
found in Bhuvar, Mathod^, Khokharil, and Mdndavi. They are cultivators. 

3. Agd. 

A very small clan of ilahomedans, found in Abr£bs& and Kanr. 

4 . Aher. 

Hindus; generally cultivators. AVhen there is no cultivation they mamtain 
themselves by keeping a cart and a pair of bullocks, which they lead on hire. 
.They are worshippers of Slitd, and A’'achara, a Rajpoot saint. They are divided 
into five sub-tribea : — 

Sub-tribes, 

1. Machhua, from MachbukAutS., living about Dhori, Kanaria &c. 

2. Pranthalifl, in the district of Pr&ntbal, in Cutch. 

3. Borich^, in Kinthi. 

4. Sorathia, who came from Sorath, and are scattered over \Vd'^?}.r, 

5. Chorfia.% from Chorftd, living about Adesar, Palftnswa, Smivi, Umlim, 
.T?it5.w.\rS., Bel&, &c. 

The other sub-tribes do not bold any intercourse vritb the Soratbias, because 
ivben the latter were in poUtical importance under Kao Naugban of Junagorli, one 
of them is said to have betrayed him to the emperor of Delhi, who killed liim. 
Family name, H§pfi. 
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5 Ajml 

A branch of the earher Jarej^ and the descendants of Ajaji Tliey hold 
lands in Sntlm, Tapper, Tanwan^, KhkdSo, Desalpur, &c 

6 Amor 

Descendants of Amaqi, one of the earher JSrejSs 

7 Atlt 

These people are known under many appellations m Cutch Some marrj , 
and some do not , whence they are called Gharban (family men), and Mathdhari 
(ascetics or monks) These are agam divided mto ten tribes — 




Atlt Tribes 



Gir 

4 

Purl 

7 

Aran 

Parvat 

5 

Bharthi 

8 

Saraswati 

S^ga^ 

6 

Van 

10 Ashram 

9 

Tirtb 


The Atlt of any one of these sects attaches to his name the name of his sect 
as a tennmation, to make up his full name, as Eoran gar, Hir'l pun, Chanchal 
bh^hi, &Q By this he is distinguished as a member of a partictilar sect 1 
member of any of these sects can be a Gharblri or Jlathdlnri who, agam may 
hold intercourse with each other Most of them are professional beggars , but 
they take up any profession They are foimd as ordmaiy sepoys, bankers, or 
merchants and also as taking a promment part m the affairs of State at natii e 
courts Bawa Rewagar Ku\argar is one of the greatest bankers of Cutch, and 
his firm 18 held m great repute throughout Ilmdnstan for its credit, and 
Bawa Savaigar was highly trusteil by the late Thakur of Bhownaggar There 
are three heads of the Atits, who are called Pits One is the Pit of Kal^ 
aneswar , another, that of Ajepal , and a third, of Koteswar The Atits are abo 
called Gosams 

8 Atidich 

These people are generally from Gohelwar, HMar, and Gujerat , and appear to 
have come to Cutch at different times withm the last 250 years Those Imng 
in "W fif^ar cultii ate land, smoke the hookah, and allow the remarriage of widow s , 
while the others are priests, reciters of the Puranao, beggars, cooks, ic 

9 Balocha 

Origmally from Beloclustan chiefly found m the di'^tnct of PA\ ar 
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10. Baphan. 

' J[iy^na,JtIaliomedans. 

11. BAr&cha. 

A branch of the earlier Jilrejas, descendants of one BarSchji, the son of 
Jlnlvaji. They are novr regarded as Mulgrassi^s, and live about NAgrecha, 
Tehra, &c., chiefly cultivating lands. 

12. Barar. 

Originally Rajpoots, but no'W degenerated into Khavas. 

13. Bkalota. 

Degenerated Uajpoata, alnmst like the Khavas., principally to he found in 
the village of Bhalota. 

14. BkambhiyA. 

Rajpoots degenerated into Khavfts. 

15. Bhanddri. 

Mahomedans in Bhooj. 

16. Bhaiisdti. 

These -were originally Rajpoots of the Solankhi race, but have long ceased 
to have any intercourse vrith them. ' They put on the sacred thread, and consider 
themselves Kshatriyas. Most of them cultivate lands, and are said to have come 
■with the JSrejas, and become th^ first lyots. Some of them arc merchants. 
They are to be found in the southern and vrestem parts of Cutch. They are 
also called Vegus. 

17. Bkdt. 

See ChAran. 

18. BMtid. 

Originally BhAti Rajpoots, to which tribe the chief of Jeysulmere belongs. 
Like the Jurejas, they are said to be Ydda'vas. After their migration to Scinde, 
they degenerated, it is said, into fishermen ; but the Maharajah of the Valahhacha- 
ryas gained them over to -wear the sacred thread, and to foUo'w the rules of h^ sect 
■with much strictness. They have of late greatly risen in the social scale, and 
consider themselv^ almost equal to YAniSs and Brahmans. They are among the 
most enterprising merchants, trading with Bombay, Arabia, &c. ; and some of 
tl«3m have gone as far as the coast of Africa. 
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19 Bhatti 

Onginally Kajpoots, but ha\e become Hindu or JIahomcdan Khav is The} 
are found chiefly m Bhooj and Manravi 

20 Bhojade 

Mulgrassi'is, an early branch of the Jarejas 

21 Bhamra 

A branch of the Sangu-s, residmg near Gedi, and elsewhere m "Wfigar 

22 BoM 

Alulgrtssias in AbrSsd , chiefly to be found m the village called BohS 

23 Bokoid 

round in the large towns of M»inravi, Bhooj, Anjar, and Mundra From 
Gujerat , they were originally Hmdus, chiefly Brahmans , but about 700 years 
ago, were made converts by an Arab They are Shiahs, and their high priest 
or AluUa lives m Surat, and has great authority over them 

24 Butta 

Originally Hmdus, but at present JIaliomedan Jlulgrassifis , chiefly to be 
found m AbrIsS and GurdS 

25 ChUran 

There are three divisions of these — 

1 KSchheli (Kachhis) 2 MSruv^ (from MArwSr) 3 Tftmbel (from 
Scinde) 

The last two are the family bards of the Jarejis, and enjoy several villages 
as girAs given by JSm R5.val and the Durbars of Cutch The JISnivA and 
reside in MaL, and the TAmbel m Kdnthi The Kachhelas are money 
lenders, and trade by caravans of bullocks The Chirans in general are on the 
declme The difference between a BliAt and a Cb*lran hes chiefly m the latter being 
a Bimp’ie tucAct vs» 

former is a refmlar genealogist, and sometimes the historian of the family 

2G ChAiard 

Once a very powerful rulmg race m Cutch , probably came from the neigh 
bourmg PanchSsar of Jayasliekhan One of their kmgs, named Wagam Chavarv, 
who ruled m Patgarh m Gardd, was killed by Slor, the first Samm*! from Semde 
"We find trices of tbeir rule here and there m smiU townships tiU the end of the 
fourteenth century There is i temple of Mihadeva at Bhuvar, which bears an 
mocnption contaming the genealogy of one Vanrlor Vanraja, and the date Santvat 
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1346. At present the Chavar^ have degenerated into Khavdsas, or Mahomedan 
sepoys ; and one house of pure Rajpoot descent can scarcely be found in €utch. 

27. Chuckiya. 

Mahoraedans of the Miy&na tribe. 

23. Chiigar. 

Degenerated Rajpoots, a branch of Uie JArej^s, and reside in Dhang, or the 
district about Lakhpat and Kor4. 

29. ChuvdnSy Darius, 'and Ddbhis — Khavasas. 

30. Dal. 

Hindus and Mahomedans of Rajpoot descent. 

31. Ddrdr. 

Originally Hindus, but now Mahomedan converts. 

32. Dedd. 

An earlier branch of the Jdrejas, from Dedd, the second in descent from Jdm 
Lftkha Jdreja. They are in large numbers in Wdgar, in Chordd, Machhukdntha, 
and HdUlr. The chief town of their head is Kanthkot. They are also styled 
Virhhadra. They are proud of the martial and enterprising spirit of their ances- 
tors. Dedas residing near Shikdrpur are called Edrds. 

33. Dhang. 

This IS not a particular tribe, but the name given to earlier settlers descended 
from. Rao Rdyadlmn, the son of L&khd Jarejd ; and who have either become poor 
peasants oA account of their lands having been sold, or divided amon" the 
fraternity, or encroached upon by their powerful brethren of more* recent descent 
from Rao Khangdiji, the founder of Rhooj. The following are among the princi- 
pal Dhang tribes. 

Dhang Tribes. 

1. Ahrd. 7. Gajan. 

2. Amar. 8. Hothi. 

3. Bdrdch. 9. Jddd. 

4. Bhojde. 10. Jesar. 

5. Buttd. 11. Kanadde. 

6. Gdhd. 12. Kdyd. 

34. Dher. 

The lowest caste among tie Hindus, and found in every town and \’illage. 
From their nukhs, or family names, most of them appear to have been originally 


IS. Koret. 

14. Jlokalsi. 

15. Pasaya. 
1C, Reladia. 
17. Varamsi. 
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of R'jjpoot dc'cent For inst'ince, 'WC find among them Solankhis, ChavarSs, 
JhAIiis, VaghelAs, itc The Ilmdus con'»idep themseh cs polluted hy their touch 
Their profession is tint of wc'wcrs, cobhlcrs, Trood splitters, and tanners They 
aKo take the hides and entrails from the carcases of dead animals They are 
also cillcd JleghvSIs and serve as gmdes to Gorermnent officers 


vn'vs 

Said to belong to Dhang, 


35 Gag} a 

3C Ga/id 
and reside in Ahras^ 


37 Gajan 

^Vii off shoot of the earlier Jftrejas, descended from Gajanji, the fourth m 
descent from LlkhS, J&reja Origmally MalgrSssiSs, but at prc«cnt ^lahomcdan 
convert" 

38 Ghosd 

A 8ub tnbe of Mijdnds 

19 Gondrd 

A large and wealth) class of Brahman", originally from Jundgarh 

40 Gohel 

There arc only two houses m CutcU of pure Gohcl Rajpoot blood the rest 
being I\havd«as 

4 i Gigar liajpoots 

■\Vhcn the VaglieHs came into Cutcb, the Giyar Rajpoots nccompamcd them , 
and it was chiefly through tlieir assistance that they became masters of that part 
of the countrj , as a reward for which they obtained the right of tilling the 
"round They subsequently defended the Vnghclds from invasions linm without 
They are found m the Vagbcld towns 6f Gen, Paldswd, Jatdvara, Bela, Lodrani, 
Umio Sanvd, Ac, where thej live by cultivating lands They are of the follow 


mg races — 



1 Jfakvdna 

0 Gohcl 


2 Clianesar 

7 Unaat 

11 Clidnd 

3 Khod 

8 Punas 

12 Parmar 

1 Chdvan 

9 Dlblii 

13 Tank (Tuar) 

5 Chahuvan 

10 Pldana 

i 


The) have no objection to the remamage of their wadows, as aho to the 
appearance of their women ui public 
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• . 42. ndld. 

An earlier offshoot of the Jarejas, descended from Gnjanji, fourth in descent 
from Jam Lakha, the Jareja. HSIAji was the second son of Gajanji, who after a 
long struggle with the descendants of Manai (who are called Kers, from his having 
killed his brother Unar in Scinde), subdued att the villages in the south, middle, 
and west of Cutch. jam Raval was descended from this Haiaji, who conquered 
the western part of KattjTvar from the JethvAs, and gave it the name of HSIdr, 
where he founded the town of Nowanagar, and made it his capital. The Jam of 
Nowlinagar is descended from him. Those who remained in Cutch are in the 
enjoyment of some villages as thmr girds, in the districts of Kfinthi and Hdld- 
chovisi. 

43. BalepoU'a and Narangpot’a. 

Sindhi Mahomedans in Banni. 

44. IUngara and Hingorjd. 

Mahomedan tribes from Setnde. 

45. IlotkU 

Descendants of Hothlji, the brother of Gajanji. They are Mnlgrassias, 
and reside in villages about Lakhpat, as also in Rehtl, Jdmbudi, Tumbadi, and 
KSnthi. 

46. Jddd. ‘ 

An offshoot of the earlier J&rejas, now reckoned among the Dhanf^s. 

47. Jar^a. 

The chief ruling race, who claim to be descended from Krishna, who 
belonged to the Gddava tribe.' Th^ were probably driven, or went, out of 
India after the 'Yadavasthali, or cavU war among the’ Yddavas ; and after many 
adventures, as they allege, in -Egypt and Arabia, came to Ghazni, where they 
killed the reigning emperor Feroz Shah, and ascended the throne. They were, 
however, deposed by Sultan Shah, the son of Feroz Shah. After wandering' for 
some time they settled under Jdm Llkhi^r in Nagar Samai, in Sdnde whence 
Slor and JIanfii, after killing their brother Unar, in order to obtain the throne, 
were obliged to flee into Cutch, where their relative, "Wfigam ChdvarS., was reirming. 
Here also they killed Wflgam ChivarS.,! reduced the seven Vagheld tribes, and 
obtained possession of the province. After five reigns the line became extinct, 
and Cutch was in the hands of the rulers of Anahillapatan for some time ; hut 
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about Samvit 1204, LaLha, the son of Jam (whence the name Jfirej i), came 
into Cutch, and gave name to the reigmng tribe 

48 Jat 

A pastoral tribe origmally fiom Aleppo m Turkey Once they held some 
part of Cutch as rulers, but were dmen by the JarejSs into TVarai and BajanS, 
where they rule at present They are m the north west of Cutch 

49 Jesar 

Alulgrl^si&s, regarded as Dhangs, residing about NannSl and Ber^ja 

50 Jliuld 

There are \ery few of this tnbe in the country 

51 Kanades 

'Mulgrtssi& Dhangs residing m WSgar 

52 Kdndagaid 

Early Rajpoot settlers residing about the village of that name 

53 KOthl 

There is not a single KSthl to be foimd in Cutch 

54 Kdyd 

Mulgrdssia Dhangs residmg about Vadv^ 

55 Kaya^di 

Chiefly from Kattywar and Mflrwar , about one hundred famihes They 
are pnests, wnters, and sepoys 

56 Ker 

Descendants of Jlanai, who killed lus brother Unar At present landholders 
in i^ar, -tac? See llSla 

57 Khdrata 

The name apphed to native sailors, who are generally WSghers imd MiyanSs 

58 Khota 

Gujur Rajpoots 

59 Khoja 

Shiah JIahomedans, found m every part of Cutch but chiefly m Nagalpur, 
Bhadreswar, and Bharapur Most of them were ongmally Hmdus of the Bhatia 
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caste. They liave a Beparate religion of their own, consisting of the Das Avutaras 
(ten incarnations) of the Hindus, grafted on the Shiah tenets of the Mahomedans. 
Their high priest is His Highness Aga Khan of Bombay, to whom they pay 
extraordinary reverence. They do not go to the masjid, but have a separate 
place of worship called the KbfinS. There are some reformers of late among 
them, who, rejecting the mixed creed, have become Sunnis. They are cliiefly 
cultivators in Cutch, but are enterprising merchants in Bombay, Zanzibar, and 
China. 

60. KoH. 

These are aborigines in W&gar and AnjarChovisi, and live by robbery, though 
now they find it hard to carry on this profession, and have become cultivators. 

61. Kunld. 

An agricultural tribe. Th^ are subdivided into : — 

1. Karvfi. 2. AnjanA 3. Le\’A 

These chiefiy reside in Wagar, PrSnthal, JI5k, and K&nthi. There are 
Jlomn&s, but no Karvas, in Cutch. They are from Gujerat. 

62. Kskatriya. 

Call themselves Brahma Eshatriyas, and consider themselves the descendants 
of those who survived from the persecution of ParasurSma. After the persecu- 
tion they are said to have ruled in Scinde. They were ousted from Scinde by a 
race of foreigners called Barbara. They then went to the goddess HinvlSj, wbo 
gave them certain professions. These p’eoplc are a numerous class in e'very part 
of Cutch ; and are generally dyers, printers, carpenters, turners, silk -weavers, 
traders, and the like. The celebrated Sundagi Shji, who aided Colonel Walker 
and others in reducing Kattyw&r and Cutch to tranquillity', belonged to this caste. 

63. Lokdna. 

Originally Rajpoots of the Rathor race, who were driven from Kanouj 
into Scinde, whence they migrated into Cutch about the thirteenth centurj'. 
At present they wear the sacred thread like the Bhana^lis, and call them- 
selves Kshatriyas. Once they took a leading part in the affairs of Cutch, and 
were its most able men of business and generals. They take up any profession 
. that suits them. They are porters, menial servants, vegetable-sellers, shop- 
keepers, cultivators, and clerks. Some of them are as handsome as the 
Rajpoots of the purest blood. They are to be found in every part of Cutch. 
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64 Mdkajan 

Xot the name of a particalar fnbe, but that gi\en fo the higher class of 
Hmdus as a guild o” pubhc body It k also applied to Vanias and other mercin 
tile classes cycIusu ely, on account of their acting as leaders of the public 

65 

Hindus as well as Jlahotnedans Also a Cimily name among the iliyanas 

66 Mandhr^ 

Hmdus and JlahomedaHs m AbrisS 

67 ^fangai id 

JIahomedans 

68 Mdyada 

A low sort of Rajpoots 

69 il/enj<7« 

Sunni Mabomodan converts, chiefly from Lob'^nSs, onginallj from Scinde 
found m every part of Cutch They follow all sorts of professions They are 
enterprising merchants m Bombay and elsewhere 

70 Miydna 

Reside chiefly ui the district of ‘Miy'mi, which receiv es its name from them 
They sen e as sepoys, and al-^o live by robbery They are of the following family 
and sub tnbal names, some of which mdicate their Rajpoot origm, though they 
came ongmally from Scinde, and have long been Mussalmans — 

Miydnd Clan^ 

14 Horu 
la J.iin 

16 JesD 

17 Jesar 

18 Jhaba 

19 Kakal 
29 Kandeci a 

21 Eatia 

22 KcTar 

23 Ebara 

24 Ehira 

25 Ebod 

26 LaraA 


1 Bantha 

2 EipUn 

3 BapQ 

4- Bbalota 
0 Bhaindx 

6 Bbnkcra 

7 Clialanga 

8 CLania 

9 CLuTara 

10 CLliuchl la 

11 Dindbi 

12 Dbisa 

13 Gagada 


27 Lull a 

28 Nlobw nj 

29 Sliyatn 
SO Jler 

31 Alendba 

32 MfiLl a 

33 Jiangia 

34 I«ot ar 

35 lada 

36 PadcLar 
3. Pant 

38 Patrd 

39 Tel n 
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40. Eaja. 

41. Rajfima. 

42. Roclii. 

43. Sad or Sal. 

44. Sindliani. 


45. Sanna. 

46. SajediA. 

47. Sedot. 

48. Biaria. 

49. Slraclias. 


50. Sisolia. 

51. Sodhn. 

52. Trayia. 

53. Tnlanga. 

54. Vara. 


71. Mooh Brahman. 

From MacFliu-K.&iitFa in. Kattywar. do tte duties of odier Brabmans, 

and are also reciters of Pur&nas, copyists, priests, cooks, &c. 


72. ilfor. 

"nic descendants of llor, the grandson of Gajanji, son of Jioji, and brother 
of Abra. They are at present Sfnlgrassias, .and arc to be found in the MorasS 
distinct. 3Ior became a Jlolioinedan, and n-orsbipped one Baiiddin Pir. He under- 
took an expedition to Hhldr, where be died. His body was transferred to JlorasS, 
where he was buried, according to his directions, at Mor Kubd. There is at pre- 
sent at jMor Kubd a masjid in the shape of a four-sided temple with pyramidal 
roof, which contains his sepulchre. He is worshipped there by the Mors as a Pir, 
or saint. 

73. MolA. 


An offshoot of the Jlokalsi Rajpoots. 


74. A'dyar. 

Thci-e do not figure among the early settlers. The first among them c.ame to 
Cutch from Ahmedabad in the time of Rao Ivliangaiji, A. D. 1550. One or two 
families followed him from Pattan and Dholfca ; but they did not muster strong 
till the time of Lakhpatji, They do not seem to have played a prominent part in 
the affairs of the State, except one L^^shmidds. There arc about four hundred 
and sixtj'-five families, including thwr priests, in the whole of Cutch. They are 
well known as a political race. They arc divided into Yamagara and VisabiSgara. 
The latter are landholders. 

76. KandevAaa. 

From Jlarwar. They are found about Anjar, and are chiefly traders. 

7C. Ker and Nort. 

JIahomedans from Scindc. 

77. Kodydr. 

Originally Samas, but now ilahomedans, scattered throughout Cutch. 
Jainadar Fateh Muhammad belonged to this tribe. 
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78 Otar 

ilalioinedaiis about Suthn 

79 Padyar 

"Mahomedans about Tehra and m MSk 


80 Paer 

Alulgrassids about Roba, reckoned among the Bhang's 

81 Pal 

"Mahomedan converts from Bhati Rajpoots 


, 82 PasayA 

• A branch of Kanadde Rajpoots among the Bhangs m "WSgar 


83 Peha 

Rajpoots near NakhatrinS 

84 Pkul 

jrahomcdans near Bitta, Tehra, Ac 

85 Poor 


Smdhi Mahomedans 

86 Polama, or Pushhama 

A numerous class of Brahmans, chiefly from Jlanvdr and Scmde priests 
of the BhStiSs 

87 Rajar 

JIahomcdans 

88 Bajgar 

Brahmans of the Audich stock, so called from their acceptmg the priesthood 
of the rulmg race They are at present cultivators as -well as priests of the 
Jarejas 

89 Ramdqmtra 

A branch of Sodb5 Rajpoots residing m KhavadS 


DO RAyma 

JIahomcdans, ongmally from the UoLalsi Rajpoots m the north of Cutch . 
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91. ^RehuHy ot Bhopa {priests of Mdl^). 

Cliicfly tend goats, camels, anti flocks of sheep. Their women make wool 
yam, from which they get blankets and their sdris woven by the Dhers, They 
are from iliirwirs, but most of them liave the peculiar Persian physiognomy. 
One of their family names is Ago, which seems to support their Persian descent. 
They are tall and robust, and have an oval face and aquiline nose. They live for 
days almost solely on the milk of camels. 

92. Reladiya. 

Rajpoots about Kirona. 

93. Sdchortl. 

Brahman cultivators in the Woghela towns, originally from Jlarwar. 


94. Samd. 

Descendants of Jftm Sam3, the son of JSm Xnrpat, who built Nngar Samd 
in Scindo, wid nded there. Ilia poatority came into Ciitcli, and settlcd'in Pneh-' 
liam, it ia aaid, about a tlioiiaand ycara ago. wliere they are still to bo found n« 
Mahomedan GrdssiSs. 

95. Sarnia. 

A branch of the SamSs ; herdsmen in Banni. 

9C. Sanghdr. 

Tbcac were one of tbc tribes tb.it accompanied tbc SamSs from Scinde They 
were subdivided into four castes when tlicy entered Cutcli. Other tribes of Pii- 
poots, such as Cbavam, Ch«bm4n, &c.. joined them, and there arc at 
Bcventy.two nukh, or family names. Some arc JIahomedans, and tome Hindus • 
hut all worship the Jakhs, which arc supporcd to be of some forcirc, race’ ' 
that saved tl.cm from tbc oppresaiona of Puvaril, the brother of Lf.kha Pludfmi, by 
kiUmglum. XUoI mduaarcto be found in Kf,rtld ; and the .ILibomedans in 
Abrasu, and diak. They ore originally from Arabia. 

97. Snra<iical. 

liralunans, cldeily frmn Scindc ; but some have come from liindustan and 
Oujerat. Tl.epncc l.cld .mportant post, under tl.e St.ite, and appear to have 
piayc.1 a promment part in tile early hUtorj- of Cutch. They arc a vciy mnuercus 
rla.s ,n cvey part of tile province, hut arc fast degenerating. They arc the 
family pncsl, of the Kshatriyas. I,ol,an=H ic., sriih whom tl.cy eat, and follow 
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any other employment They have no objection to go to Arabia and Jlozam 
btqiie They are pnests, shopkeepers merchants, sepoys, and gunners 

98 Serats 

JIahomedans m Bhooj and the aollage of Servt 

99 Sindlud 

A branch of Sodha Eajpoots in kliadtr and Kanthi They are re^ai-ded 
as Dhangs, becau'jc they n ere once rulers in Puchham The name is patro 
nymic 

• 100 Sm^cha 

Degenerated Rajpoots 

101 SM 

Hindu and JIahomedan Rajpoots m the north of the province They culti 
\ ate lands, and serve as sepoys 

102 Solank/it 

Escept the WagbelS. GrlssiSs m WSgir, there are no Rajpoots of this race 
m Cutch , but there are many among tlie Khaah^as bearing this name 

103 Sr<iiak, or Join 

W'imas, mostly of the Osnil and SrimtUi castes The former are cultivators 
ind are chiefly in AbrSsI and Klntlii They were origmally Rajpoots, but were 
converted to the religion of the Jams by their missionanes 

104 SnmijlU 

Chiefly from Kattywar and M'Vnvar, mostly cultivators m "Wagar 

105 SumarA 

Alahomedaus trom S'cmcfe, ovfiere they once ruierf iVoiv they sene as 
sepoys, and al<o cultivate land m Pavar and GardS 

106 T}AijtA 

Hindus and JIahomedans 

107 Ustiya 

A branch of the JarejSs, and hold lands as Hindu Gras8i\s Also a clan 
among the Aliyonas 
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108. Wdghela. 

Originally from SardhSr, near Rajkot. Once they were very powerful in the 
cast of Cutch, but they were subjugated by Mor, the first Sam& who came to 
Cutch, and by his successors. They stillhold sonm towns of importance in W^igar 
and Pranthal, such as Gheri, Bel^ Jatawfira, Lodrani, BhimSsar, PalSswS, and 
are tributar}’ to the Bhooj Darbar. 

109. Wdglier. 

The term has nothing to do with WSgar. They are both Hindus and ila- 
homedans, and serve as sailors. They arc also fishermen. 

110. irdmd. 

There arc nine subdivisions among the Wfinifis : — 

1. Srimilli. I 4. Uesn 7. Bbojak. 

S. Osvul. 5. Kindot. $. Bo»ib(a. 

3. SlodI). I C. Soni 9. VSida. 

Of these, the Oswfils, Bhojaks, and SrimSlis are Jains ; the rest are 
Yaislmavas. They axe also subdivided into VisSs and D&s&s. Most of the Osw&U 
arc cultivators, and arc found in those parts of Cutch where the best soil is 
available. Srimftlis arc from Thai and JlSrwar, and are generally engaged in trade. 
They are chiefly found in the eastern parts of Cutch, and ^Vaga^. The ilodlis are 
a political race, and arc from Jlodhera, in Gujerat. 

111. n^arumi. 

Bhang Rajpoots in Garda and Puvar. They arc m offshoot of the Sdmas. 
112. Wen. 

Mahomedans who scr^'c as sepoys. 

in, ITirdr. 

Bhang Rajpoots about Pdvar .and Laklipat (a). 

(a) CBitc« and Tribes In CulcU. bj nslpatrmm rnnjiTSQ ShakhAr, Inirpector of School*, Ehooj lodisB 
Antjqnarj.Vol. V.pp. 10'— 171. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE TEIBES AND CASTES OF GUJERAT 


THE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES 

Such of the Brihmanical and other tnbcs as are Bimihr to those of the 
neighbouring province of Kattywar, already described, will require few additional 
observations to be made respecting them 

A large proportion of the Brahmans of this provmce are officials m the 
Government service They are also found as priests of temples or of villages 
and families, landowners, head men, and even as cultivators The last mentioned 
class “differ little or nothing in dress and appearance from tlieir brother husband 
men of the country They are sunburnt and rugged, and e-^hibit not the sleek skin, 
or pampered person, which many people associate with the word ‘ Brahman” (a) 
As cultivators, howeier, they do not excel, and their villages which they 
personally cultivate, indicate mfenor management 

The Brahmans of Gujerat are mostly Gurjars, belonging to the fifth great 
branch of Dravira Brahmans They have professedly eighty four clans, a 
complete list of which will be fovmd m the first volume of this work (i) The 
late Rev Dr Wilson m his book on Indian Caste, gives a much longer list 
which apparently embraces not merely Guijars properly so called but also 
Brahmans of all kmds settled m the provmce I have condensed and recast the 
valuable and important information which he has furnished 
The Audlchya Tnbes 

These are divided into eleven clans, and are the most numerous of Brahmans 
in Gujerat The clans are as follows — 

1 Siddbpura Audichya | 2 Sihor Audlchya 

3 Tolkiya Andicliya 

These arc the three prmcipal castes which hold a very important position 
socially They do not mtermarry, yet are permitted to eat and drmk together 

(a) Meinoit on tte Diitnct of Droacli bj laeatenant Colonel Mon er W illiams . Bombay Oorernment 
Selections Vol I No III p 4o 

(4) Hindu Tnbes and Castes bythe Author VoLI RrtI Chap XVII pp 9S— 101 
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The next ai*e much inferior in rank. 

4. Kunhigor. 

5. Mochigor. 

6. Daijigor. 

7 . Grandlirapagor. 

Nearly all these castes act as priests or spirituiJ guides to certain 

tribes. The Kvmbigors are priests to the Kunbis ; the Mochigors, to the 
Slochis, or workers in leather ; the Daijigors, to the Darjis, or tailors ; the 
Grandhrapagors, to players ; the Koligors, to the Koli tribes ; the Marivdri 
Audichyas, to the Marwaris ; the Kachhi Audichyas, to the Kachhis. The 
Yagadiya Audichyas are very low socially, and regarded as little better than 
outcasts. People belonging to the trading and agricultural castes, who think it 
an honour to take water from Brahmans, refuse to do so from them. 

The Audichyas chiefly belong to the north of Gnjerat, Cutch, and the 
western coast of the Gulf of Cambay. In addition to their proper duties as 
priests they engage in many other occupations, such as, writers, servants, water- 
carriers, and mendicants. 

77ie Ndgara Tribes. 

The Nft.garas ate largely employed by native chiefs in Gnjerat, and conse- 
quently possess considerable influence in that province. There are ten principal 
divisions of these tribes 

1. Vadanagara. 6. Chitroda. 

2. Yishalnagara. 7. Barada. 

3. Sathodra. 8. Gujerati. 

4. Prashnora. 9. Sorathi. 

5. Krishnora. 10. Of various towns. 

The Vadanagaras are so called from their connexion with the city of 
Yadanagara, to the east of Anlulavara Pattana ; and are found in greatest num- 
bers in Kattywar, where at one time they exercised a powerful influence over 
the native states. They are met with, however, in many other places of the 
province of Gujerat. 

The Yishalanagaras derive their name from Vishal, which was founded hy 
aking of that name, the first of the Wj^hda rulers of Gujerat. They are chiefly 
public servants or agriculturists. 

, The Sathodras are from Sathod on the Narbuddha, and are settled at Anand, 


8. Koligor. 

9. Marwari Audichya. 

10. Kachhi Audichya. 

11. Yagadiya Audichya. 
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Xan^ir, Ahmadabad, and elsewhere Some are officials of Government, others 
are traders , but a good many are pnests 

The Pra'sbnoras belong to Prashnora, and are attached to the sect of 
Vallabhacharja, residmg chiefly m K-vtlywar Most of them are beggars, but 
some are traders 

The Knshnoras arc from luishnapura, and are chiefly mendicant Brahmans 
The Clutrodas are from Chitrod They are a small commimity, and have 
T- few families at Bhownagar and Baroda 

The Bandas are a separate caste formed firom the tmion in marriage of Yishal 
nagaras with '\’’adanagaras The parties thus intermarrymg bemg much despised 
by their several castes are obhged’to quit their viUage and seek another home 

Ihe Gujeratis, Sor^tl^3, and other Nngara Brahmans have separated from 
Nagan clans, and have settled down in v anous towns and villages imder new 
names 

General Le Gnnd Jacob makes the following important obsen ations concern 
mg the Xagara and other Bnhmanical tribes in Gujerat — “The Brahmanical 
priesthood, as a body,” he remarks, “ can scarcely be said to hav e any weight m 
the countiy There are no colleges for their education The father gives the 
son, such smattenng of spiritual matters as may suffice to gam his bread Some 
pretend to cast horoscopes, and arc consulted on births for the purpose A few 
are sufficiently versed m the Hindu astronomical tables to be able to calculate 
cchpses, and some three or four of these arc well acquainted with Sanskrit, but 
I doubt whether the whole province could produce one person under the deno 
mmation of a learned Pundit The Nagara community is veiy pon erful m the 
penmsula They are by profession a corps diplomatique, and devoted to the arts of 
government Their principal residence is Jiuiagarh, but there are many families 
at Nawmgar, Bhownagar, and other large towns The h agars are a shrewd race, 
and work their way into almost eveiy Durbar by their abihty and tact Most ot 
the native servants of Government are of this class (<z) 

Tlie Sachota Tube 

The«e denv e their name from the v lUage of Sachoni, to the south of M invur 
Ihey consequently properly belong to Eajputana, and yet they are always included 
among the Gurjar Brahmans They perform the office of cooks in the great 
native houses of Bombay , Surat, Ahmadabad, and elsewhere 

(a) Bombay GoTcmment Selections PxoTince of p 29 quoted in Ind au Caste VoL 11 p aj 
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The Udambara Tribe. 

There are two suppositions rcBpecting the origin of this word. Some think 
that it is derived from the sage TJdambara. Others, that it refers to the clothing 
of the tribe. These Brahmans are few in number, and perform the duties of 
priests to the lower castes. 

7%e Narsipara Tribe. 

These derive thdr name from the village of Narsipura in Pdlampur, They 
belong to the Vallabhacharya sect, and perform the duties of priests at the temple 
of Krishna in Dakor. 

The ValAdra, or Varddra TAhe. 

The Valadra Brahmans spring from ValSd or Var^d, a village a few miles from 
Ahmaclabad, and are chiefly found in this and the neighbouring district of Khera. 
They consist of some fifteen hundred famUic.s, divided into thirteen gotras or 
orders. Many of them ore engaged in agriculture and trade; but many are reli- 
gious mendicants. 

Tlte Pangoi'a Tribe. 

Brahmans from MSrw&r. 

The NUndodra Tribe. 

Brahmans from Kandod, a village on the Narbuddha river, above Baroch. 
A few arc cultivators, but the greater portion obtain a livelihood by begging. 
Some members of the tribe are reputed to be religious teaclicrs to the Kojahs of 
Kajpipala and Dharampur. 

77ie Gimdra Tribes. 

These tribes, which are three in number, are found chiefly at the foot of the 
famous Gimara mountain, although a few families are met with in other parts of 
Gujerat, as well as in Bombay. They do not regard themselves as Gaijars, or even 
as connected with the Punch Drdviras, or five great divisions of Dr3,vira8, but as 
• properly belonging to the Punch Gaurs, or five great divisions of Gaur Brahmans 
of Northern India. The three branches of Gimjiras are as follows : — 

1. Junagarhya. | 2. Chorvad^. } 3, Ajakiya. 

The JunSgarhyas derive thrir name from the old fort of Jun&garh at the 
foot of the GirnSra moimtain ; the Cliorvfid3s, from Chorvdr a town on the 
coast between Pattana Somnath and Mangrolj and the Ajakiyas, from the 
village of Ajak. The three castes intennany and associate freely together. In 
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the opinion of fastidious high caste Brahmans they are loov m rank, by reason of 
their pursumg various secular occupations as writers, traders, agricultunst<! 
and the like, as well as from their officiatmg as priests to the Ivoli tnbes and to 
native chiefs Dr “Wilson considers them to be a \ery ancient confederation of 
firahmans 

Tie Somapaia Tribe 

The Somapara Brahmans are priests attached to the temples at Somnath, 
and others in the same neighbourhood The original temple at Somnath was 
destroj ed by JIahmud of Ghazni The most celebrated temple now imder the 
charge of the Somaparas is one erected by the illustrious Ahalya Bai of 
Indore 

TAe Uarsora Tribe 

A small community of Brahmans belonging to Harsor or Harsol, on the 
“Mesa a river, south east of Parantej They are the family priests of the Har 
sora merchant's and traders, vLoin the} accompany on all tbeir commercial 
enterpn«es 

The Sijodkia Tnbes 

Brahmans connected with Sajodh, a town «ontb west of Baroch The} 
are cultivators, and being liberal mmded men, though low Brahmans, do not 
object to cat with the Bhatelas, an agricultural caste m their neighbourhood 

The Gangapiitra Tribe 

The^e are Kanaujiya Brahmans from Benares, Allahabad, and other parts 
of Northern India, who, m their begging expeditious, have found their way to 
Gujerat, and haae finally settled there They are now regarded no longer as 
Ivanaujiyas but as belongmg to the great family of Gurjar Brahmans 

The Morha Mmtia Tribe 

Little is known of this tnbe They are said to be settled m the Khero 
District 

The Gomitra Tribe 

The'ic are held to haac sprung from cither the Ivamnji}a or Saraswat 
Brahmans They inhabit Ambaji Mata, south east of ilount \boo 

The Sn Getivni Tribe 

Brahmans ongmall} Irom Northern India, now hvmg in the distncts of 
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Khera and Alimadabad, and also in Bombay. They are chiefly Vaishnavas of 
the Swami Narayana sect. 

The Gttrjara Gaura Tribe. 

These also are probably Gaur Brahmans from Northern India, who, froift 
residing in Gujerat, have in general opinion become blended with the Gmjars. 
Some are styled ShivSlas (or worshippers of Shiva), and others Upadhyas. 

The Karera, or Kareiha Tribe. 

A branch of the Karhada division of the Maharashtra Brahmans, dwelling 
in the pergunnah. 

The Vayara Tiihe. 

A small number of Brahmans from the island of Bet, who are family priests 
of the Vayara banyas, or merchants, of Khera, Ahmadabad, and Bombay. 

The J/eic(£rd Tnbe$. 

Brahmans from Mewlr in Rajpootana. Those settled in Gujerat are divided 
into three separate castes : — 

1. Bhata Mewdra. [ 2. TrivSti Mewdra. | 3. Chaurlsl Mewdra. 

The Bhata Mewdras dwell in Khera and Khambdt. The Trlvdri MewSxas 
are also in the Khera District, especially at Nargar, Kapadwanj, and Dakor, 
where they are chiefly religious mendicants. Some, however, have been found 
in the Maliratta country below Poona, where they were small traders. The 
Ghaurdsi Mewdras are in the Gnicowar’ s temlories, as well as in the Khera 
District ; and are, for the most part, beggars. 

The Didvira Tribes. 

The Druviras are doubtless Brahmans from the south, occasionally Ausiting 
Gujerat for religious or mercantile purposes. 

The DeshaiHila Tribes. 

These probably are among the earliest Brahmans who settled in Gujerat. 
They are chiefly attached to Khera. Yet there is a distinct branch of the tribe 
in Surat. Hence it is divided properly into two castes : — 

• 1. Deshavala. | 2. DeshaA’ala Brahman Surai. 
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The Rayakattda Tube 

There are two castes of this tnbe, which hold no intercourse with each other, 
mniely — 

1 NAna or Nava — the little or new ones 

2 Jlotha or Juna — ^the great or old ones 

The Rayakavalas are found m various parts of Gujerat, especially m Khera 
md also m Cutch They are family pnests of the Rao of Cutch 

The Rodhavala Tube 

These are agriculturists, traders, servants, and mendicants, m .Mahikanta and 
the neighbourhood of Vanfcanir At one tune they lay under the imputation of 
fieebooters 

The Kherdvala Tnbes 

These tnbes are four m number, and denve theix name from the tow u oi 
Ivhcra or Kaira, where they are chiefly settled 

1 Kherdvala BAja I 3 IvherAva Bi)a 

2 liherAvala Bhitara | 4 KherAva Bhitara 

The two castes of Bijas, and the two castes of Bbitaras, can eat together 

The Smdhuidla, or Slndhava Sdiastcat Tnhe 

Brahmans from Scmde, dwcllmg prmcipally m Kattywar Some also are 
met with in Cutch and elsewhere They arc very hbcral as Brahmans, inasmuch 
as they will sit down to dinner with the LohAna and BhansAU merchants, on 
whom they attend as pnests, and will allow their widows to remany Thej 
abstam from the use of animal food, however, although the members of the ongi 
iial caste m Scmde partake of it 

TJte Padnasdla Tnbe 

In Gujerat there are a small commumly of Brahmans of the Padma, or lotus 
flower 

The Gomativdla Tnbe 

Rehgious mendicants Brahmins of the nver Gomti 
The Bdvala Thbe 

A tnbe ■which has almost disappeared from Gujerat 
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The Meratav&la Tribe. 

BrahmasR from Merat in Jodtpore. 

The Gayavdla Tribe. 

llendicant Bralimans from Gtiya in Northern India, settled in Adas and 
Naryad, villages of Kliera. 

The Agastyav^a Tribe. 

A tribe found at Nimari and Vadar.m, in Kattywar, and also in .tVhmadabad 
and Dliolka, deriving its name from the celebrated rishi, or sage, Agast 

The Pretavala Tribe. 

Agricultural Brahmans of KattjTv.ar. 

7Xe Yiijnil.v&la Ti~ihe, 

Brahmans of Surat. 

The GhoravQla Tribe. 

Priests of the Jains, having come originally from 
The pHdafdfa Tribe. 

Priests of the Jains. 

The Unevdta Tribe. 

Agriculturists and religious beggars of ValSdara, Khambhat, and Surat.. 


The Pajavala Tribe. 

Brahmans of Kapadivanj and other places in tho Khera District. 


The Kanatijiya Tribe. 

Brahmans from Northern India settled in Gujerat and Bombay. 


The Sancadiga Tribe, 

A branch of the Kanaujiyas, from the banks of tbc Sarju, found at VartSl in 
the Khera District. 

The Kandolii/a*Tribe. 

A tribe in Kandol in the Ivlnhikanta Agency. The Kandoliyas are cooks and 
family priests to Bajpoots, and also to Kapola and Sorathiya merchants and 
traders. 
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The EharlJehya Tribe 

These have probably come from Mewar, as they are occasionally spoken of 
as pardesh, or strangers from that province 


The Partaliya Tnbe 

Brahmans from the north east, or Purbhiyas, who formerly had a few famibes 
in Gujerat 


The Soratlnya Tribe 

From Sorath, or ancient Sanrashtra, chiefly found m the Jumgarh territories 


The Tangamodiya Tithe 

‘ Brahmans of dubious position, perhaps on account of the hberties which 
they take when, m straits for a livelihood 

The Sanadhtya Tnbe 

One of the pnncipal branches of the Kanaujiya tnbe of Northern India 
having a few representatives m Gujerat 

The Motala Tnbe 

This tnbe has sprung from MotJi, a town eighteen mdes south east of Surat, 
and 18 foimd scattered about that distnct, as well as at Saras, Ulpad, and Bombay 
They ate writers, pundits, astrologers, and mendicants 

The Jarda, or Jhalora Tnbe 

Are supposed to have come from Jhalor, south of Udaipur, m Rajputana 


The liayapida Tnbe 

Brahmans who, it is supposed, have sprung from Rayapur, a suburb of 
Ahmadabad 

The Kapila Tnbe 

A tnbe which derives its name from the sage Kapila They are settled m 
Surat and Baroch, especially at Jambosar 


The Akshaymanyala Tnbe 

These ‘Indestructible Puntans’ bdong to Palanpore Pah, and Bhmmol 

m Miirw^ . „ . 

The Gugalt Tnbe 

From Gokula, a place sacred to Knshna They are pnests in the temples 
of Krishna at Bet, Dwarka, and Dakor In Bombay they are enthusiastic 
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hUpportere of the sect of Vnllabhacliarj^as ; but are not held in much repute by 
Urahmans generally. 

The N&pdla Tribe. 

A small community of Brahmans fi*om N&pa, a village near Borsacl, engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 

. The Anavala, or Bhatda Tribe. 

These are chiefly cultivators and traders from An&val, a village near Wasda, 
forty miles from Surat. The rice growers among them arc called BhStela, and 
also JIastSna, a common designation of agricultural Brahmans in many parts of 
India. 

The Sri Miilt Tribes. 

The tribes bearing this name, although now, for the most part, distinct and 
separate, so that they neither intermarry, nor cat and drmk together, were for- 
merly one and the same tribe, ha\’ing, it is said, sprung from Srimftl, the 
modem Bhinmai, to the north-west of Ahoo. “ The Aryan physiognomy,” 
says the Bev. Dr. Wilson, “ is perhaps mom distinctly marked in them than 
iu any other class of Brahmans in India $ and this mdicates but little mis* 
turc of blood connected with them since their first settlement in India. 
They do not appear to differ much from the type of some of the European 
nations, especially of those who have claims to Homan descent. Their 
costume is generally of a (simple, but not unbecoming, character. Their 
turbans are on the whole of a graceful form, though not bo large as tho«e 
of many of the other naUves of India. On their brows they wear the pcctarial 
marks of the Vislimavas ” (a). The Sri Mfdis arc scattered over a wide tract 
of country, and arc found in several of the Bajputina States, in Giijcrat, in 
Ciitch, and in Central India. Many arc priests to the families of Srimali 
and other Vaisya merchants ; not a few arc rcli^ous mendicants ; and a 
considerable number are engaged in secular pursuits. The celebrated poet 
Jliigha, who lived in the time of the Bhoja Bajah, was a Sri MAli. Tlic 
naiiies of the several tribes are as follows : — 

Sri MSU Tribes. 


1. M&rwSri. . 
'2. Mewari. 

Ji, Kachhi. 

4. KattjT\-5ri. 


5. GujerSti. 

C. Ahmadahadi. 

7. Suratl. 

8. Ghoghfiri, 


9. KhamhSti. 

10. Ynjun'etli. 

11. Samvodi. 


(<) IsdiM CactM Tot II, pp. tw, no. 
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The Modha Tubes 

These tnbes derive their name from ModhSna, a village near Siddhpim 
They are numerous , but the names of some are as follows — 


1 Tnvedi 

2 Chaturvedi 

3 Agihana 

4 TrlpSla 


Miljadiya Sanvana 
LLddashSdni 
Tindulotba 
TJtanjaliyi 


Jethim'Ua 
Chaturvedi Dhinoj i 
Dhmoja 


The Jlodh&s consider themselves to be DiAviras They are scattered about 
the Presidency in many directions, but arc found m greatest numbers in the 
districts of Ahmadabad and Kheda Many of them are lazy beggars The tv-o 
principal tribes ore the Tnvedi and Chaturvedi Modhas, from whom the rest have 
branched off 

The VMmxLi Tnhe 


Brahmans bearing the name of the Rishi Valmiki, duelling m thelsjieri 
I\Jiambhat, and Idar Districts They are agncultunsts and beggars , and profess 
to adhere stringently to caste rules 


The N&radika Tribe 

Brahmans bearmg the name of N^rad Mum, settled also m Ivhen an 1 its 
neighbourhood They are a small body of cultivators, beggars, and seri ants 

The Kahnga Tnhe 

Kalinga Brahmans from the eastern coast, occasionally visiting Giijent 
The Tilinga, oi Tailanga Tt ibe 

There are no Toilangas now settled m Gujerat, though some come on 
pilgnmage to the celebrated shrmes 

The Bhargaia Tnbe 

TibiS) VaN-t ttw. nssna <af the, ReJik Ehcign 

ire poor and ignorant, but are improving imder the British Government 
The Malatci, or ^^alalc^l.a Tnbe 

Many Brahmans from MSlwa ha\e settled mGujemt, but there is a caste 
of Brahmans specially styled M&lwls found there 
The Nanduana Tnbe 

So called from the aiUage of Nandav^na in JIarwar \ small mimbcr ^irc 
s ud to reside m a a illoge near Baroch 
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Th Baraihana Tribe. 

Brahmans so designated from a village of tlie same name in MSrwSr, and 
located on the banks of the Narhaddha above Baroch. 

The Pushlaranay or Pokharana Tribe. 

From the Pushkar or Pokhar Lake, near Ajmere. “ The Pakhama Brahmans,” 
says Dr. Irvine, " are said to have been Beldars who dug out Pushkar Lake, and in 
consequence were created Brahmans. They still worship the kodhali or pick -axe 
at the Dasahra festival” (a). These Brahmans are traders, chiefly in the employ of 
MarwSri merchants. They are at Kheda, and also in Bombay. 

Tlte Sdraswata Tribes. 

There are two tribes of these Brahmans, who were originally connected with 
the great SSraswati tribe in Northern India, but are now scattered about Gujerat, 
Kattywar, and other tracts, as far as Bombay. These are — 

1. Sorathiya. | 2. Sindhava. 

The Sorathiyas are priests to lihatri and Parajya (or goldsmith) families ; 
while the Sindhavaa are priests of the Lohonas and BhaneHis. Some of these 
Brahmans are teachers. The two tribes do not coalesce in the amallest degree. 
Neither tribe eats animal food in Gujerat ; but the Sindhavas eat it in their own 
country of Scinde. 

The Khadayata Tribe, 

This tribe has sprung from Khaddt on the Vatrak, in the Kheda District, 
where they chiefly remain, although some have settled in Ahmadabad and Baroch. 
The)’ are teachers and family priests. 

The Mdm Tribe. 

A small number of Brahmans from JIfirwar. 

The Pahima Tribe. 

Wandering Brahmans associated with the Dahima Rajpoots, from whom they 
derive tiieir name. 

The CJiovisk Tribe. 

A tribe which professes to be of very high caste. It has representatives at 
Baroda, and at Sinor and Janor,,near tbs Narbuddha, who m-e divided into two 
branches, namely : — 

1. Motha. r I 2. Nana. 

(«) Indiaa Castes, VoL II, pp. lU, 116, quoted iitm Dr. Irrine’s Topograpiy ot Ajmeie, p 90. 
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TIteJambu Tribe 

Brahmans of Jambusira m Baroch, employed as astrologers, cultivators, and 
mendicants 

77ie Maretha, or Maharashtra Tribe 

Those llahratta Brahmans Avho at various times have settled in Gujerat, 
where they are styled Marethas, arc now dissociated from their original tribes, 
and are included among the Gugar or indigenous tribes of Gujerat 

The Dadhicha Tribe 

An msignificint tnbe of agriculturists, pnests, and beggars, dwellmg at 
'\'’alavad on the Jlahi 

77ie Lalata Tribe 

A tnbe said to reside in Cutch, near Lakhpat 

The Vatula Tnbe 

Brahmans of ArnrcU m Kattywar 

The Borsidha Tnbe 

These arc settled at Boread They profess to have been established there 
by Vansiddha and other Siddlia Brahmans, more than twelve hundred years ago 
People of other castes m the neighbourhood state, howe\ er, that they are descend 
ants of Rabaris, or camel herdsmen 

The Goiaiala Tube 

Brahmans of the Kheda District, andm Kbandesh, of mixed origin, connected, 
it may be, with the Golas, or perhaps with the Gohil Kajpoots 

The Pn/agtcala Tnbe 

Pdgnms from Pryag or Allahabad, in the North ‘Western Provmccs, who have 
settled m Gujerat 

The JKayoikavdla Tnbe 

These are found near Dwarka Possibly they have deni cd this name from 
their conncMon with the Koh Nayaks 

The Uthala Tnbe 

Onssa Brahmans residing at Dchagaum, north of Ahmadabad, and gaming 
a bvelihood as cultivators and rebgious teachers 
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The Pailivtila Tribe. 

A tribe of Kanaujiya Brahmans Bcattered over a wide tract of country, 
having sprung originally from Pali, the commercial capital of Marwar. Some of 
them are settled in Gujerat, and one or two families also in Bombay. They arc 
exceedingly strict in matters of caste. “ They do not drink the water of the houses 
of their own daughters, or of any persons not -belonging to their own caste^. 
They do not eat with those of their own caste who have become isolated from 
them” (a). Dr. Irvine states, that the PalUval and NandAnA Brahmans of Raj- 
putana were formerly notorious robbers, and pursued their nefarious business on 
horseback. Afterwards they became traders, yet to the present time they worshij» 
the bridle at the Dasahra festival. 

The Mathura Tkibe. 

Brahmans from Mathura. 

The Maithila Tribe. 

Maithila Brahmans, visitors from Northern India in Gnjerat. 

The Kvlabha Tribe. 

Illegitimate Brahmans. 

The Bedua Tribe. 

A caste deriving its name from Bedu, a waterpot. 

The JRavavdld Tribe. 

J'rom the village of Rov», ecttled in the Khcda District, especially at Xnryail. 

The Dashahra Tribe. 

A tribe from Anhilwura Patan. 

TIte Kamatika Tribe. 

Canarese Brahmans, occasionally visiting Gujerat. 

The Talajiya Tribe. 

.K caste sprung from Talaja, an old on the coast of Gujerat, to the 
south-wc.st of Ghogha. They are now scattered about various to^ms, such as 
•Tambusar, Surat, Bombay, and Xasik. Many are shopkeepers. 


(tf) InJian Outc% Vd. II, p. iij,. 
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Tke Paioshanya Tribe 

A name derived from the Rishi Parasahara The&a Brahmans are settled m 
Rattjnar and Jodbpore 

The Ahhora Tribe 

. Pnests of the Abirs (Abhiras) or shepherd ca'ste They are said to have 
been once Bajpoots 

The Kunda Tnbe 

The title may perhaps ha\e been domed from kundun a vessel, or ear 
ornament 

The Huanyajiya Tiihe 
A tribe now unknomi m Gujerat 


The MUstOna Tnbe 

Agnculturists found m great numbers at Siddhpura, who have abandoned 
then Brahmanical rates 

Tke Sthttsha Tnbe 
An unknown tnbe 

The Predatavala Tnbe 
Little known 

Tlie Rampuro. Tnbe 

From the village of Rdmpore Brahmans of Dakor 
The Jda Tnbe 
Little known 
The Tnlolya Tnbe 

Brahmans settled, it is reported, at Umra m Kheda 

The Dumwla Tnbe 
Little known 
The Kodava Tnbe 

From the village of Koda, near Camba} 


The Hanushema Tnbe 
Brahmans said to be found near Cambaj 
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The Shevada Tribe. 

Religious teachers of Rajgors and Jainas. 

I7ie Tttraga Tribe. 

Little known. 

The Basal&da Tribe. 

Little known. 

The Magmarya Tribe. 

Little known. 

The Rayathala Tribe. 

Little known. 

T7te Ciiaplla Tribe. 

Brahmans formerly at Surat. 

The B&rada Tribe. 

A tribe sprung from Bdrada, o province now in the possession of the Jaitva 
Rana of Porbandar. 

The jBkulaniya Tribe. 

These are sjud to be in Kattyvrar. 

The Garoda Tribe. 

Priests of the Antyaja Dhers, with whom they eat food, but do not inter- 
marry. 

The Tapodana Tribe. 

Revd£iSTimis‘ dvai the hooks of the ThpCee near They are partly cu/ff- 

-vators, and partly priests of temples defeated to Shiva. They are not regarded 
with much respect. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF GUJEEAT —(Conbmed ) 


THE RAJPOOT TROSES 

I— CntTRASAlIA 2— T7A0nEI,A OR BAQELA 3— OOIIBL, 4— JHALA. 6— TnAKCRRA, 

C—SAMMA. 7— PARKAR 8— JHAREJA. 9— OAEASIA. JO— OODEAVI OARASIA. 

Some of the pnucipil Rajpoot tribes of Kattyivir have fonned settlements m 
the Talookdarce distncta of Ahmedabad The dynastic revolutions in Kattywar 
previously to the commencement of tlie eighteenth century were the immediate 
cause of the migration of members of the great Rajpoot houses to this part of the 
country Rajpoots arc not only land ouiiers, but also cultivators of the land 
The chief tnbes are the following (a) 

I —The Chiirasama Tnhe 

These ore descended from the Hindoo djuiastyof Joonaghur, overthrown 
by the Moguls at the close of the fifteenth century They have posse««ion of 
upwards of forty villages m the Patgannah of DhundooLa 

See also die accounts of the Charasama Tnhe of Ivattywar 

II — Tlie Waghela, or Baghela Tnbe 

These are stjled Baghela in the North-Western Provmccs, and are a branch 
of the Solnnkhts 

This tnbe is clncOy resident in the Dholka Pargannah, where it jweeesses 
upwards of fifty villages Thej preceded the Jliarejas in the occupation of Cutch , 
and arc now next to them m rani, and influence. “ The village of Gceree, south 
of Bejla, and east of the islands of Puchum and Khuren, is,” says Lieutenant 
Dodd, m bis brief account of Cutch, “ the residence of the chief of the Cutch 
Waghelas,’ a portion of the same cbn which formerly possessed sovereignty at the 

(fl) Accoant of the Taloolcdar* of tke Atini«a»lMa 2) rtnet, tr J B Peile Esq C.8 Selection* froirf the 
Dorabsf OoTemment Rcooras, Vo. CVl Kew S^nes. 
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ancient Anhalwara, now Pattan, near Deesa, “ Local tradition,” he adds, “ states 
the ancient name of Gecra to have been Verat Nuggur, and that fourteen him- 
dred years ago it was a large town. It claims to have been the hiding-place of 
the Pandnaa ; hut it must contest this distinction with the modern Dholka in 
Gujerat. Beyond an ancient temple, with a stone bearing an inscription about 
nine hundred years old, there is at present notlnng else of note in the place” (a). 
The principal Waghela feudatory chiefs of Cutch, are those of Geeree, Beyla, 
Lodrani, Palanawah, and Jathwarra. 

The Waghelas are likewise found at Deodur, in Northern Gujerat. 

IIL—The GoM Tribe. 

They established themselves at Perim many centuries ago. The Gohels have 
nearly the whole of the Gogo District, or more than fifty villages, in their posses- 
sion. See the account of the Gobel tribe of Kattywar. 

IV. — The Jhala Tile. 

The Jhalas are related to the Waghelas, and were originally called JIakwanas. 
They are settled in Dhundooka, where they possess nearly fifty villages. They 
have olso a small estate in Dholka, and four important villages in Choowal of 
Veerumgaum. See the account of the Jhala tribe of Kattywar. 

V. '—The TbahAvnxs. 

The Thakurras of the Choowal are said to be descended from intermarriages 
between the Solankhi, Makwana, and Koll tribes. The Thakurra Makwanas have 
twenty villages in Choowal, and the Thakurra Solankhis, forty-three, in whole or 
in part, situated in the same tract. 

VI. — The Samma Tribe. 

An ancient tribe of the premnee, progemtors of the present race ol Jhargas. 
It occupies seven villages on the Island of Puchum, one of the largest islands 
in the Great Runn of Cutch. 

VII. — TheTArkar Tribe. 

These are connected with the ancient Soda fam'ily. A branch of the tribe 
is the Padria clan, which held rule over the country around Geeree before the 
Waghelas. Some of these also, \mder Sindhal, their leader, entered the Island 
of Khuren, in the Great Runn, where their descendants are still found. ' ’ 

KA Pattvcalare wowTOiiig tie Runft ot Cat**, fey Eiwt. a D. Doda. TransacUooB ol tie Bominy 
OfloerBpiicat Society, Vol XVI. ' 
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VIII — The Jharfja Tiihe 

Pnor to the ninth century, Uie dominant races m Cutch were Chauras, Kdtbs 
and "Waghelas , the first being m possession on its western side, the second, in 
the middle of the country and on its southern side, and the third, on the 
eastern division The Jharejas entoed the province from Scmde They took 
possession of Wagur, on the east of Cutch, havmg wrested it from the Waghelas, 
who were obhged to retire to the north The Jharejaa are now a powerful 
community m that country , and their pnncipal feudatory cluefs are those of 
Knnkote, Cheetrore, WSndia, Ardysir, Lakreea, Kanmeer, and Sanwah The 
tribe extends to Kattywa,r, Hallar, and Madioo Kanta It was formerly noto 
nous for the practice of female infanticide Its clans are numerous. Many of 
them are as follows — 


Jbareja Clans 


1 

Bulscb 

14 

Jessa 

"8 

Wjban! 

2 

BblUn ' 

15 

Desaa 

ag 

Lakaoj 

S 

SurEabar 

16 

Danrar 

30 

Sloranj 

4 

Koti 

17 

Dettera 

31 

Ivnndanya 

0 

Abrfl 

18 

Joriya 

32 

Ummar 

C 

Jarna 

19 

Adriya 

33 

BLamaf 

7 

Oaffin 

20 

Virafc 

34 

Bhanani 

8 

Mamssf 

21 

Ka erdi (a) | 

So 

Amran 

d 

Moliura 

2“ 

Jsm Zadih 

3C 

Dll 

10 

Ivaya 

23 

Bardol , 

37 

Hftlla 

11 

Katrjya 

21 

Dungarani 

38 

Eappa 

12 

Hor 

2o 

StRoogiyo. 

39 

Ebaisani 

13 

Eao 

’C 

Kabir 

40 

Ivana 



27 

Riirant 




The Jhamjas drmk wme and spmts, and partake of most kmds of animal 
food, except the flesh of the cow They hold their Rajgora, or domestic pnests, 
m httle estimation At their funeral obsequies the Rajgor, on the twelfth day 
of moummf^ is placed on the cot of the deceased whom he simulates He is 
then taken up and borne to the spot where the Jhareja was burnt, the rehtions of 
the deceased following in the procession os m a real funenl The crowd, how 
ever, pelt the unfortunate Rajgor with stones and every available missile, so 
that he is obhged to leave the cot and to fly precipitately for safety The inten 

(rt) Female Infanticide report" of Meat Colonel Walker Bombay Govemnient ‘'elections \ol SJTir 

Tart 11 pp S3'> 333 
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tion of this violence is to frighten a^y the evil genius. This peculiar cere- 
mony is also practised by other tribes (a). 

The Jharejas of Catch marry into all the Rajpoot families of Gujerat, Khurr, 
and Parkur. Their principal ttduqas, or baronial estates, in Kattywar are 
Nowanuggur, Gondal, Piajkot, Jloorvee, and Dherol. 

T his tribe has possessions in Choredar and Churchut, in Northern Gujerat. 

Colonel Tod says of the Jharejas, that they are “ the most important tribe 
of the Yadu race next to the Bhati. The modem Jhareja,” he adds, “ who from 
circumstances has so mixed with the Mahomedans of Scinde as to have forfeited 
all pretensions to purity of blood, — partly in ignorance, and partly to cover 
disgrace, — says that his origin is from Sham, or Syria, and of the stock of the 
Persian Jamshld. Consequently, Sam has been converted into Jam, which 
epithet designates one of the Jhareja petty governments, the Jam Baj ”(J). 

IX.— The Garasta Tribe. 

Descendants of the original Rajpoots of the coxmtry, They are professedly 
of the Waghela stock, and are divided into two branches, each having its own 
chief. Their estates are supposed to have been formed at the commencement 
of the Mahomedan power in the country. The two branches are in, possession 
of fifty-two villages in Dhalka. 

X.—The Godkavi Garaela Tribe. 

Although originally only a branch of the Garasias, they are a separate tribe, 
and have been so since they first settled in the country. The tribe occupies two 
villages in Dholka. 

(a) Femftle laf»n«ci3« Report ci lirtt-ColoneV W»lkcT. HtsaAij Government Selections, Vot IVIH, 
Part II, p. 317. 

i) Colonel Tod'a RajasttiaD, Madras edition, YoL I, p. 7$, 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF (Continued ) 


Section I. — AomctiLTimAL Tribes. 

I— EATTELLAH S.-BORAH. 3 -KTOBI < — KOLI<? AND StACniS 6— TUG KALAPARRAJ 
TRIBES. 6— M03IUN T— SATWARA 8— NARODA 9-JAT 10— SAMEJRA II -MALIK 
OR SIPAHI IS-SAIYID 13 —THE KHANS 14— BHAROT OR BHAT 15— PAESEE 

1C — AHIR. 

Section II.— Other Tribfs 

1 —THE BANTA CASTES S— SONl 3— SOTAR. 4 — LHHAR C-KUMDAR. 6-DARZIOR8UI 
7— DHOBI 8— BAJAM, WALAND, QttAUA 0— BHAWATA lO-KATHBE 11 — KDSBATBE 
12-CHARUN 13-GOSAEE 14 — RAITUL 16— ITASWllTA 16— TRAOALA. 17— CBIPA 
18— BAOSA 19.— KACHIA iO— KARIA. 21 — OABOBA ii—Tlk. 23— TAPODBAN 24—01111. 
NARA S3— RGDARI OR BBARWAR. 26— DHCR 27— BHANQI 2S-EALrA 29— MOCBI 


Section I.— AGRICULTURAL TRIBES 
1. The Battellak Caste. 

ICnoTvn also as the ^avala or MAstSn Caste 
These arc very numerous both in the Districts of Surat and Broach. They 
are energetic and industrious cultivators, and are successful tillers of the soil, m 
■which operation they are assisted by their Halees, or hereditaiy servants. So- 
cially, they occupy a high rank, to which position they are naturally entitled by 
their intelhgence and education. They are said to be as quick-witted as Brah- 
mans ; and most of them have acquired the art of rcadmg and writing As a 
class, they are wealthy and respectable, living in comfortable dwellmgs, arc well 
clothed, and if not contented, ought to be. Jud^g, however, from their liti- 
giousness, love of intrigue, deceitfulness, quarrelsomeness, and the hke rices, they 
are far from being a happy or contented race Paying inordinate attention to 
their own interests, envious and jealous of the rights of others, they are by no 
means a loveable people, or a people easy to tiuinage One who know them well 
says of them, “ that they uill dispute an usurped right, or the doubtful possession 
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of a field or a tree, with a pertinacity unequalled even among the natives of India. 
Neither reason nor argument can ever convince them ; and after petitionu^ every 
tribunal of appeal, I believe death alone puts an end to many of their inveterate 
disputes about land.” 

2. Boralt. 

The Borahs are Mahomedans, and axe of calm and placid disposition, present- 
ing a BtrUcing contrast to the impetuosity and excitability of the Battellahs. 
They are excellent agriculturists ; but those in Ahmedabad lack the imtiring 
energy of the latter, and also their enterprise. For example, ‘they can grow as 
good crops of rice, and cotton, on well selected soil, but are not so ready to build 
wells, to improve the culture of the land, or to introduce superior crops.' Nor 
indeed do they pay the same attention to the neatness and excellence of their 
dwellings. They are numerous in the Soopa and Cbicklee Districts. Nevertheless, 
a different character is given of the Borahs of Broach, who are described ns “ the 
most active, industrious, and skilful evdrivators of the zillah or district, as the 
appearance tmd resources of their villages indicate. There are forty-five villages 
in the Broach Pargannah, seventeen in the Unklesur, two in the Hnnsot, thirteen 
in the Jumboosur, and seven in the Amod, in which patch and hhagdars, local 
representatives of the people, are Borahs j and some of the most int^gent men. 
that were met with during the survey, were among this class of the inhabitants. 
Their habits and manners are equally temperate and simple with those of the 
Hindoos ; but the Borahs are a more bold and sturdy race” (a). The«e Borahs 
are divided into two branches, namely, — thoee on the north bank of the Narbuddba, 
who are distinct from those on the southem bank beyond the Hnldosur Pargannah, 
and on the banks of the Taptee, and will not intermarry with them. Their 
ancestors are supposed to have been for the most part Bajpoots and Kolis, who 
were converted to Mahomedanism in the time of Sultim Mahomed Bcgra, of 
Gujerat. All the Borahs speak Gujeratee, and not Hindustani, like other Maho- 
medan cultivators. They have a particular cast of countenance, and wear a beard 
of a peculiar cut, so that they are readily distinguishable fixim the other inhabi- 
tants of the country (J). 

The agricultural Borahs must not be confoimded with tlje trading Borahs, 
who are a distinct tribe. 

(a) Memoir on the District of Broach, b7 ZaeDt-Colonel Monier WiBiams, Sarveror General, Eombflj 
Presidency. Bcmbay Goseraaent SeUcUoiw, Vel.I,Xo 111 , 1 ^ 12, 43. 

*(S) Jiii, p. 12. 
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3 Kxmbt 

There is a large class of Ktinbis m Gujerat They are well clothed, live m 
good houses, and are quiet and moffensne Yet while thej cultivate largely, they 
are not so industrious and active as cither the Battcihhs or Bonhs Aotivith 
standing the ability of many Kunhls to read and write, still, as a race, they are 
somewhat heavy and dull This is perhaps ‘\ charactenstic of the caste genenlly 
throughout India In Surat th^ are content, for the most part, to cultivate what 
may be termed inferior crops m contradistinction to the superior grains, such as 
wheat and barley 

The Kunbis are divided into a number of branches, some of which are as 
follows — 

1 — The Kama Clan 

2 — The Leva Cian 

3 —The Anjna Claa 

The first two clans are escellent agncultunsts, and are much supenor m social 
position to the third clan 

These are numerous m the Ahmedabad Distnct, but are not acknowledged 
m any way by the first two clans, which will hold no intercouree with them 
They eat the flesh of several kinds of ammols, hot have an aversion to birds of 
every species The Aujnas make better cultivators than Rajpoots, yet are mferior 
to the two other Eunbl clans (a) 

The Barwa Kunbis of Veertungaum came originally fi’om Champaneer The 
prmcipal cultivators in the Distnct of Broach are Kunbis, especially, of the Leva 
Clan Colonel TVilhams speaks of them ‘as peaceable as they are mdustnous,’ 
and as being ‘ doubtless the most valuable subjects of the State in this quarter ’ 

‘ No Hmdoos,’ he adds, ‘ are more particular as to the simphcity of their food, or 
more rigid m ahstmence fiom using anything as such that has had life — m this, 
diifermg widely from the Kunbis of the Dekhan (b) 

A singular custom prevails among the Karwa Kunbis throughout Gujerat 
of «'elebratmg their mamages only on one particular day of the year An order 
IS issued by the chiefs of the tnbe residing at the town of Oonjoh, m the Puttun 
Distnct, appomting a certain daj , which is obeyed by the members of the caste 
everywhere 

(a) Keport on certain snWinslons of tbe Ahmedabad Distnct by Uent Colonel MtlnlL Bombay 
GoTernmentSclecUoDa Vol. 11 No X, p. 9 

(4) Memoir on the D strict of Broach by lient Colonel Moalcr Uilhama, Sturreyor General Biliboy 
Bombay Goremment SelecUoaa, Voi I III jk It 
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4. The Koli and Mdchi Tribes. 

These tribes are inferior to the three preceding, in habits, intelligence, 
dress, style of cultivation, and in many other respects, showing in fact a marked 
difference in their civilization. They live in rude houses, wear very scanty 
clothing, are addicted to opium and spirits, and make no pretence to the decorum 
and respectability exhibited by the races already described. They content 
themselves commonly with the growth of rice, naglee, and jowaree. Slany of 
these tribes are found on the sea-coast, where they pursue the occupation of 
fishermen, their wives cultivating the soil. By reason of their proneness to 
, intoxication and to their privations, they are a short-lived people. The Kolls 
are often tenants on the estates of BatteUahs and Kunbis. 

The Kolfa of Broach bear an. excellent character for the industry and skill 
which they exhibit in cultivation. Some of the finest villages in the Hansot 
Pargannnh are held by Koli head-men, and ate peopled by the tribe. Drunkenness 
is very little known among the agricultural Rolls. 

These tribes are very numerous among the districts and principalities of the 
north of Gujerat. 

See also the chapter on the Roll tribes for further information respecting them. 

5. The Kalaparraj Tribes. 

This is a general term, and is applied to various dark-skinned inferior tribes, 
such as the Dtirio, Kaiko, Chaudri, and others. The word ‘ lalaparraj ' is derived 
from kala, black, and para;a, a subject. These tribes o'nce occupied the hill dis- 
tricts and the country at the foot of the Ghauts, from which they have migrated 
to Surat. They are bad cultivators, and are satisfied with meagre crops and 
coarse grain. In person, these races are small in stature, dark in color, and 
of well knit frame. They are expert in the use of bow and arrow, and in hunt- 
ing game. Ignorant, superstitious, and almost destitute of religion, and at 
the same time poor, improvident, ill-clothed, and deep in debt to rapacious sharks 
of Banyans and ilarwdria. Their condition, if judged by European standards, is 
one of deplorable misery. They have no temples, no priests, and apparently no idols, 
though they sometimes reverence a tree, sometimes a stone, placed by nature in a 
curious position. The behef in wikdicraft has such a powerful influence over 
their minds, that often the death of a child, a cow, or even of a few fowls, is 
sufficient to induce a whole family to forsake their fields and crops, and to make 
them return to the wilds of their native forest (a). 

(n) Heport on Uie Sontbern Diatricts of the Sant CbUectorate, by A. F. Bellasw, Eaq. S«lfictionB frow the 
Bombay GoTernment Records, No II, New Seriee, pp. 1—6. 
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6 \fomun 

Tlie Jlomtms are Hindu converts to Mahomedanism, j et continue to preserve 
many of their Hindu usages For example, marriage ntes and other ceremonies 
are directed by Brahmans as well at, by "Mahomedan Kazis The women dress 
like ordm iry Hindus, but the men are hardly distmgmshable from the Borah 
tnbe They bear a good character as cultivators There are many Alomuns m 
the •Vhmedniif'gur District 

7 iSaficard 

These are properly gardeners., and when able to gam a hielihood bj this, 
pur&mt do not engage like other agriculturists m field cultii ation but confine 
their labours to tbeir own gardens, which are generally m the neighbourhood of 
towns and ^TUages 

. 8 Natoda 

Professedly half ca^te Kajpoots, de«ccnded from the slaves kept in the hou«e 
hold and court of the rulers of Puttun in former time-. The pure Rajpoots keep 
them at a distance, and treat them m a supercihous manner Thej , however, 
dress like Rajpoots, eat their food in the oame fashion, and ofleu exhibit the fine 
features, for which Rajpoots ace distinguiaUed The tnbe only interniarry among 
themselves They are a small commimity, and are found m Yeerumgaum m one 
or two distncts of Kattywar, and m Rhadunpoor, whore their pnncipal men reside 
The population of the Khalsa villagea clueflj consists of Xarodas, who are solely 
engaged m the pursmt of husbandry The appellation of the tnbe is den\ ed from 
nar, the yoke of a bullock (a) 

9 Jat 

Thc«e «eem to be a difftrent race from the Jats of Semde, although they 
denve their origin from them The Semd® Jafc> are desenbed as a degraded 
and mi'erablc people, whereas the Jats of Ahmedabad arc po»=e«sed of some 
noble qiiahties, and have rather a fine phycique They mhabit a tract called 
from them Jatwar, and are subject to a chief rending at Bujjana There clo=e 
mtcrcouTac '^nbsistmg between them and the Jats of Y araee, m lYuddeear They 
are, for the most part, cultivators , ‘but m disturbed times they are notonous 
for the dating and destractiTc charactei of their predatory excursion* ’ The«e 
Jats form a confederation of themselves, hemg separated from neighbouring 

(a) Report on the Veeramgainn Caigansiai ol Ahmedabai District, by Colonel llelvill. Boi^bay 
GoTeininent Select on* VoL II 'so X p. 3 
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trUJOH ; nwl aro iti ^)o'‘'*c««ion of tn*t‘lvc MnnII They liavc llicir oim 

Kiizj, wlio <liroclH all their cen“monic< n** MnlionuHlaii^. Their dre*^ that 
ortlinnrily worn hy the inliuhitantH of .Ilialatvnr. 

For information »T'»l>cctin‘j the .Iain of Scindc, fc<* the chn|»tcr on the Trilx-'. 
nTid Cavtc** of that Province (o). 

It). Sitm/jra. 

liikc the last tril)C, these an? nttachctl to the Mnhomeilan faith, and tract' 
their descent from a tHlx? which originally came from Scindc. Indec<I, they are 
Komclimc'i paid to have lK?en plavc-s of the .latx, when the latter jiiigratctl to 
tiiijcrat. Tlicy arc n entail connnnnity, nnd inhahit a few villages near the Xidl. 

1 1. 7'hf or Sijtnhi Tnf>r. 

A triln? of Mnhoiucdan ctdtixntorh in llroacli. They arc an ind«istrio!)x \>fO|'le, 
s|K.‘nkin;' the llindm^tani langtiage. 

P2. BrSnyiiK 

Another Mnhomclan clan of cnliivntorp, nho nrv pkilAil and l.aboriou'^ in 
hitshandr)*. 

15 . The Khnn^. 

Also Mahomotlan n;jricnU«ri‘ts. They are an industrioiiH race, and dress 
like most other tribes following lltc Paine puisnil. 

1 I. 2?/ifTrof «>r Ithat, 

In Gnjerat many of this trilic are engaged exclnsivcly in cultlvnlion. In 
IJroach, for example, they have as a |)oopIc almost cntirvly ahandontxl the profes- 
piou of genealogist!!, bards, ftory.tcUcrP, and the like, for which the tribe is ptiU 
famons in other jmrts of India, nnd devote themselves to ngrictdlun?. Individual 
llhats, however, are undoubtedly htil! found in many villages pursuing their hciv- 
dltarj' occupation. In IJroach, the cultivating IJliati are most numerous in tlic 
Ilansot Parganmh. 

Formerly, the person of the IJliat was bcH pccnliarly sacred. Uhnt pccurity 
was in common use in the revenue ami jtiilicial procwliugs throughout Gnjerat, 
from Dwarka to Sunit, and was ona* almost the only PjHvies of pcciirity ohtaimxl 
from the chieftains of Knttywar, either for the |wynient of their revenue, or for 

Keyort 'on Uie VecramBaam raTCsnoa!* (&« Dwtrict tij Cvlonel SlcUill. BinnV*? 

CoTeroment Scl«U<jn», Vol. 11, No. X, p. 7C 
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11. yXc Kttsbaiees. 

\ These are Mahomedims, but dcspcadmts of two races. Some are pure llaho- 
mcdans of the Belooch aod PatbS.!i tribes. The rest are converts from the Parimar 
tribe of Rajpoots. Their ancestors came from Aboo to Kattywar, where one of 
their chiefs adopted the Mahomedan faith, and in the year 1480 received Ranpoor 
in Bhnndooka, as a present from Jlabmod Begura, the sovereign of Gnjerat. 
His younger brother embraced the same creed, and was rewarded with the gift of 
Botad in Dhnndooka, which being afterwards lost to the family, they removed to 
Dbolka, 

The Kushatees are thus designated because they reside in a kasha or toivn, 
in contradistinction to rvu’al chiefs. They possess about a dozen villages in Dhun* 
dooVa, eighteen in XAioika, and eight in C-iioowal oi V ceramgaum. Tiiey ion 
fovmd also in other parts of Gujerat. In the Aiimedahad District there are feu' 
Ivushatees of position and influence. “ They arc generally poor, broken down, and 
enervated by the constant use of opuun, and Eecm wholly incapable of any useful 
exertion, JIany of them in disturbed times entered the service of petty princes 
and chiefs ; and were once considered a potccrful body. They hold much free 
land, and generally enjoy immunity from tt^atlon ; but the only advantage they 
derive from such indulgctice is a life of more complete indolence than they could 
otherwise afford to pass. Some are farmers ; but for this occupation they have 
neither capital nor capacity” (a). 

This tribe has three divisions, or dehelas^ each of which being xmder the 
authority of a separate head-man. Some of them are emploj'ed as watchmen, to 
protect travellers or merchandise. As such they arc faithful to their trust, and 
will fight desperately if attacked. 

12. Ckariin. 

This tribe is settled in the villages of Bodana, Charunkee, Goria, and Bela, 
of the Dhnndooka Pargannah, Dholka, Kaira, Broach, and elsewhere. They much 
resemble the Bharots or Bhats in their hahits and pursuits j but are more fre- 
quently engaged in trade and money-dealing. Some of them are addicted to the 
use of intoxicating spirits. 

IS. Gosaee. 

The Gosaces occupy four villages in Dhxmdooka. 

(i») Report ou ceitaia eubMjlTUwns of the iJuaedAbad Uatiiet, by Coionel MelTilL Bombsy Govcromtut 
Selections, Vol. II, No X, p. f>. 
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14 Saund 

A snnll tnbe found both m the DholLa and Dhundooka Pargannahs 
15 Wasicaiya 

A numerous tribe in some parts of Gujerat, as Dholka and Kaira 

16 Ttagala 

A tnbe found in the Dholka Pai^annah, and in Kaim 

17 Chlpa 

D;yers — A small tnbe in Dholka and Kaira 
^ 18 Baosar 

Dyers — A «mall tnbe in Dholka and Kaira 

19 Kachta 

A small tnbe m Dholka and Kaira 

20 Kaira 

A small tnbe in Dholka and Kam 
21 Garota 
A tnbe m Dholka 
22 Via 

A tribe m Dholka and in Kaira 
23 Tapodhan 
A tribe m Eatra 

2 1 CkHnara 
A small tribe in Kaira 

25 Behdri or Bhancar 

Shepherds, goatherds, and camel breeder^, scattered about the provmce Thej 
do not Ine in villn"cs or towns In manner^, appearance, and dress, they differ 
<-Toatl} from the rest of the inhabitants The Keb ins are veiy simple m their 
linbit**, and lead a perfectly niral life There are many of the tnbe m the level 
conntr} of Jumboosiu-, Amod, Dehej, and Hansot, towards the sea, where pastur 
nfre is ea«il> procurable See also the section on this tnbe m the chapter on the 
Tnbes of Ivattynar 
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2C. Dher. 

This is <a very extensive tribe scattered over several districts of Gujerat. 
Their dnties are, “to carry the ^ggage of all travellers as far as the next village 
on the road ; to act as village scavengers, fmd, occasionally, as village svatchmen ; 
to convey letters from the public functionaries and head*incn to the next village, 
thence to be forwarded by a Dher or Bhangi of that place on the road to their 
destination. Money also, or other valuables, is sent in this manner with perfect 
safety ; and they are intelligencers, and know ■well how to show boundaries ” (a). 

“ Spinning and weaving are principal occupations of the Dher ; by which, and other 
means, they get a very good livelihood. In some villages, they pay a tax. The 
coarse cloth worn by all the cultivating classes, is manufactured by them. The 
Dhers in general are distinguished by a peculiar appearance of strength, activity, 
and energy. They have clean skins, and well made persons ; and commonly 
speak better Hindustani than any of the other villagers, excepting the Bhangis. 
They drink liquor, and eat opium ; but are rarely seen in a state of intoxication. 
The Dhers stand in the lowest division of the scale of Hindu caste j hut the ties of 
caste arc no less binding ndth them than with tho«e who stand higher in that 
scale. Nor is the punishment of expulsion from caste less severe to them than to 
others. Upon the whole, they may be considered ns on a footing nith their 
fellow-villagers as to the enjoyments of life. There is scarcely an instance of a 
Dher of this part of the country entering into our regular battedions, which would 
be exeban^g infamy, scorn, and degradation (if such be really their lot), for Ihe 
road to promotion, distinction, and, comparatively, riches. The houses of the 
Dhers, Bhangis, and Kalpas, commonly form a quarter of the village distinct 
from the rest ” {b). This statement of Colonel Williams respecting the habits and 
vocations of the Dhers is interesting and im}>ortant for its appositeness and 
clearness. 

27. Bhangu 

The Bhangis are a well-known tribe of outcasts in Northern India .and other 
parts of the country. Their occupation everywhere seems to be the same, 
namely, that of scavengers. In Gujerat, thgr are below the Dhers in social rank, 
who win neither eat with them, nor intennarrry with them. The Bhangis are 
ttsually employed by villages for the removal of filth, sweeping houses, and the 

(rt) Memoir on the District gf Broach, bj Ucat.C<a<in«l MoiuerWiUiams. DomW Gorernment Record*, 
ToL I, No. Ill, p. 16. 
fu) Ihi. 
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Ijke The) are al»o letter camera Their habits arc loiv Tlie) tviU feed on 
the flesh of animals which have died a natural death The language nsedbv them 
IS Hindustani (o) 

28 Kalpa 

The Iv ilpas hi m dead animals, and tan their hides Thc) are a Ion caste 

race 

2 ') ^^ochl 

Shoemakers and generall), workers in leather In the Xorth estern 
Prov ince-j both Ivalpas and 'MocLis would be regarded as belongmg to the ca«tc of 
Cham irs 

(a) Tt Bdu Tr bes and C*stea by ll e Vothor Vo! I j>p 39C 39 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE TEIBES AND CASTES OF PAHLONPOOU, P.ADHCNPOOE, 
WAEYE, TEKWAKA, THDRAD AND MOKWARA, WAO, SOOE- 
GATJM, DEODUE, SANTULPOOR AND CHARCHUT, BIIABHCR, 
AND KANKEUJ, 

BEO I—IHE BRAHIIAKIOAE TBIBE3. SEC. H.-THE TtAJPOOT TRIBES 8E0 111.— THE BAHTi 
TRIBES. SEC rv.— THE SHHDEi AUO INFERIOR TIUBCS SEC Y -THE SUIlOirEDAX TKlBES. 

These native states are combined together under one political snperintcndency, 
wbich bears the designation of Pahlunpoor, tbe first named. There are many 
tribes and castes scattered about these small principalities, the chief of wliich are 
the following ; — 

Section L— THE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES. 

1. Audich. 

2. Sahasra Audich. 

3. SrimSll. 

4. Maiwdrd, 

5. , Orniwal. 

6. Tappodan. | 12. The Sacliora. 

^lany of these Brahmans cultivate tbe soil, and are lax in their reli<»io«s ob- 
servances. They are consequently little esteemed by Brahmans of otlier provinces 
in India. 

The Tappodan are exceedingly lax Brahmans. They commonly marry 
women of other castes. Some are clever bricklayers. 

Section II.— THE RAJPOOT TRIBES 

,•4 The Bpjpoots are extensive landowners, and boast of many chiefs of rank 
'land wealth. Some take service as sepoys. The tribes are as follows : 

1. Parmar. 5. TTagliela. 

2. Solankhi. 6. Cliauwan. 

3. Gohel. 7. Ilathor. 

* 4. Chaura. 8. DioU. 


7. Lachora. 

8. Srigar. 

9. JIhor. 

10. Baghar. 

11. Parsiva. 
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9 

liana 


25 

Vlah 

10 

Jhah 


26 

Deochand 

11 

Dcora 


27 

Evara 

12 

Dahl 


28 

Tuar 

13 

Dona 


29 

Balach 

11 

Parana 


30 

Chandia 

15 

Pldar 


31 

Soir 

IG 

Ilorana 

1 

32 

DabelJia 

17 

Vmjeah 

1 

S3 

Gosal 

18 

IVanoh 


34 

Dor 

19 

O-^mat 


35 

Mannana 

20 

Kalna 


36 

Kalma 

21 

Gohtar 


37 

BLis 

22 

IVaran 


38 

Umat 

23 

Parar 


39 

Sora 

24 

Jhareja 


10 

Sondal 


Section 

nr— THE BANVA TRIBES 

1 

Yha Sruniill 


8 

IVnssa 

2 

OswSl 


9 

Pnswal 

a 

Pirw&l 


10 

Visa Oswal 

4 

D-ifisa SrundU 


11 

Jatti ■) Pnesta, traders, a: 

5 

Pancha 


12 

Saji J cultivators 

G 

Wassawal 

Dassa^al 

Banyas ^ 

13 

Lohana From Semde 

7 

14 

Dassa Purwal 


15 Visa Purwal 

The Canyas are men of intelligence and wealth, and are merchants, traders, 
bankers, shopkeepera, and the like 
' Sectiov IV— the SHUPRA AND INFERIOR TRIBES 

I — Tkt KsmSfist 

1 Leora 2 Anjuna 3 Ivarwi 

The Leoras arc an industrious class of cultivators, and are a tbnving and 
respectable people 

The Anjunas are fond of spirits, and cat animal food They are said to be 
“ dissipated in their habits, indifferent cultivators, and, consequently, but little 
respected " The clan up a claim to a Rajpoot ongm 
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The Karwas are, like the Leoras, excellent cultivators. “ In this ca«te, 
marriages only occur once in ten or twelve yeare; and as it is considered disgrace- 
ful to possess a grown-up daughter unmarried, the parents take care to avoid this 
disgrace by marrying their children, however young, even a few days after birth, 
when the time for the marriages of the caste arrives” (a). 

II. — The Shots. 

These are genealogists, securities for chiefs, attendants on family and public 
ceremonies. Some are also bankers and money-lenders. Every Rajpoot and 
Koli chief has his family Bhat, “ who keeps a record of his pedigree, and acts as 
referee in all.matters connected with race or blood.” 

III. — Charon. 

The occupation of the Charons is, in many respects, very similar to that of 
the Bhats. 

IV. — Targhaila. 

These are said to be of Brabmanical descent. Tlicy are strolling players, 
mimics, and the likej and are found at fturs and great public assemblages. 

V. — Shan. 

Itinerant players, like the Tatghallas. By abuse, and threatening to injure 
themselves, they extort money from timid persons. 

VI. — The Gosaim, Wargis, Atlths., and Saniyasts. 

Religious wandering mendicants. Some of them associate together here, as in 
other parts of India, in maths, or monasteries, to which lands are attached. Some 
are bankers and money-lenders. The occupants of the monasteries are oelibates. 
The rest, however, may marry. 

VII — The Kapris, Kamrias, Dakotras, and Turis. 

Non-religious wandering mendicants. 

VIII. — The Koli Tribes. 

In these principalities many of the Kolis profess to have sprun"- from Raj* 
poots ; and assert that they were degraded from their original position through 

« (a) Brief Notes on the Natixe States of the BolitKsl Sapexiatendenoy of Pablvnpoor, by jJIajor J B- 
Kedy, Political Superintendent. Bombay Coverumetit Selections, Voi. XII, pp. 59, CO. 
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intermarrying with Bheel women Thqr, however, retam their Kajpoot patrony 
mics The tribes are as follows — 

1 Bathor Kolis 4 Songharra Chauwan Xohs 

2 WaghelaKohs 5 Debi Kohs 

3 Solankhi Kohs 6 Makwana Kohs 

Alany of these are landed propnetors, and have possession of their estates 
free of tax and dues “ They have estabhshed rights over villages within their 
neighbourhood, termed Gtras, Vol, Rakopa, Lagat, and so forth, all a species of 
blackmail, founded m violence, and given by the weaker villages to purchase the 
forbearance of their more powerful neighbour^" (a) Formerly, these Kohs were 
notorious marauders, but the habit has much diminished of late years They are 
a numerous commumty 

7^Y — Strfar Carpenters 
X — ZoAar Smiths 
XT — Sonar Goldsmiths 
XI/ — Xansara Copper and Brass smiths 

XIII — Kumhar Potters 

XIV — Gkdnchi Oilmen 
XV — Darzl Tailors 

XV! — Ghanja Barbers 
XVII — Mochl Leather sellers and Shoemakers 

X Vni — Kkatri Dyers 
XIX — CJiampa Dyers 
XX — Mdll Gardeners 
XXI — Jagrt Prostitutes 
XXII — Kalal Spirit sellers 
XXIII — Dhobi TYashermen 
XXT V — EeMrt Herdsmen 
XXV — Waghri Snarers of Game 
XXVT — Bawalia Donkey keeper^ 

XXVII —Lohana Traders, and camel keepers 

(fl) Brief Notes oa tie Vahve States of tic Political Snpennteadency of Pallnapoor by Jtajor J V Kc ly 
Political Snpennteadent Bombay GoTerameot Selections Vol Ylf pp. 60 Cl 
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XXVIIL — Bajjania. Basket-makers. 

XXIX. — Bher. Mat-makers, preparers of leather, &c. 

XXX. — Bhot. Bearers, and fishermen. 

XXXI.— Orh. Well-diggers (a). 

XXXIL—Tke Bheel Tiibes. 

These are re^-arded by the Kolis as greatly inferior to themselves. Their 
estates pay no tax. They have no chiefs like the Kolis. Formerly, the Bheels 
Tvere incorrigible thieves. 

XXXm.—Naroda. 

A- numerous class of cultivators, who have lost caste by marrying women of 
lower rank than themselves. 

XXXJV.—AhSr. 

Numerous in Sautulpoor aud Cbardint. They are good cultivators. 

Section V.— THE MAHOMEDAK TRIBES. 

1. The Sayids. 

These are chiefly from North-Western India. Those in Pnblunpoor came 
there in 1698 in the train of Dlwan Kamal Khan, when expelled by the Ratbors 
from Jhalore. 

2. The Sheikhs. 

Like the Sayids, these ori^nally came from North-Western India. It is 
customary with them to prefix to their names the province or state from which 
they orig^ahy proceeded, as Behan, from Behar ; Nagori, fi-om Nac-ore. Those 
who have sprung from Rajpoots adopt Rajpoot tribal names for patronymics, as 
Rathor, Chauwan, Pannar, and the like. 

3. TJte Borahs. 

This tribe came originally from Arabia, They speak Arabic, and read and 
write that language, and are industrious traders. 

4. The PcUhans. 

These are of Afghan origin, and are called after the tribes to which they 
belong, or after the country from which they have come, as Multani Pathan, 
Sloghul Pathan, Belooch Pathan. Some are landed proprietors. 

itCi t<uAeMJl\^T8S■l,s^.feso^ «i8V<®licaianperiatenaency ot Pahlunpoor. by Wajor J. R.Sei^J, 

Political Supenatesdeati Bombay GoTernmeot Selections, VoL ZII, p. Cl. 
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5 The Mikm&ns 

This tribe is said to be descended from, the LoUana Banyas of Scinde Thej 
are industnous traders, like the Borahs 

€ The Mohmaiis 

Descended from Hindu Kunbls They are most mdustnous cultivators , 
arc generally in good circumstances, and, from their intelhgence, are held in great 
respect by the commumty ” (a) 

7 The Tlaojis 
Traders 

8 The Tenldm 
Traders 
9 The Jat* 

Originally came from Semde 
10 The Itaomas 
Originally Hindus 


<4) Bn«tNot«e b/U»)otJ B E«i1r p (S 



CHAPTER XIY. 


TRIBES AND CASTES OF COOEG. 

I— THEAMMA, OR AMMAKODAGA, OR KAVERl BRAHMANS. II— THE KODAGAS, OR COORGS. 
III.— THE AIMBKTJULS, OR 60LEAS IV.-THE BEQADES. V— THE AINY, OK BABIOE TRIBE. 
VI.— THE KAVATI TRIBE. TU— THE PAEEYAS. VIII.— THE KUREBA TRIBES ES.-THE 
YERAWAS. X.— THE MEDAS. XI.— THE HOLEYAS. 

A BRIEF, dear, and well-atranged account of these tribes and castes has been 
draw up by the Rev. G. Richter, at the request of the Mysore Government. 
This has been executed with such taste and skill, that I have deemed it advisable 
to introduce it into this work with but little alteration. 

1. — Vie Amma, or Ammaiodaga, or Kaveri Brahmans. 

The Ammakodagas live principally in the south-western parts of Coorg, and 
are the indigenous priesthood, devoted to the worship of Arnmn., the Kaveri 
goddess. They are of a quiet, unobtrusive character j do not intermarry with 
other Coorgs ; and are, generally speakmg, inferior to them in personal appearance 
and strength of body. Their number is about fifty. They are unlettered, and 
devoid of Brahmanical lore. Their diet is vegetable food only ; and they abstain 
from drinking liquor. There are very old men among them of more than seventy 
years of age. The dress of the men and women is similar to that of the rest 
of the Coorgs. 

II. — The Kodagas, or Coorgs. 

The Coorgs are the principal inhabitants of Coorg, and lords of the soil- 
From among them the native officials are chosen. Their principal occupation is 
agriculture and hunting. They disdmn all low and menial labour, and show 
hut little taste for learning, as th^ have been illiterate for ages, and. without the 
means of education vmtil lately. They are of a warlike, fierce and revengeful 
character, and of proud and manly ajqiearance. Their stature is tall ; and they 
are muscular and broad-chested. Their complexion is rather fair to li^-ht brown, 
with dark brown to black eyes, and black straight hair. 
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They live on vegetable and animal food, beef excepted ; and are particularly 
fond of game and pork, with plentiful libations of brandy, tbe use of wbidi 
has greatly mcreased of late, and dnmLenness m consequence Though much 
subjected to fever, the Coorgs are generJly healthy, and live to a great af^e There 
are still men alive rrho were present at the fall of Sermgapatam 

Their rehgioua observances are very superstitious The pnncipal are 
1, demon worship , 2, worship of the dead , and 3, worship of Amma, the goddess 
of the Kaven Brahmans, to whom they otFer fruit and money The worship of 
the demons and of the dead is accompamed by sacrifices of fowls and pigs 

The dress of the Coorgs is peciihar and very becommg, and is well adapted 
to the cold and wet climate The men wear a long white or blue coat held 
together with a red sash, m which the never fading Coorg knife is mserted The 
head is covered with a kerchief or turban Their weapons are a small and lartre 
knife, and a matchlock gun The proudest ornament of tbe men is the gold medal 
given to them by the British Government for services rendered in 1837 when 
quellmg an insurrection Some men wear on festive occasions the peculiar komba 
topi, or horn shaped hat, a precious gift of the late Rajah to distmguished wamors 
It 13 made of red cloth, and has a double band round it The two horns and the 
cockade are of solid gold 

The Coorg women are decently dressed Over a white or light blue jacket tbe 
blue or white shire tied together over the left shoulder, and a cross barred 
red kerchief of good size hghtly knotted at the back, form a pretty head dress 
Gold and silver chams, earrings, nose and finger rmgs, are the common 
ornaments 

in — The Atmbhtlas, or Gollas 

Herdsmen There are but six famihes of the Aimbkula caste m Coorg 
They are cultivators, and conform m every respect to the Coorgs m their 
mode of life, and m superstitions and festivals, but are of inferior rank They 
dress also like the Coorgs , but the latter do not eat or mtermarry with them 
In appearance and complexion they are not so well favoured as the Coorgs, 
and are also less keen m warlike pursmts 

TV — The Hegade^ 

A tnbe of cultivators Of the Hegades there are but fifty famihes now 
in Coorg They are emigrants fit»m Sfahyalim, and have principally settled 
in Yeddenalkimaad, m the south of Cooi^ In dress, mode of hfe, and wor 
ship, they conform to the Coorgs , but are not acknowledged as equals by the 
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latter, wlio do not eat or intermarry Tvith them, and in their company the 
Hcgadcs must sit on the ground, wHUt the Coorgs occupy diairs. They 
arc independent cultivators. In appearance and complexion they resemhle 
the Coorgs. 

V. — The Ain^, or Badige Tribe. 

IVorhers in wood and iron. This tribe furnishes Coorg Tpith its smiths 
and carpenters. There are about thirty Ciinilics of them in the country. In 
all respects they are like the Coorgs, with one exception, namely, that of 
intermarriage with them. 

VI.- — 77ie Kdcafi Trihe, 

There arc only a few families of this tribe in Yeddenalkunaad, who were 
emigrants from Jlysorc in Hydcr All’s time. They have also conformed them- 
selves to the Coorgs in their dress and habits; but the latter preserve the same 
(ILstanco from them as from the other tribes. In bodily strength and appearance 
the K&vatis arc inferior to the Coorgs. Their complc.xion also is darker, and their 
features are more pointed. 

VII. — The Paleyas. 

Farm labourers. The Paleyas hare come from the Tula ’and Malayalim 
country into Coorg, where they arc now settled ; some bemg dependant on the 
Coorgs, others cultivating their o%vn little farms. Some dress like Coorgs ; others 
in the fashion of the low-country. Thdr occupation is the cultivation of the soil, 
and the manufacture of mat.s and umbrellas. 

The habits of this tribe arc like those of the Coorgs, while their mode of 
worship is similar to that obscrvcil by the Tiilu people. They have no idols, how- 
ever. The names of their deities arc Guliga, Kliorti, and Calurti. In complexion 
they arc of a dusky, light brown, with brown eyes, and straight black hair. 

\Vhilst all the triWs previously described speak the Canareso and Kod.iga 
languages, the latter being a Tuixturc of Malayalim, Canarese, and Tamil, the 
Paleyas speak Tulu. 

, VIII, — 77te Kurvba Tribes, 

The Kurubas arc divided into two tribes, called the Jenu-Kuruba and Helta- 
Kuruba. 

1. TLc Jenu-Kuruba. 

The«c live in the dcn«c jungles of Mysore; about which they wander from 
phfee to place gathering honey. They worship the goddess KiUi, whom they 
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invoke while eating their meals, and to whom once in the y car they sacrifice a 
fowl The} eat both \ cgetable and animal food, excepting beef, and are expert 
in the use of the bou and arrow They have a wild appearance, but arc timid 
and harmless 


2 The Ccita Kuruba 

The Betta Kiiriibas hold no intercourse with the Jenu Kunibas, yet like 
them reside m the dense forests Their occupation is the manufacture of ha«kcts, 
nuts and umbrellas Thej worship Killi Their appearance is wilder than that 
of the other tribe Their features arc broad, their check bones prominent, their 
bps thick, their hair is woolly, and their complexion vanes from dark brown to 
black Their diet is like that of the Jenu kurubas Both tribes speak Canarese 

IX — 77/e Veratcas 

Slaves — ^The Ycrawas arc emigrants from Malayalim, and live chiefly in the 
southern part of Coorg as slaves m the Cooi^ famihes, to whose mode of life and 
worship they have conformed themselves Like them tlicy cat no beef, and are 
therefore to be classed above the Holcyas and Medas They dress similarly to 
the Coorgs , and are strong and diligent labourers In features and complexion 
they resemble the L.urubas 

A’’ — T/ie Jfedas 

The Jledas arc an mdependent tnbe scattered ov er the Coorg coimtry, snb 
sistmg on the produce of then handicraft, which is the manufacture of umbrellas 
They dress like Coorgs, but m poorer style Their rcbgion consists of the 
uorsbip of demons and of the goddess Mb They cat all kmds of vegctible 
and animal food, not excluding beef In complexion they arc sallow with straight 
black hair They arc a qwet, moffen^ive people, Jong bred, but not vigorous 
and robust 


XI — 7^e Uolt/jos 

Sl^^es — The Holcyas are foimd m Cooig houces all over the countrj, where 
they [lerform c^ eq de«cnptioii of mmol work Morcoter, they belong to Coorgs 
as members of the ‘domestie institution' The tnbe has two bmiches !«/, the 
Kemboti, or Ivodsga speaking Hole, as , and 2arf, the Badga, or Canarese speakmg 
llokeyas Ihcsc dress diflcrentty All, liowciec, eat the same kinds of 
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vegetable and animal, including beef. They worship Ryappadevaru and Jamants, 
or KSli, once every month ; and once in the year sacrifice a pig or a fowl. They 
are a poor and ignorant people, of dart complexion. From among them, but 
principally from the liberated Holcyas of the late Maharajah, the German mis- 
sionaries have gathered a Christian community, and have located them in the new 
rillage of Anandapur, in Amuttunaad (a). 

(a) DescriptiTe Sketch of the variotu Tnbea and Castes la the Proviuce of Coor^, bj the Rer. Q Richter, 
Baiil Mission, Stercara. 
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Sectiov 1 — The Biieel Tribes of Khaotesh 

I-THE TAIU tribe II— THE IHRDni TRIBE. ID— THE NASAL TRIBE. IV— THE BHEEL 
TRIBE. V— ITATWARI VL— BARDA. VIL— DORIPI VIIL— KHOTIE. IX.— DATTSGCHI X— 
MAUCHI TI— PARVI SII— WALVI XIIL— WASAWA XIV— WARALi, XV— PO^VERX 

Section II — The Cheel Tribes op Aidiedabad and Rewa Kanta 

I— the BARIA tribe IL— THE KANT TRIBE III— THE PAOQI TRIBE ^TV— T WR KOTWAL 
TRIBE V— THE NAIKRA TRIER 


Section I— THE BHEEL TRIBES OF KHANDE5H 
■\ViiETHEB the BheeU be numbered among the abonginal tnbes of India or 
not, it 13 indisputable that they have existed in the country from a remote period 
Certainly their habits and charactenstics, and the barbarism and laivles^ness they 
maintained for many ages, lead to the supposition that they belong to the ongmal 
races of the Indian Peninsula, which hare never amalgamated with the Hmdus, 
but have aln ays striven to retam tbeu* mdependent and separate national existence 
The Bheels are often alluded to by JIahomedan historians of Gujerat anti JIalwa 
as a powerful tiabe occupying the lulls and forests of Jlewar and Udaipur under 
their own chiefs, from which position they were eventually dn\en out, and 
f»^raduaUy found their way into Khandesh and its vicinity, where they are now 
settled m considerable numbers I he most ancient native records of Khandesh 
speak of them as a small and scattered people, spread over the northern boundary 
of that proimce They caimot all be regarded, therefore, as mdigenous to that 
part of the country , but many of them, perhaps the larger portion, have probably 
come from other tracts Their villages in Khandesh are interspersed among the 
hilly regions of the Satpura, Vmdhya, and SatmuUa Ranges, and the jungles on 
either side of the JIhye, Narbuddha, and Taptee nvers They are chiefly congre 
gated m Bauglan, and in the district to the north and north west 

Respectmg the Bheels of this portion of Khandesh, as they were thirty five 
years ago, Captam Graham, then commanding the Bheel Corps m Khandesh, state-, 
that they were not so degraded as those inhabiting other divisions of the coimti^ , 
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and had been brought more under the influence of civilization ; that they had 
acqmred, to some extent, habits of industry ; and that having become possessed of 
property in land, they began to feel the obligations which such possessions imposed 
upon them, and were anxious to hve in peace with their neighbours. “ The most 
restless and troublesome,” be remarks, “are those dwelling immediately at the 
foot and amidst the recesses of the siirrounding ranges, who, at different periods, 
have either usurped, or have been entrusted with, all the passes leading into the 
country, and till lately have held charge of many of the most important fortresses 
in the plains. Then’ hive-like habitations formerly crested the top of each isolated 
hUl, where approach from every side was easily defended, or immediately disco- 
vered. These hovels, not reared for permanent occupation, but hastily put together, 
to be crept into for a few months or weeks, were without regret abandoned on any 
occasion that induced the occupants to shift their quarters. Eoving and restless 
by disposition, and skilful bimters by necessity, the woods and jungles supplied 
them with roots, berries, and game ; a successful forray filled their stores to over- 
flowing; and, as eveiy man’s hand was lifted against them, so the measure of 
wrath was fully returned by the tribe, whose powers of mischief far exceeded 
those of their oppressors, and whose habits and locations enabled them to bid such a 
lengthy defiance to so many governments. The more civilized generally apply 
the term Bheel to all who lead a lawdess life, and reside in a remote jimgly coimtryj 
but the name is ^ven to many who do not acknowledge it ” (a). 

• The Bheels are now a mixed people; but the tnie, or original, race, says 
Captain Bose, “ is easily distinguished by the dark colour, diminutive size, promi- 
nent cheek-bones, large nostrils, activity, powers of enduring fatigue, and rare 
qualifications for the chase ” (&). The inferiority of stature of the primitive tribes 
is probably caused by hard and scanty fare. 

Formerly, the country of the Bheels was a scene of lawlessness and anarchy. 
Licentious, superstitious, addicted to drunkenness, and leading a wild, vagabond 
life, they submitted to no control, but plundered all other tribes within their reach, 
levied heavy blackmail on travellers, and often banded together in large numbers, 
and, with astonishing intrepidity, mingled with the cruelty and bloodthirstiness of 
savages, eagerly waged war with any force sent against them. On one occasion 
the Guicowar despatched an army of ten thousand men to subdue them ; but 

.V 5? of Khandesi, p. 2. By Captain D. 0. Graham, CommandiDff 

the Bheel Corps m Khandeah. 

“ •>“ »7 OasMn Hoc, a Ktmaffli Ilh„l Com. HoiotaT Ootermert 

SeleAlQDs, VoL X. n. 22(L * 
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mstcnd of accomplislimg tlicir purpose, they were dnvea from the land with confn 
Sion and ignominy A\]icn Bajee Rao, on the death of hana Fuma%e«e, became 
Peshwa, and J eshwant Rao Holkar organized a rebellion, and the province of Ivhan 
deshwas thnee oaermn and dcaastated bj marauding armies, the Bheels aiadcd 
tliem«ches of the opportunit) oflerwl, and wandering about the coimtry m strong 
bodies, committed the most violent e <cea«=c*5, and brought it to desolation and nun 
In 1818, when the province came under Bntish rule “anarchy and lawless 
occupation had reached a fearful height, and murder and rapme stalked openly and 
unrestrainedly through tlie land Pifty notorious leaders mfested this once 
flouri-ihmg garden of the west,’ and their commands were imphcitly obeyed by 
upwards of fire thousand nitliless followers, whose sole occupation was piUage 
and robbciy, who«c delight alone consisteil m the murderous forray, and whose 
subsistence depended cntircl} on the fniits of their luOawfiil spoil Smartmg also 
under the repeatedly broken pledges of the former native government, and rendered 
saa age by the wholc«alc slaughter of their families and relations, the Bheels were 
more than usually suspicious of a new gorernment of foreigners, and less than 
CNCr mclmed to submit to the bonds of order and restraint From Kokurmonda 
to Boonmpur, the whole range of the Satpura mountains teemed with the disaf 
fccted The Satmulla and Ajunta Bheels, under thirty two leaders, were in arms, 
in numerous parties, carrying fire and sword o\cr the southern parts of the pro 
vincc , and the work of desolation was utged with a bloody hand through the 
entire range of the Western Ghauts The roads were impassable , anllagcs m eveiy 
threction were plundered, and murders daily committed , and cattle and hostages 
were driven off tom the very centre of the pro%mcc ’ (a) Such was the calami 
tous condition of Kliandcsh when it came into our hands 

Tn 0 widely different kmda of pohey were adopted towards the refractory 
Bheels, which well deserve consideration The first was, that of coercion by the 
slaughter of leaders, by ‘ banishment, imprisonment, the lash, and the gibbet,’ 
accompanied by alternations of conciliatory measures, abandoned, it not soon 
Biicccssfiil, for the punitive remedy, which was equally unsuccessful The second 
was, that of gentleness, kindne-^, and persuasion solely— a pohey nliich tamed 
these savage barbanans, and proved wonderfully successful ‘ The mam features 
in this theory of reformation were the awardmg of stnet justice to an oppressed 
race , the overthrow of the patriarchal authority of the naicks (hereditary headmen), 
and the substitution m their stead of fl European chief, who should be equally 

(tf) SkeWhof theDhoflTribesof therroTinceof BsMJnh P " by CoptiUn D Q Oraham ComraamUoff 
the Bheel Corps in Ebaadesh 
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respected and obeyed, and whose commands and precepts would prove of a very 
different nature to those which had heretofore emanated among the hills ; the con- 
ciliatory character and talent of the officers to be employed ; the judicious selection 
for the new military body of the wild unruly spirits who disdained the toil of honest 
labour, and the settlement among colonies of the more staid of the society ; the 
provision of a comfortable maintenance for every one ; the re-establishment of 
the ancient village Bheel police ; and above idl the mild and liberal though firm 
spirit of the existing administration, which encouraged with generous assistance 
the well disposed, exercised a wholesome control over the evil-doers, and whose 
measures, under the new arrangement, were equally certain of being promulgated 
and enforced by unbiassed servants" (a). “A free pardon was granted for all 
past crimes to those who surrendered at discretion ; waste lands were allotted rent- 
free for a term of twenty years, wherever the naicks and their followers proposed 
to settle 5 and an ample grant of money for clothes and subsistence, together 
Anth animals and implements of cultivation, were allowed during the period wheu 
the rude husbandman was under proper instruction, to make the earth yield up 
her treasures for his own support” (b). 

jtt first it was difficult for the Bheels, accustomed to look with a suspicious 
eye on the proceedings of all other races with which they came in contact, to 
believe in the good faith of the British Government. Gradually, however, their 
confidence was gained. Yet it was a hard matter for a tribe, which had been 
engaged for so many years in rapine and debauchery, to settle down to peaceable 
pureuits. Much depended on the tact and judgment of the English officials. 
Captain Outram freely associated with them, and went about unattended. “ In- 
dulging the wild men with feasts and entertmnments, and delighting all by bis 
matchless urbanity, Captain Outram at length contrived to draw over to the 
cause nine recruits, one of whom was a notorious plunderer, and had a short time 
before successfully robbed the officer commanding the detachment which had 
been sent against him. This infant corps soon became strongly attached to the 
person of their new chief, and entirely devoted to bis wishes. Their good-Avill 
had been won by his kind and conciliatory manners ; while their admiration and 
respect had been thoroughly roused and excited by his prowess and valour in the 
chase” (c). Slowly, but surely, the happiest results of this excellent policy were 

Ca) Sketch of the Bhed Tribes of the Proriace of Khsadesh', Psrt II, pp. C, 7, hy Cnptun D. C. Gtsham. 
Commanding the Bheel Corps in Ehandesh. 

* (») JtiJ.v. 7 . 

(«) Ibtd, p 8, 
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'ittamed The Bheels themselves were or^nized mto an invmcible corps foi 
establishing order m the province and for suMumg their own clans The lands 
were again cultn ated and began to assume that appearance of prosperity which 
now so conspicuously distinguishes it 

The Bheel, who has conformed to the new admmiStration has experienced a 
new birth He has been completely changed and has entered on a new career 
‘ Ho feels a rehsh for that mdustry, says Captain Graham, ‘ which renders sub 
Bistence secure and life peaceful and happy He rmites with the ryot in the 
cultivation of those fields which he once ravaged and laid waste , and protects 
the village, the traveller, and the property of Government which were formerly 
the objects of his spohation The extensive wilds, which heretofore afforded him 
cover dunng his bloody expeditions, are now smiling with fruitful crops And 
population, mdustry, and opulence, are progressing throughout the land Schools 
have been introduced for the benefit of the rising generation, and the present 
youth, mured to labour, and sobered by mstruction, have lost the recollection ot 
the state of older times, when, from their msular position, the tnbe alone retorted 
a engeance 'ind hatred upon thetr oppressors (a) 

Many of the Bheels have dropped the appellation by which they were 
formerly known, and have cho«en others more consonant, m their estimation 
with the usages of ci\ ilized life, which thqr have of late years adopted Some 
of their tnbes and clans, which still adhere more or less to the rude habits whicli 
once characterized the enture race, ate as follows — 

I — The Tart Tnbe 

These occupy the country from Arrawud to Boorhanpur, to the north east 
of Khandesh They are of lai^ stature, with a somewhat fan- complexion 
which probably they owe to inter marriages between their ancestors and Mogul 
colomsts who settled among them The Tans were con^ erted to the llahomedan 
faith m the reign of the emperor Aunmgzehe 

II— The Hirdhi Tnbe 

The Hu-dhi, like the Tans, are Mahomedans and are found on the Ajunta 
range of hills, m Jamnair and Burgaon They are said to be a discontented and 
quarrelsome people, and difiicult to manage 

(a) Sketcli of tha Bheri Ti tea of the Pronnee «if Kbsudesh Part II pp. 6 T by Captain D C Gnbus 

CominaBdiiig the Bheel Corpa m Khandeab p. 13 
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III. — The Nahal Tribe. 

TLc«c arc a barbarous race, “ perfectly wild among the mountains, and sub- 
sisting cliiefly on roots, fruits, and berries. They court no mtcrcourse with 
others ; and dwell in the unrestrained freedom and hardship of an utter savage 
existence. Marriage contracts, as well as all religious ceremonies, are entiniy 
dispensed with ; and the assortetl pair are free to live together whilst they choO'C, 
or separate at pleasure and convenience. The infant accompanies its mother to 
her next abode ; but the grorni up children remain with the father. The Xalials 
arc dark and diminutive in stature; and their features are exceedingly ill-favourcsl. 
A few of this tribe cultivate a little grain among the ashes of the burnt boughs 
of the forest, or barter the produce of tl>cir jungles for cloth ; but they are very 
seldom to be met wtli beyoud the immediate hounds of their unhealthy loca- 
tion" (a). 

IV. — The Itheel Tribe. 

The tenn ‘Hhcel’ is one specially opplie<l to a )nultitudc of families sad- 
tered about tiic pT»)vince of KLandesh in every direction, and having no other 
de-ignation, and no pronominal prefix. They are lazy, improvident, and proud ; 
are destitute of the smaUcst inclination to work for their livelihood ; and consijler 
that they arc the only legitimate representatives of the Bhccl race, and tliat tho*c 
who arc industrious and honest, arc a degenerate people, devoid of spirit and 
honour. 

r— 17 /. — The J/rt/irJrt, liarda, and Dorijd Tribes. 

The.se tribes inhabit the hilly regions of the north-west, about Akruiy and 
Dhorgong, whiclj they cultivate to home extent. They also manufacture various 
kinds of baskets. 

, 1 //f ^ — Tlte Khotil Tribe. 

A wild race of the Satjiura Knngc. They bring down to the plains w ax 
and gum gathered in the forests, and receive grain and other products in c.xchatige. 

/A.— 77«j Daungehi Tribe. 

The natives of the Paung, lielow the Western Ghauts, bear the designation 
of ‘PaungcliL’ They an* the most uucivilheil and tinreclaimable of nil the 
r.hccls, ‘with intellect handy hufndent to undcrhUind, and totally tmcsiuol to 

, (•) of It* ai>r»l Tribif^ of ill* of KUeJe*!,. Tirt II. i>. 3. Vt U C 

CteiakoJ.af ll« Rhecl CurjM is Kbaeltah. 
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compreliend, anytlung bej ond the most simple commnmcation ’ They ire a 
stunted and sickly race, superstitious, poor, and nnsenble, and so extremely 
degraded as to have "vvell nigh lost the perception of the distinctions of virtue 
and vice, of good and evil (a) 

^ — 3A(? Maudn Tribe 
XI~^Tke Peati Tribe 
XU — The Waiu Tnhe 

XIII — The IVasaica Tnhe 

XIV — The Wat ala Tnhe 

XV — The Poweia Tribe 

These six tribes inhabit the western distncts of Sooltanpore and Nundoorbar, 
a wild, unhealthy, and thinly inhabited part of the province , the RijpeepH 
territory beyond, on the confines of Gujerat , and a portion of the distnct of 
Surat They are very dilFeient m many lespects from most of the tribes pre 
viously desenbed , so that it is difficult to find any common ground of afiimty 
hj u Inch they may be brought under the designation of Bhecl the term applied 
to them all It is highly probable tint they are the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the hnd These tnhes display renlarkable differences of character, which are 
perpetuated by social esclusn cness, preventing inter marmges among some of 
them (i) 

Section THE BHEEL TRIBES OF AHIIEDABAD AND REWA KANTA 
These tnbes differ greatly from those of Khandesh and JIalwa The tract 
which they chiefly inhabit, and where they are now a numerous body, was, prior 
to the ^ilahomedan conquest of the countiy, according to common tradition, 
covered with Kajpoot famihes, to the exclusion of all other races It is open to 
question whether this tiadition js worthy of entire credence efc, even gr'intmg 
that it is so, it remams to be explamed how it occurred that powerful Rajpoot clans 
o-ave place to a semi barbarous population of Bheels The explanation given 
by the natives themselves, and maintamed by some English writers that the 
Rajpoots were transformed into Bheds, that is, that a tivihzed people of royal 
blood, with a pedigree extending back foe fifty generations, abandoned tUcir 

(a> Sltelct of the Bheel Tcibea of the PtoTince of Khandcah Fart II p 3 by Capt. D C. Graham 
ComraandiDg the Bheel Corps m Ebandcsb 

(t) Report on the Bheels hy Captain Rose Bombay GoTenunent Selections VoL X p 227 
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splendid historical associations, and were content to become a rude, wild, despised, 
and nameless race, needs stronger evidence to command intelligent belief than 
that usually adduced. The tale prevalent among the natives is, that water was 
inadvertently drunk by a Rajpoot from the hands of a Bheel, whereby not only 
himself, but all the Rajpoots of the whole region, were degraded to the rank 
of Bheels. Another legend is, that the Rajpoots under Slahomedan rule, becom- 
inf' outlaws and robbers, formed themselves iflto a separate class, and adopted 
. the designation of Bheel. Those who advocate the idea that the modem Biieels 
of Gujerat are degraded Rajpoots, accept one or other of these fables as genuine. 
They are held in much respect in certain parts of the province. There are persons 
who regard them and the Koli tribes as aborigines in Gujerat — a question of 
much interest and importance, yet diflScult to settle. 

Some of these Bheel tribes arc as follows : — 

— The Barla Tinbe of Satlimhah — Ballasinor Pargannah. 

II. — The Kant Tribe, of Gahut. 

III. — The Paggl Tribe. 

IV. — The Kotical Tribe. 

V. — The Naikra Tribe. 

The Barias are generally regarded as the leading tribe of the Bheels } but 
the Kants also lay claim to this distinction. The words paggl and lotieal 
properly designate offices ; hut among the Bheels they represent two separate 
tribes. Carriages commonly can be arranged between members of any two 
tribes, shonung great social intercourse and union between them all. Some of 
the chiefs, however, arc somcwliat restricted in their selections, and can only 
intermarry mth certain families (a). 

The character and habits of these Bheels, as portrayed by an intelligent 
obsen-er, apart from ethnological difficulties, would alone stamp them as a 
separate race, and in no way connected with the proud, high-spirited, and pros- 
perous Raji>oots, who have always been the leaders of native society in everj' 
province and district in which they have established themselves. “ The Bheels 

arc a poor, ill-favoured race,” remarks Colonel Jlcivill, ‘immoderately addicted 
to drinking, a propensity which tlie dicapncss of the moicra liquor enables them 
to indulge. They will also cat opium to excess whenever possessed of the means 

,(•) ntport cn tbc rnraateej, Ilnrsot, jroniMa, BoTinr. mail Vecrotneaain. ■nl>.JiTi»Ion* of the Ahajedibad 
Outrirt, by UeuL Colptel Melrlll. Bombiiy Goreisnwiit SetecUont, Vo]. 11. Xo. X,p IJ. 
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of buying it They are of course expert tUic\cs, but, unless provokcil b) 
opposition, seldom add murder to robbery This is a point of difference between 
tliem and the Bhecls of AVagur, who ha\c the character of boin'»’ rather blood 
thirsty They eat all manner of flesh, excepting the cow and the nilgae, and in 
this they again differ from their neighbours of Wagur, who eat the flesh of the 
cow without scruple Buffaloes, howeier, are slaughtered without ceremony, 
and are often stolen for the purpo^ of being eaten The Bhccls are passionately 
fond of the muhora berry , and when m season, hve almost entirely upon it • 
They dry it and store it up, dressing it in messes mixed with a portion of coarse 
gram It is said to be a very invigorating diet, and the trees arc preserved with 
great care The dexterity evinced by eveiy Bheel m tracing footsteps, is very 
astomslung They seem to have an mstmctive habit of watcJimg the ground 
upon which they tread , and a man will stop u hile at a rapid pace, and sliow the 
foot prmt of a tiger or other wild animal, where the impression is scarcely 
perceptible without attention eien when pointed out In this art they greatly 
excel the Puggccs of the more settled districts, whose skill, however, it is boasted, 
generally fails after the first or second rode " (a) 

Tliese tribes are great adepts at thieving cattle gram, clothing and other 
property The practice known as Lull chUrt, once so iircvalcnt among them, 
18 excccdmgly pernicious Cattle stolen by the Bheels u ere taken to a large 
village in the neighbourhood whither the proprietors traced the animals, rccog 
m7ed them, and instead of handmg the thieves over to the police, to bo tried 
and pmiisbed for tbeir crime, made an orningeinent with them for the payment 
of a certain sum, and the restoration of the property TJius fru coni[)laints 
were made to the authorities, oltliough such robbenes uerc of constant occurrence 
riio aggricv ed parties preferred to make a composition of thij> nature, to spending 
tunc md money m prosccutmg the offenders m a distant court (i) 

The Bheels, however, of tius province have undergone of late jears ^ great 
chanf^e for the better ‘ Open violence is quite unknown, and the) have seriously 
bctiken them'selves to agriculture’ This unprovement m their condition and 
liabits igrces with what has taken place among other Bheel tribes cisen here 

The temtoncs of Baria and Chota Oodepoor, m Rcua Kanta were mfc«tod 
bv a cla-s of Bhccls, known as ^alkra^, of peculiarly savage and predatory habits 
Major AVnllace, the PoUtical Agent m 1851, speaks of them as barbarian^, noto 

(tf) report on tlie rnrantcej Har-ol 3Ior»»*a ■nd Teenjm?*oa foW r of the AhmeJalsJ 

D rttict by Lieut. Colonel MeUai. Bombay Co»tfniaent *^le<tJons VeL 11 Xo S pp IC U 

(4) f p 13 
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rious for the •wildness of their ways. He states, that their numbers were not 
great; but as they inhabited generally the most remote and impennous jungles, 
it was not easy to form even an approximate estimate of them. In 1838, tlieir 
depredations had become so daring, that a force was sent against them ; since 
which time they have been more orderly (rt). 

(tf) nistorical Sketch of theNatiTO States of Kewa Major Wallace, Political Agent Bombay 

CoTcmment Selections, VoL IS, No. XSIII, p. C 
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TWO TRIBES or THE SA.TPURA HILLS 

I — TnE PAUBIA TriBE IT— THE TTAEALEE TEIBC. 

These hdls are from sixteeii bundred to two tbousand five hondred feet in 
height aho^ e the plains, and form the watershed between Khandesh -uid the valley 
of the Karbuddha Tor fifty miles they separate the valley of that river from 
the valley of the Taptee, and then to the nest of Xorim 3Ial separatin'’’ into two 
ndges constitute the external barriers of the high land lying between On the 
plains below they are surrounded by a broad belt of unhealthy forest land , so 
that their inhabitants are cut off from mtercoursc with the people of the low 
country, and thus retain, their primitive simpUcity and customs unbroken They 
are an aboriginal race, with rdigion and manners peculiar to themselves They 
cultivate the valleys and slopes, and possess large numbers of cattle, buffaloes, 
and goats, but no sheep or pigs The hills are low enough for the growth 
of the palm tree , but the natives seem to be unacquamted with the art of 
distilling Its juice, whicli, unfortunately, is so freely practised in every other 
part of India Moreover, although cooking their food and, therefore, knowing 
some of the uses of fire, yet a light is never seen m their dwellmgs These lull 
men are divided into three tnbes — the Paiina, the Warilee, and the Bheel, the 
former two being confined to the Akranee and Katee Hills, while the last are 
found in the forests at the foot of the lulls, and between them and the River 
Taptee 

1 — The Paxtna Tribe 

In pomt of mtellifence and mdustnous habits the Faunas are supenor to 
the two other tnbes, and hold no social intercourse with them They are re 
presented to be “ usually short and shghtly built Their features bespeak great 
intelhgence and good nature Their phj sical type differs materially from the 
Hindu, the features bemg more flat, with low, round foreheads, wide nostrils, and 
thicker bps They wear moustaches, but pluck out the beard They usually 
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Avcar apalr of brgc silver earrings; the weight frequently drawing down the lobes. 
Tlie ^^omcn are stout and hu.\om, and when young arc very comely. Their 
fixtures present much greater variety of expression than amongst the Ilindtts. 
They arc usually much fairer than the peasants of the plain*, probably from 
their not being nK|uircd to pcrfomi so much outdoor drudgery as the latter ” (u). 
While better clothed than the Waralcc women, they nevcrthclc-^s adopt their 
custom of leaving the upjx;r part of the person above the waist exposed, 'llie 
Pnuria women arc treated with respect and honour by tlic other sc.x, and are 
never employed to work in the liclds. Yet they gather charoolce nuts, and pluck 
llowcTs from the inohaicu tree, from which arrack is distilled. 

The marriage ceremony ob*cr\-c<l by the Paurias, remarks Lieutenant Iligby, 
who has written a singularly lucid and pertinent account of these hill tribes, “ is 
never jKjrfunncd until botli parties have arrived at maturity. The young men are 
generally |>crmittcd to choose for themselves ; and these arc jxjrhnps the only 
jvxjple m Western India amongst whom love lias any share in forming t!ie 
marriage tie. A sum vatying from forty to one hundred rupees must be paid by 
the youth or his parents to the fatlicr of the girl, who lays out one-half of it on 
tlic bride’s trons«cau. If the lover be unable to pay the amount demanded, he 
binds himself to tcrs'c Ins future father-in-law during a period of eight or ten ycaj>. 
iHJCOining what is tenned ‘ ghor jowaL* During this time he resides with the 
family of lus intcndcsl ; and the parents usually pcnnlt the marriage to take place 
when Imlf the periotl for which he has bound himself lias c.xpircd. Thus 
ilaughtCD, being a fiourcc of profit to the parents, are greatly prized, and trcntc'l 
with much consideration. Polygamy is very common ; and those who i.an 
aflbrd it, have lhn?e or four wives. Widows are allowed to remarr}*, the 
parents n-cciving a second doivry* from the husband. Marriages arc only cch- 
bratcsl during the months of l*lmgun and llaisakli (JIarcli and May). The 
father of the youth first dcmanils the damsel of her father. If he agrees, tlie 
prii-e demanded is p.aid. This is callctl tlijtt. The father of the youth then hrim.'^ 
n large jnr of Ihjuor to the girl u Iioiim! and sprinkles some of it on the floor. The 
« hliT of ilie village is then summoncsl to |terfonu J'liju (idolatrous worshiji) irith 
iheli.juor, for nhich he receives two pice (three farthings). Offerings ofriri, 
lo,lra licjtior, Ac., arc then ma.lc to the deity Hawn Kumba. Tiic following day 
the bride and bridegroom arc covered with tunneric, and the latter goes in pro- 

cv-Mon, with muMc and d.anciiig, to demand ids bride of her parent--. J^he i- 

(•) Oa iU S.Jrc<r» srcettuc. ly C. P. tijly Tnu:.«tiCM it tl« Eos.UyO«r»:’-'"' 

foi.cty.NcI, lX.p.TS, 
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brought out and seated near her husbw! Each pirtj 19 then clothed in •n-cildui'r 
ganncnt-5, and the fennles m attendance stand around them sinfuii" gotJfs 
After tins tlio bnde and bridegroom arc raised on the shoulders of their friends 
amidst dancing and music Tlic bndes parents afternards gne a feist to the 
whole of the companj at which great quantities of liquor ore drank llic whole 
then go in procession to the house of the bridegroom and arc entertained 
for two ihj s The Patel of the village in whicli the marri igc takes place recei\ es 
a fee of one rupee from the bridegroom , and of each Milage through which the 
procession passes one anna ‘ [a penny half penny] (a) 

The Paurns as well as the other tribes obserae no distinctions of caste , and, 
strange to saj, haac no spiritual guides or mstnictors like Hindus of the plains 
Their villages arc under the control of bead men, whose anthont) is c\ cry where 
acknoulcdgcd They lead a simple and, for the most part, in inoflcnsive life, and 
arc friendly and generous m their dcaluigs Both the Paunas and Wanlccs ore 
remarkable for abstaming from depredation and robbery , and their disputes, wlicn 
tlicy occur, chiefly pertain to the boundanes of estates and Milages 

In the construction of their houses, the Pauna tribe ctlubit imich more taste 
and skill than their neighbours, the W ardlces The latter adopt the barbarous and 
dirty custom of admitting their cattle into the house which their own families 
occupy But the Paunas ‘‘build tno neat huts of intcrlacctl bamboos, thatched 
mtli long grass In one hut the fund} reside , in the other, the cattle are kept 
They arc cnclo«cd by a court jard, on one side of uhich are arranged a number of 
ciTUilar ^torc houses for gram, and a shed for the earthen water \csscls, which are 
alwaj s elevated on a bamboo frame, undcmcalli is a wooden trough containing 
water for the goats and fouls Tlic«c houses arc generally scattered about m 
small groups, each forming a small firmmg establishment Mango and other 
trees arc planted around the houses, and on the diMsions between the fields , 
they are carcfidl} protected b} bamboo trellis work ’ ( 6 ) 

In self respect and propnetj of conduct the Paums arc in advance of the 
other tribes, and, m some matters, even of tnbes on the phms pretending to hnv e 
reached a much higher cuili/ation For example, notwithstanding the compan 
tivc coolness of the chmatc at certam times of the jear, their children, not 
excluding the 3 onngcst, arc never olloncil to roam about nakeil like voting 
children e\ erj w here m towns and \ ilhgcs of the phin**, but are nl waj s more or Ic •« 

(rtVTlie «iroorft MoonUuBi by C T T TtaoeurUon. ol tie C«?npLw»t 

IVcUly V I tX. 

(i) Tran«actIoBi of the Bombey cal *500 ety Vet IT n fO 
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clothed. These people, moreover, as compared -n-ith the two other tribes, arc 
more particular in the animal food which they eat, confining their appetites to 
<'oats, sheep, and fowls ; while the Waralees and Bheels will eat everything, with a 
few exceptions, such as dogs, cats, and tigers. The dress of all is simple, con* 
sisting commonly of a cloth thrown over the shoulders, and a waistband of red 
and white colours striped, extending to the thiglis. 

All these tribes in their pronunciation impart a peculiar nasal twang to many 
of the vowels. They have a multitude of words in common, but frequently spell 
and pronounce them difTcrcntly. “ The War.'dccs always pronounce p in words 
in which the Paurias use b ; whilst in words derived from a foreign source, all 
these tribes change s into a, sli into liii. The grammatical construction of the 
Waralce approaches more to that of the Gujeratcc than either of the others” (a). 

II. — The Warake Tnbe. 

The habits and characteristics of this tribe arc in many respects like tliosc 
of the Paurbis, and yet there is a manifest difference between the two races, 
consisting mainly in a lower form of civilization as exhibited by the 'W'arilecs 
in comparison nith the other tribe. In physical appearance, however, the two 
present a striking contrast. ‘While the Paurias arc short in stature and intclli* 
gent in countenance, the 'Warilccs arc “tall and dark, very slim, hut well 
made — their features more resemble those of the negro. They wear no head* 
dre^^s j hut part their hair in the middle, and wear it flowing loosely "over their 
plioulders.” It is plain, therefore, that these tribes arc cthnologically distinct, and 
have a separate origin. 

The Waralce women, ns already remarked, arc more scantily clothed than 
their Panria neighbours of their oivn sex. Their adornments are peculiar. 
“ They wear a great many massive brass rings on each leg, e.xtending from the 
ankle half way up the calf. They are fittcxl on so tight that they caupe the flesh 
to f-hrink : these arc never removed, and at dcatli are buried with them.” They 

al«o wear “several massive necklaces composed of brass and pewter heads, silver 
armlet.®, and ma®®ivc silver earrings, two or three inches in circumference. On 
the death of a woman, all her omanionts are buried with her ” (/>). The same 
customs, in rcganl to personal decorations, prevail among the women of both 
tribes. The marriage rites of all the tribes arc the same, with this c.vception, that 

(a) Traiuartlgni of tie Betabsy Cco^pUeal BocietT, VcL EC. t) 63. 

(») ;f.J,p.T5. *■ 
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tlie 'Wnralees and the BheeU contnct mimagcs throughoxit the year, Avhile the 
Panrns restrict these ceremomca to two months of the j-ear 

It seem=« to bo generally admitted that, although the Faunas are an abon 
ginal race distmct from the others, jet that the Warilees and Bheels, notwith 
standing their difference of name, are in neaUty one and the same race At the 
same time, the Waralees have separated themselves from the other Bheel«, formmo- 
a tnfae of their own, and m some respects becoming like the Faunas 1 et their 
onginal relationship to the Bheels. is frequently recognized m the appellation of 
Wardlee Bheels, which is apphed to them 

The rehgion of these hiU tnbea u <5ingularly simple They are not idolaters, 
for they worship no image or figure, no village or household deities, no nverv, 
not even fire An exception is made at the commencement of the harve&t 
sea-on in favour of a tree and the sun “In the jungle, near each village, is a 
tree regarded as sacred, around which the villagers a^^emble, and having first 
prostrated themselves before the n«mg son, make offermgs df com, and sacrifice 
goats and fowls Thus nte is performed only once a year , and it appears to be 
a propitiatory offering to ensure a good harvest home The deity to whom the«e 
offermgs are made," says Lieutenant Rigby, “is called Biwa KOmba, and his 
wife is termed Ranee K^al — a tree sacred to her, before which sacrifices are 
al&o offered, is usually situated a short distance from the first They al«o worship 
"WAghdeo, or the Tiger Demon, but, as they simply express themselves, ‘ only to 
propitiate it, and prevent it attacking our cattle, or when it has earned off any of 
our people ’ Besides the above," he adds, “ they have no deities or forms of 
worship whatever , and I doubt if any other race of people could be fo\md so 
httle influenced by religious prejudices or ceremonial observances (a) Although 
they reverence so few deities, and thereby ore altogether unlike mo«t other races 
of India, jet they acknowledge one god, who is Creator of all thmgs, to whom 
the Faunas give the Hmdu designation prevalent throughout 2s’‘orthem India, of 
TfhatnvSn, and fUe'TfarAeest’u'tt diT»iue 

In the absence of much religious sentiment, it is perhaps natural to find that 
these tnbes are stronv believers m witchcraft, sorcery, necromancy, omen", and 
the like, m the observance of which their religion, practically, chiefly consists 
Before the Bntisli rule, of which thgr have now a wholesome dread, ‘ many old 
women lost their noses, under the suspicion of bemg witches , it bemg a common 
idea that the loss of the nose destroys all power to work evil They have al"o a 


(o) Transscboiu of the Bombay Geogiaplncal Society VoL IX, pp '9 SO 
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belief in the mysterious efficacy of numbers — a belief indeed in Tvbicli the most 
civilized races of the world meet on common ground with some of the most 
barbarous. Odd numbers are generally regarded as exceedingly lucky ; and the 
si"ht of one black bird is accounted a disastrous event. 

The two tribes of the upper slopes and ridges supply themselves by tbeir 
industry with almost all things which they require. They manufacture their own 
implements of husbandry, and are skilful in making baskets. They are their oum 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and so forth. They are almost without debt ; the chief 
reason for which happy circumstance being, that Banya traders and money-lenders, 
tlje fruitful sources of misery and ruin on the plains, have not gained access to 
thc«je inhabitants of the hills. 

Like most primitive tribes, the Waralccs and Paurias delight in music and 
dancing. At one festival, which is kept up for two months, they go in procession 
from A-illage to village by torchlight, and enliven themselves by dancing and 
draughts from the intoxicating tne/iajcrt juice. Another festival is very curious. 
“ A tall bamboo polo, decked with the scarlet flowers of the ■phallas, strips of 
cloth, and a cocoanut is erected in the centre of the village ; wood, cow*dung, &c., 
are piled around ; drops of liquor are sprinkled on it ; and fowls sacrificed, and 
thrown into the licap. At night the whole is set fire to, the ^•iUage^8 dancing 
around and singing. On the pole falling it is cut to pieces with swords by the 
men. They then proceed from village to village, dancing and drinking liquor " (a)- 
Their musical instruments arc of several kinds. One is a fiddle with strings j a 
second is similar to the scotch bag-pipe without the bag } a third is a fife made 
of bamboo ; a fourth and fifth arc large and small drums. Women and men 
dance together in a circle around the musicians, keeping time to the music— the 
men flourishing their swords. Their festivities arc generally kept up throughout 
the night. 


(a) TrMuacUoM of the Comhay CcoyraphlcBl Society, Vol. IZ, p. S2. 
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niE IvOLI TRIBES 

— MATI^DEO ROLt — VIIIR KOLI 3— MALAR 4— BncnL. 6—V\J ROLl C — ‘^OLEnl 

T-TAUKRI S-DirACn O-DTTNOARf 10— MARAM 11— IfETTAa l"-CII\Ntnr 

13-SONE. 1<— ACRI IB— rOrTUOTTCSC. OR TA^*KAR XOLI IS-TlirKOLI TPIIIFS 01 
ODJFRAT -J TAL\BD\n » PATiNVARIA ii KAKRE7 it DIIASDIIOtm r ElBriV 
vl PVriAn TI KAUNT ni TRAKUR Ir XOTITV VLVIIA i SILOTTAII »J JARAXCRIA 
SI TIID PAnLUNPOOU TRIDLS siu TOC B\PIA TPIDE 

Tiifsl tribes are iiiclcl) sprentl OAcr the Bombay Prcsidencj In «omcj)lnec« 
such as Gujerat, tlic AtaaiM, Northern Ivouhan, and to the soutli we t of Poona 
thej art a cry numerous while many clans anti families are found m Ahmed 
nuggur, Sholaporc, as fir as the boundary of the Hyderabad terntorj and in 
other parts of the country The tract which they ha\c specially appropnatod 
howca cr, are the hills and lowlands from a little bclou Na«ik, in the north to 
Bhaiporc and Mooch, in the south, on the ca>t of the S} hadri ran^^e 

Their proper occupation is agncultiirc, hkc that of the Chamftrs of Northern 
India, a\ath u horn m habits and \ocition thej are clo«cl} associated, but the} 
undertake many other classes of labour In Bombaj and along the nestem coast 
they arc porters, camera, boatmen, and so fortli, workmg for lure, no matter the 
dutj to be performed Hence the tnbal appellation of these people has lieeii 
throughout India applied to all niti\cs cngagcil in a Pimilar calluig with the 
difllrcncc that the name IS sjielt ‘cool},’ after the I nglish fislnon Pormerl}, 
in certain thstnets, the Kolis were a terror to their more pcacefal neiglilxjtirH and 
b) reason of their robbing propen-itics, octjiiircd an cnl name to tbcnieclrc« 

The Kohs arc not a dull and ptupii! race, hut arc shrewd and mtelligent } ct 
reckless and fond of ease The} arc excitable, but an. rcadil} oicrconie h} mis 
fortune or any other calamit} Being mostl} ignorant and uneducated, it is not 
a matter of siirpnsc that the} are addicted to deceit, l}-uig, and other evils com 
men in India llicir u omen are good lookmir and even hand- otne, but as t}ie\, 
for the mo-t part, lead a bard, laborious hft their coontcnanccs soon lo c tjicir 
oncin'il beaut} 
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These people eat animal food, excepting the flesh of the covr and the 
domestic pig; yet they consider the Trild pig as a delicacy. Though not given to 
intemperance, they will, nevertheless, drink spirits. Both sexes are passionately 
fond of tobacco, which they smoke and chew. They are very superstitious, and 
have great faith in charms and omens. A cat, or deer, or crow, or hare, or 
snake, ci*ossmg their path in certain directions, is an xinpropitious circumstance, 
while to meet a jackal is most fortunate. Thgr are Hindus in religion, and 
worship a number of deities, espedally Shiva. One of the princijial tribes is 
named after him, under tbe designation of Mahadeo. 

Little is known respecting the origin of the Kolis. Their own account is 
mid enough, for they hold they are descendants of no less a personage than the 
celebrated V^tlralkt, the author of the great Indian epic, the Rdm^iyana, It is 
probable that they are a mongrel race, and have sprung from alliances formed 
between Hindu and aboriginal tribes. TJie Kolis inhabitmg tbe country to tbe 
east of the Syhadri range, have undoubtedly occupied that tract for many ages. 
In. the sixteenth century the kings of Ahmednuggur had Koli soldiers in their 
armies. There is a tradition prevalent among the JIahadeo Kolis, that their 
ancestors subdued the foimer GauU inhabitants, and absorbed the survivors, whose 
descendants now constitute the Gauli clan of that tribe ; and that the Gaulis, in 
their turn, had, in earlier ages, expelled the Garsis, supposed to bo aborigines of 
the Dekhan. 

The following statement of Captain Mackintosh, in his “ Accoimt of the 
3Iahadeo Kolis,” seems to verify the truth of this tradition: “It ia a common 
practice,” he says, “ of the inhabitants of the plains w’ho bury their dead, as well 
as of the hilly tribes, to erect tliargaJis (tombs, commonly of a sino-le stone) near the 
graves of their parents. In the vicinity of some of the Eoli villages, and near 
the site of deserted ones, several of these thaigalts are occasionally to be seen, 
especially near the source of the Bhaum River, The people say, they belonged to 
Garsis and Gaulis of former times. The stones, with many figures in relief 
roughly carved upon them, one holding a drum in his hand, in the acts of beating 
time on it, are considered to have belonged to the Garsis, who are musicians by 
profession. The other thargah with a salSnla (one of the emblems of JIabadco), 
tmd a band of women forming a circle round it, with large pots on their heads, 
are said to be GaiiVi monuments” (a). 

In the course of the last century, when the Peshwa wished to gain possession 
of t^e hill forts of the Syhadri range, he urged the Kolis in the neighbourhood 
(4) Account of tLe 
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THE TRICES A^D CASTES OF TITE EOMDIY ^RESIDI:^CT 
to our to copturu tbem m I.., WJf I„ 

f 1 r.rrtt .cj ookpo..c..„on of the fort of Tnmhrk , ,„d oftonronh re, rod 
the forts of hnlargnr, liotangar. Aling. a„d Kf.ring In the time of Xena 
“ '1‘^'dtcs famous for then- mnnerons depnxlations and 

The Loha are ditided into a nnmher of tribes, each of nh.ch In, it» sub 
div laional clans The principal tribe is that of the irahadco kohs alre idy alluded 
to 1 proceed to giic a brief account of each, as foUoirs — 


1 Tht ifahadeo Koh Ti ihc 

This tribe inhabits the tract of country on the cast of the Sj liadri mountain, 
from Trimbak, in the north, to lluseh, m the south They arc also found in’ 
liombaj, and in some parts of the proaincc of IConkan The Kajah of Jauair 
belongs to this tribe It is diiidcd uito tirentj four elans Their names are the 
follo\nng — 


Tw 

1 'n annkpal 
i KaJani 

5 Tawat 
•i KaJar 

6 Bj^diwant. 

C Xamdeo 

7 Kliirtigar 

8 Blionsla. 


I Foun Mxoadfo Koli 

9 Cbaghiwant 
10 Jagtap 

II . Goikirar 
13 SiirjrabaniL 
13 Puliiraa 

1-f Utaraclia 
15 Dairt 
1C Gaali 


ClcWS 

17 Agliao 

18 Clianan 

19 Ujoj. 

20 Sagar 

21 SliaiLaeba SLeslia. 

22 KliaraJ. 

23 Sirklu 
21 SLia 


Each of tlicsc clans Ins n number of sub divmons or gnat families *Mcmbers 
of the same cHn do not intermarry, but mu'-t seek alliances with other clans 

This tribe Ins an miiiortant institution or tnbimal, calle«l Gotaram coinpo-=c<I, 
pa} 3 Captain ''lackintosh, “of ru\ i>cr*-ons, the establishment of which seems to 
be coc\ al w ith the ongin il formation of their caste The judicial functions of tlio 
nn-inbcrs of the Gotaram arc of a senou'. and imjxjrtant nature, being to regulate 
and watch o\crthe moral conduct of all the mcmlx.rs of their communjt} , to 
chock the spread of licentious manner*, and the mfnngement of tlio rules of tlicir 
ca«to , to legitim itirc natural ofT-jinng, and to adopt children and females of other 
tnbes into their own caetc ’ (<i) The ofliccs \Aluch thc'C j>cr-ons hold are hercsli 
tarj in their f imihi.s Ihe dutic-> niuch tbej- jwrfonn are somenhat eimilar to 


(tf) Accosnt c! tte JUbaJM So U bj Mirttnteit. J^creil of Eitcra zre, VoL \ , p 731 
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though evidently more extensive than, the chavdhris or head-men of certain castes 
and communities in Northern India. 

2. The AW KoU Tribe. 

These are found scattered about Khandesh, especially to the south of the 
Taptee Hiver, and on the hanks of the Giraa, its great tributary. They are poor, 
and of little estimation generally. The word ‘ Ahlr ’ means in the northern 
dialects, where Hindee is spoken, a cowherd, and designates a respectable tribe of 
the Shudra caste. But this rendering has apparently no connexion Tvitli the Ahir 
Kolis ; for if it had, it would certainly save them from the insignificance, not to 
say contempt, into which they have fallen. In some villages, they are watchmen 
and watermen ; and in others, perform menial duties which only a mean and 
outcast people will in India undertake. Those who submit to these degrading 
occupations are entitled to receive as perquisite the skins of bullocks and buffaloes 
that die of themselves, the horhs of which they place before their doors ns sacred 
objects. 

3. Tlie Malar Koli Tribe, 

Families of this tribe arc found in many villages of Khandesh and the 
Dekhan, to the borders of Hyderabad, in the direction of Khandhar, Indore, and 
towards Balaghat and Naldroog. Some also reside in Ahmednuggur, Bombay, 
and along the coast. The JIalars are also called Panbari Kolis. They occupy a 
much higher rank socially than the Ahir Kolis just described. In some villages 
they are public servants, attending on Government officials, and on strangers and 
pilgrims j and are present at marriages and other festivities to render the help 
required from them. These Kolis associate with the Kunbi cultivators, who arc a 
pure Shudra caste ; and strange to say, the two tribes will eat and drink together. 
Some of the Slalars are sepoys and village watchmen j. while others are head-men 
.ifi wZlafgcs'ru iiLinmfhuuggur nni !n!uanhesn. ''’Tne 'nereditaiy Ho'fis,'’’ remarKS 
Captain Mackintosh, “of the hill forts of Piunadar, SingUar, Toma, and Rajghar, 
all south of Poona, are Malar Kolis: their duties consisted in guarding the 
approaches leading to the forts, and so forth. They held inam lands, and received 
regular pay from Government, besides enjoying the privilege of cuttinf' gr.iss and 
firewood.” “In the'year A. D. 1340,” he adds, “ the Singhar Koli ^’hik resisted 
the attacks of the army of the Emperor Maliomed Tugbluk during several 
months ” (a). 

(a) Acwtiatof the Slubaaeo Kolis, 1^ Captain MacLictosh. 
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4 The BheJ Koli Tnhe 

This IS 1 smill tribe, whose scattered fimibca are di<tnbuted along the banks 
of the Pen and Godavery They are the descendants of Bheels and Koh«, n ho 
have intermarried and ba^ e cbo^on to qmt the countnes m which their ancc'tons 
lived, and e'tabbah themselves as a separate tnbo, rather than be treated with 
contempt as outcasts by their former associates 

5 The Ttaj Koh Tnhe 

These reside m Atnvccsi, 4Vnn, Dindorce, and Xasik , and a fen families 
are settled about Jowaur in Konkan They ha\e a tradition tint they spnnf»^ from 
the Malndeo Koln, but were expelled by them for some offence, and are now 
entirely •'epantc from that tribe They cuUivite the soil, and, like the Kolis 
generally , worship Ilmdu deitie-* The principal person of the tribe “resides at 
WagjTa, in the >asik dntnet, and bolds the nllagc of VeUgaum m &ec gift, and 
enjojs sc\eral perquisites The village was presented by the Jowaur Rajah to 
one of the Naik’s ancestors Tbc Naik settles disputes connected nith the 
infringement of their customs” {a) The Rij Kobs bear al«o the title of 
Rhcn Ivohs 

C '^he Se^est Koh Tnhe 

The Solesi Kobs inliabit tho«e tracts of country m which the Raj Kobs arc 
found, nnd pursue the «'imc occupation They arc also tcnnetl Lfil Langfiti wala 
Kolis, doubtless from the redness of tbc cloth which they gird around the loner 
part of their persons They are bkcwisc called Kasthi Kobs 

7 The Tallin Kdi Tnhe 

The«e are settled m Atavi**!, chiefly m the neighbourhood of Pemt and 
DUurumporc Like the two prcccdmg tnbc«, tliey arc labourers and cultivators 
Probablj their name has been taken from taukn, the large bamboo, m the cutting 
down of nhich they arc employed 

8 TheDkaurKoU Tnhe 

Some families of this tnbe reside m Wun and Dmdoroe, but tbcj arc chicflj 
attached to Atavi«i, where the) are settled in considerable numbers They arc a 
low, drunken, degraded race Their Imbits arc apparently similar to those of 
debased tnbes m Xorthem India, which cat the fle«h of animals wluch die of 


(a) AcccMtet tka Jlaiadao KoU# l>r C»r-»Ia 
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themselvesj are extremely fond of spirits, and are lidd in great abomination. 
Some of them fell timber, and are common labourers. 

9. The DQngari Koli Tiihe. 

This tribe is found in the same tracts as those occupied by the Dhaur Eolis. 
The term ‘ ddngarV evidently comes from ‘ Mngar, ' a hill ; and hence Eolis of the 
hills are sometimes called Dungari Eolis. The members of this tribe have small 
holdings of their own in \nllages, which they cultivate ; and are also common 
labourers. Some of them are employed in the Police department. 

10. The MaTani Koli Tribe. 

The JIaranis are scattered among the villages of the Northern Konkan, where 
they are public servants, and act the part of the Panbari Eolis in waiting on 
Government officials, supplying the villagers and travellers with water, attending 
festivals, and so forth. For these duties they receive patches of village land rent- 
free, besides perquisites of variovis kinds. There arc some families in "Bombay, 
which are employed as bearers, porters, and the like. 

11. The Mettak KoU Tribe. 

These are fishermen and boatmen residing in the city of Bombay, where they 
arc sometimes called Dilngari Eolis. There is a part of the city called after them 
Dftngari. Indeed, it is supposed that their anwstors were the original inhabitants 
of the island of Bombay j and the tradition is prevalent among them. They do 
not retail the fish which they catch, but sell them wholesale to shop-keepers in the 
bazaar. *“ There are,” says Captain Mackintosh, "persons of considerable wealth 
amon" them, who arc owners of vessels that trade along the Malabar coast, navi- 
gated by sailors of tbclr own tribe. Their head-men adjust all disputes connected 
with their caste.” " Their wives,” he adds, “devote the glass bangles (bracelet) 
of the right hand to the deep, to propitiate the spirit of the ocean, for the sake of 
their husbands ; and they replace them with silver ones ” (a). The Mettah Eolis 
are great drinkers at their festivals. 

12. The Chandii Koli Tribe. 

Tins tribe is also found at Bombay, where they cultivate gardens in tlie 
neighbourhood, and supply the markets with fruits and vegetables; or arc 

(a) Account of th« SlalwJco Kolu, t-y Coptrin araekintosli. Madras Joonial of Lilcrotort, VoL V, p TC. 
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labourers, porters, and tho like They are hardworking and thnving Tins tribe 
IS reputed to have come onginally from Kattywar 

13 The Sone Koli Tnhe 

These are fishermen and sailors, and are found along the coast from Kolaba 
to Surat There are hundreds of families m Bombay They are strongly influenced 
by caste prejudice, and consequently as sailors altogether decline to serve on 
board foreign ships, lest they should lose caste, and will only labour on native 
vessels But they evidently prefer the mdependent occupation of fishermen 
They came onginally from Eolaha, where the head man of the tnbe resides, to 
whom m case of caste difSculties, or matters of social interest, they are amenable, 
and refer for advice This important personage has an officer m every village 
of the tnbe for the settlement of minor disputes The same custom prevails 
among the women of this tnbe, of throwing at mamage the glass bracelets of 
their nght arms mto the sea, to invoke the protection of their husbands from the 
ocean spmt, as is observed by tho women of the Mettah tribe In place of tho 
glass bracelets they wear three silver ones on the right wrist, but contmueto 
wear their glass bracelets on the left There are several hundred families of 
this tnbe in Bassem, where they are employed as palankeen bearers 

The Koli tnbes m Bombay speak a corrupt Mnhratti, called ICoh Bhisha, or 
Koli language Hlany of these Kohs have become Christians In an ancient 
manusenpt consulted by }Ir Slurphy, the Eohs are described as the pnmitive 
inhabitants of Bombay (o) 

14 The Agn Kdi Tnhe 

The Agn KoUs pursue the same callmga as the Sone Kolis They are al«Q 
cultivators and labourers They are found in many places along the coast such 
as Bombay, Bassem, Surat, and mtervemng towns 

15 TJie Portuguese, or Tfumkar Koh Tnbe 
This IS a tribe distmct from the Roman Cathohe coohes of Bombay and 
elsewhere on the coast It& members were formerly Roman Catholics, but aposta 
tized to heatllemsm durmg a severe visitation of cholera upwards of fiftj years 
icro They contmue altogether a distmct people, have abandoned Chnstian rites, 
observe ceremonies peculiar to Hmduism, wear the long tuft of Inir on the crouui 
of their heads, and employ Brahmans at their marriage festivals Though once 

(a) Traasooticas of the Boiaba7 Geo«:t»i>hical Society VoL 1 p. 135- 
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Roman CatboHcs, yet they state that at an earlier period they were connected with 
the Sone tribe. .Ml other Koli tribes stand aloof from them as an impure race. 
They extract the juice of the palm-tree, sell fish, and cultivate the ground. The 
term Thankar Koli has been given to them from t/ian, the places in the bazar in 
which they sell their fish. They reside in Bombay, Bassein, and other places on 
the coast. 

16. The Kdi Tribes of Giijerat. 

It has been conjectured that the Bheels and the Kolis are the aboriginal tribes 
of Gujerat. They have doubtless been settled in the province for many ages ; 
yet what their ori^ really is, demands much patient investigation and research. 

These tribes are numerous. I shall give a brief account of each ; — 

1. The Talabdah Tribe. 

Tlus is the largest KoU tribe in Gujerat. It also stands the highest in rank. 
A Talabdah will not eat food prepared by the other tribes, although they ndll 
readily partake of the food which he has prepared. Tliey arc spread over the 
tract extending from Baroda to Khyraloo and Massawnah, on the River Koopyne ; 
and from Dholka on the frontier of Kattywar to Lunawarra, and beyond. Tlie 
name ChuwUli is applied to those inhabiting tbe district around Kuirec. They 
arc mostly cultivators and servants. 

2. The Patanwaria Tribe. 

‘ Settled in the countrj’ about Puttun, and between tlio Saraswati and Bunnas-* 
Rivers. * Tlicy arc found in numbers in tlie south of Gujerat, and near the Nar- 
buddha, and arc employed as cultivators, labourers, and watchmen. 

3. The Ivakrez Tribe. 

Inhabit the district of Kakrez to the nortli-west of the Bnnnass. Tiiey arc 
a numerous and energetic people, and prone to depredation. 

4. Tlie Bliandhour Tribe. 

Occupj* the district of Dhandhour. They are fierce and bold, delighting in 
wild exploits. 

^ 5. The BAbria Tribe. 

These arc scattered about the southern portion of Kattvwar. 
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G flic Panah Tnbc 

Spread over the Mala Kanta hills 

7 The Kaunt Inbc 

1 ound in Dh^gaun, to the north east of Ahmcdabad 

8 The Tli^kiir fnlic 

Tins term ilthongl, properlj npphd only (o fiijpooU m other part, of India 

1 , gnen to the ncalthj Kohs of Lohar anil Amljah The Koh ThJkurs of 
Goorassur and Ornette arc men of considerable mflnenco These Jvohs arc icri 
numerous in the Ivlinira District ^ 

3 Tlic Kotcvvalalm Tribe 

Arc puhlic servants in mnn> villages, waiting upon Government officials and 
trttellcrs, performing duties discharged by the ^^ala^ tnhe m other parts of the 
countrj 

10 The SJottoh Tnbc 

Ttciy toini in Giijcrat has some famdics of this tnbc Thej arc specmll; 
tmplojcd m nttendmg tnncllcre from place to place, in cons ejang mono} ond 
other aaluahlcs from one laUago or tonm to another, and m pcrformmg m general 
the duties of confidential serv ants 

1 1 The Jahangria Tnbc 

These occupy sucty villages in the Chonal Division of the ^ ccnimgaum Par 
gannah of the jVhracdabad Di‘«trict Hence thej arc sometimes called Choivnl hobs 
Their chiefs separate themselv cs from the Ixxly of the tnbc, so na to refrain from 
mtermnmagea with them, and to keep them complctclj^ under their pontrol 
They are mostly dcoccnded fixim Kanj] Rath, who formerly held po<!'C'!sion of 
Detroz, and are known os Detrozlas The Chowal K.ohs had at one time a had 
character for turbulence The watchmen at night cany a forinidahle curved stick 
tailed kaOtar, which they hurl with great force and precision to a distance of from 
thirtj to fortj paces, so ns scnousl^ to injure the per-on whom it strikes 

I he Ivolis are v ciy fond of all spintuous liquors, which the} arc v ei} apt to 
drink to excess Vll of them play canls, of ci„ht suits, vnth twelve cards to each 
hint The} also ph} chess The head men settle tnbal differences Two kinds 
of ordeal arc m v ogue whereb} a culpnt mi} purge himself Shoul 1 he be able 
to enrr} a rc<l hot ball a certain distance or Lft a red hot bar to the level of his 
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head, and the skin of Ms hands not be injured, he is regarded as innocent; but if 
he can do neither Tvithout injury to hin^elf, he is accounted guilty (a). 

12. The Pahlunpoor Tribes, viz .: — 

i. The Rathor Kolis. iv. The Songharra Chauwan Kolis. 

ii. The Waghela Kolis. v. The Dehi Kolis. 

iii. The Solankhi Kolis. vi. The Makwana Kolis. 

These tribes claim descent from R^poots. Hence the patronymics n’lilch 
they adopt. They have large landed possessions. Their .intermarriages mth 
I'heel women has been the cause, they affirm, of their loss of caste. 


13. The Baria Tribe. 

This is a tribe inhabiting the State of Baria in Rewa Kanta, where it forms 
a considerable proportion of the population. 

Respecting the Koli tribes of Gujerat, Capt^ Slackintosh observes, that “ in 
every ten or fifteen villages there is a KoU named Nathi Patelliah, whose duty it 
is to adjust any disputes connected with the infringement of the usages of the tribes. 
The Nathi Patelliah summons any offender before him; and several Koli head-men, 
and a few elders, investigate the affair, and fine the delinquent. He is made to 
furnish an entertainraent for a portion of his tribe, and to pay some money, accord- 
ing to his means. ’When he has partaken of food from the same platter with the 
Nathi Patelliah, and some of the others, and has smoked a hookah, of which several 
of the assembly have also taken a whiff, he is considered to have been re-admitted 
into his caste. ^ He adds, that “when any serious quarrel or feud has been settled 
between fbe Kolis, they seal their reconciliation by drinking some koosomh, which 
IS merely a little opium dissolved in water. They are partial to opium; and verj’ 
ond of spirituous liquors. They are enterprising, bold, and most desperate 
tliieves and plunderers; yet they seldom commit murder, unless they arc attacked, 
or resistance is offered to them" {b). 


(a) Report of the Veenungaom Parffjmnalt of tb« 
Ternment Sclectione, VoL II. No X, pp. 78, ic. 


Abawdabad Dutriet, by Coloael MelTill. 


(») o! Ih, KoK I, Cpt™ ™, T, pp.7e. n. 


Bombay G«- 



CHAPTER XYIII 


TVAKDERISG AND rRFDATOIiY TRIBES OF THE BOJIBAV 
RRLSIDEXCY 

1 — Km^-KonwAn on luyKAiKnART •*— mori kar korwar on ruNOi korwah kaikiiari 

S nAOGAL KAIKYA EOrWAB KAIMIAri 4— KUNCni KOR\\An KAIKHARI C -UT REL 
GAP kORRAIL a— AOADI KORWAR OR KCT KArEUARt 7— WAJJASTRI KORWAII 
ft— LAXniAM OR RPIVJARA ft— UAODAR. 10— OANTI CHOR. OR VCRU 11 -DEOAR. 
!•* — JAT lIUtTlM OR XAJlStt 11 — CnirPAP OR CUAPATI RIND 11— RAJICSI 
JS-kATIIKARI IC-KATOPI 17 -PARDUL IS^BHIL. W — UCTILl EAIRIIAPI 20-DAMPTI 
21— BAZrQAR, "o— TINNAlir “ft-CANTl WCAP! 21-ilA>a PAMUSI S3— PER MA-NO 
OARODI 3IA>G 27 —API MADGAR 3IA>a -CIUTT VrOATTI 2?— BANOPIA. 
50-DAURI COSAIN OR MENTl JOOI 31^051 3-»-MAnrATTA BANOACL 33-TAKKAPI 
31— lOLHATI Sj-TAMNKAR. ft*"— BEAT 37— KALBRILA, 89— PARDABI ^B1^ATI 

SS-KEATBU lO-DUROI -MDROIRALA ll^RAlD COLH l»-KnUR XIICB 3IUSDI 
IS-OISARI ll-DntniAR. l^-DEASPI <6 — DJICSniAPI 17-^^A^SI PAPDIIL <?-2AT 
ovn 19— SURG\ 6IDI SO-JOGt 31 -GARODf S''-LASnEArt SIEALOAR. 

JARA 61-CnmiTA ILUl. Cj— DAJ vKALWAP 36— PANCE PUTRA 67 -GOPAL. M— UnOVDI 
MniAR 69-CnABAh 60-8^R CEANCI OR AODORI Cl -NAADIWALA. C-^-BANDARRAU 
C3— BHAURI OR BncrOPI KEtLA>*EnAUl «l— JANOLI SONAR. A.-PARUT CC- YAR 
COL.\n C7— SILL DHASAR. CS-KnANJDPw eft-CnABPA 'O-rUPTDAS 71 -PHAlLRAN 
7’-BAGDI 7S-BALSNNT0Sir 71 -BELDAR 7.»-GAECDI TC-BHAT -7-nnAADB 
KtainAPw 78— DAsnr 79-DnAirAO so — bombari s: -durgi siacoi ralli 
S-»— DOWRI OOSAVI 83-GniSAR£ 81— COLE. 8-— COPAL. 8C-CATI CHORI 87— HELVl 
8A— KAIKADL S9— KATAPI SUTAB 90— KIIArKIIARJirNTJr 91 -KOJTTL 9’— KORVI 
91— KAtSUTRI 91 -LASIAM 9- -SIAIIPATni LAT «6-3UTI RAD 9 -NADI MANO 
gj—KAD LAKESIWl RALLl 99— NAKADOLIACDAl 1V\A0 100— NANDI ri.lLI RALLl 
101— UPAIL Kf’-PAILRAN lOS-PATHRirr 101— PICIUTL KL— TASCDEO 106— RAD 
10 '— PINDARL » 

I or the iccount of the tnbcs pre«cntcil m this chapter, the author is cLiefl) 
fi7 ike Ssikfjfv?g ^!iurffaS3 — 

1 Report of Colonel llaircj. Superintendent for the Siipprc’«ion of Thug 
gee and Dacoitoc Selections from the Records of Government 

2 Sketch of the IIl^to ^5 of the Ramu is, rc.«ichng in the Sitara Tcmtoi^, 
and in the Poona and Ahmctlnagar Districts Captain Alexander, Command 
in"’ the Ahmednagar I ocal Corps 

3 Stati'tical Report of tlic Pnncipahty of Kholepore Major D C 
Graham, Political Superintendent of Kholepore Selections from the Komhay 
Goaemment Record'’, No A III, Nevr Senes 
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4. Report of Captain Harvey on the Wandering Tribes of the Bombay 
Presidency in the year 1848. Bombay Government Records, No. I, New Series. 

1. Kul-Koncah, or Rankaikkari. 

Some of these, so long as they remain unsuspected, occasionally locate them- 
selves in villages. Ostensibly they are basket-makers. Some hire and cultivate 
fields (particularly those frequenting the Dharwar District), and let themselves 
out as day labourers, village musicians, and so forth ; but they are all profes- 
sional gang robbers and burglars. They are to be found throughout the Dekhan, 
where they are styled Raikharis. In the Belgaum and Dbarwar Districts, and 
also in the Carnatic, they are known as Kul-Korwahs. In other tracts, they are 
differently known, and change their names accordingly. 

Formerly, the Kaikharls were robbers, who infested the Jleywar coimtry, 
and' the entire tract south of the Narbuddh.a, from Broach along the coast into the 
Northern and Southern Koncans ; above tbc Ghats, through Poona, Nagar, and 
Khandesh, to Nagpore ; a part of the Niiama territories, Sholapore, and Sattara 
from which they occasionally branched into the Southern Jklahratta countrj’, 
though they were not often found bdow the Krishna River. 

What will bo regarded, remarks Colonel Harvey, as the most astonishing 
feature in the system observed by these consummate robbers is, the unbounded 
license with which they have divided and sub-divided the whole country into divi- 
sions and districts, a family or collateral branch of the tribe being ' appointed to 
each division, and a leader to each district, which he is able to call peculiarly his 
own ‘ preserve,’ bemg that in which alone, according to the laws and restrictions 
on this si^jject, he is aUowed to practise dacoilee. 

2. Mon*Kar KortcaJi, or Fungi Koricah Kaikhari. 
riiis is a branch of the previous tribe. Its members are professedly jugglers, 
showmen, and players on piingls or blow-gpurda., aniL uimIbe tins. tcvvel 
about. They subsist by gang robbery and burglary ; and by passing base metal 
for gold. They are altogether vagabonds ; and may be found in the Bellary and 
Dham’ar Districts. 

The real jugglers are a distinct people, caUed Yargolhs and Golhars, residing 
particularly in the ^ladras territories- These are not professional thieves, though 
>ome of them will occasionally join those by whom they are represented. 

3. Haggal Kaikya Koricah Kaikhari. 

i * 1 -- TT 1 . *_i„ T. ^ thieves, thieving by day in 
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alvrays expressive and sometioiea good-looking faces. As good -wives and true, 
they are as remarkable as the Pindari females were otherwise. The Lambdnis 
do not intemiariy -with other people, and live in no fixed abodes. 

lluch of the above account concerning the Latnbams was tvritten by Colonel 
(then Captain) Harvey, in 1848, before the Government had brought the tribe 
into order. 

9. Waddar. 

Excavators of quarries, -wells, and so forth, and diggers of earth generally. 
They sell pickaxes and shovels, and raise mud walls ; but many are entirely 
robbers, both by day and night — ^by day on the highways, and by night in gangs 
in dwelling-Iiouses. They are said to wound, and commit murder, on such 
occasions. Some join the Ivul-Korwahs in burglary. The tribe, however, has 
not been sufficiently inquired into, for some whole families are known to subsist 
by honest livelihood, and separate themselves Iwm the robber clans, called Sanki 
Waddar and Man Waddar. The clan designated as Bhandl Waddar, excavates 
quarries, mokes and sells miU-stoocs, and is not addicted to robbery. 

10. Gantf Chor, called also Uchll. 

These are the tithdi-glrs, or shoplifters and pickpockets of Northern India. 
They are permanently located in certain \iUages and districts, but periodically 
sally forth, attended by their xrives and children, on tlielr pilfering trade, 
frequenting bazars, fairs, and other crowded assemblages, where they dexterously 
contrive to cut off pockets, to snatch away ornaments from women and children, 
and to carry off clothes and other goods exposed for sale in shops and stalls. 
They practise by day, and do not rob at night, or on the highway. , Those in 
the Dekhan are sdd to have sprung originally from the Waddars. 

■ . 11. Bedar. 

These are in the Southern JIahratta country what the Rainusis are in the 
Dekhan, and the Vasis are in Northern India. They live in villages in general 
service as sepoys, or as cultivators and labourers. They are also Wattandars in 
the capacity of -village TalwSrs, Naiks, Hallabs, Shetsannadis, and village watch- 
men generally ^^but many are nevertheless secretly gang robbers and highwaymen. 
They°are also styled Punch Galla. They have yet to be properly inquired into. 

12. Jat 

The same as the Midtdni in d^orthem India, and tlte Kanvni in the Carnatic. 

These are ilahomedaiis. Large bodies of them are in the service of the 
Dessai of Kittur. Ostensibly fliey take service, and cultivate lands ; but anlong 

• si 
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robtcrs they ire known to be altogether thieves, burglars, gang robbers, horse- 
stealers, cattle stealers, and highwaymen, and arc stated to ha\ c been so from long 
dc-sccnt They frequent the Southern Mahratta country and the Nizam’s domi 
nions The tribe needs to be furtlibr inacstigatcd 

13 Cltappar, or Chappak Band 

Some of the tribe are JIahomedans, uUiIe others are Tclmgis and Kougahs 
They reside m fised Milages, paiticularly in the \ alley of the Kiishm, m the 
neighbourhood of Chimalgl and Mftdibchll They penochcally sally forth, and 
uttex counterfeit corns , m making and passmg which they arc most expert and 
cunning They spread about e\ery where m the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, 
and m the Nizam’s dominions, penctratmg even mto Northern India 
11 liamCisl 

Village 11 atchmeu In addition to their regular \ illagc duties, they under 
take to track all robbers, foiling m which, they used, accordmg to old custom, to 
make good half the amount of the value of the property plundered , and to be 
able to do which, they would go and rob some one else ^V^llle m atchmen and 
cultuatoiB, they aio secretly gang robbers, highwaymen, and burglars , and often 
comiiut murder when engaged m robbery They exist everywhere m the Nagar 
and Poona Districts They are of adiftcrcnttribc from the Bedars already noticed, 
although similaily emplojed, and like them, hereditary robbers 

The Hamftsls are separated into two great branches, styled respectively Cha 
wan and Jadu, each of which is divided mto a number of clans, as follows — 

1 Chawan . 

Sub divisions 


1 

Bhandolkar 


6 

Kfdfich Kaiali Gilrkul 

2 

Goregal 


7 

"Waghmari 

3 

Shojki 


8 

Sulkri 

4 

Kirsagar 



And others 

5 

Asgarl 





2 Jadu 




Sub divisions 



1 

Khamm 


6 

Langa 

2 

Mandli 


7 

Slnratur 

3 

Gaun, or Slakar 


8 

Bhordah 

4 

Y almai 


9 

1 atlai 

5 

Jhapordn 



And others 
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Tliere are two other minor sub-divisiona of the Ramiisis, to the north of the 
Nlra River, namely: — 

1. Rorai, of Sanaurai. j 2 . Giirgul. 

Forty years ago this tribe inhabited one* hundred and fifty-sis villafj-es in 
the Kattau District, and fifty-one in the small district of Pabal, north of Poona. 
The Ramfisis hold the position of hereditary village watchmen in many villan-es 
in the Bombay Presidency. In right of their office they occupy certain portions 
of land rent-free, besides receiving wages and various kinds of pei-quisites. “ The 
measures that were usually adopted under the PeshwS-’s government, on occasion 
of a robbery taking place,” says Captain ^lackintosh, “ have undergone some mo- 
dification under that of the British. AVhen a robbery occurred iu a village the 
Ramfral Rakhw'Mdar (watchman) was immediately sent for, and informed of the 
circumstance j and whether a door had bcKin broken open, or a wall scaled or 
undermined, the watchman became responsible to the owner for the value of the 
stolen property that had been carried off, unless the act had been perpetrated by a 
Darorali, or a considerable body of armed men. But the will of the agents of the 
ruling authorities was so arhitraty and uncertain, that the Ramiisis dared not 
relax in the slightest degree their exertions to discover the plunderers, under any 
circumstances. Should the watchman have failed in seizing the robber or rob- 
bers, ho in general engaged to make good the loss in the course of fifteen days, or 
a month, if the articles taken away> did not amount to any great value. But 
should it have been discovered ■'that a number of persons were engaged in the 
affair, the Rakhwdldar prepared to proceed in pursuit of the plunderers early in 
the morning, tracing them by their footmarks; and for this purpose, he was joined 
by the Patel, the Karbari Kulkami, the Cbaugla, and some other ’persons of 
authority from the village. The ■watchman, taking a twig of the branch of a 
tree cut it to- the size of one of the footmarks for a measure; and should Ihe gang 

appeattobwftbesa «e.vccal m easo-cea •wexe used. TIir Ra.miislnQw 

took the lead, accompanied by the villagers, following the track; and if the watch- 
man and his followers could trace it— wMch they arc singularly expert in doing — 
in, a satisfactory manner, into the boundary of the adjoining village, the inhabi- 
tants of that -vdllagc were obliged to repair to the boundary. These persons, for 
their o^wn satisfaction, traced back the footmarks of the robbers for a short dis- 
tance into the adjoining fields ; and when they returned to the boundary, the dif- 
ferent measures that had been used for measuring the footmarks were carefully 
and formally handed over’ to them, as they were obliged to prosecute the search 
immeffiately. jknd in thia manner it was Mowed up from village to village. A 
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Ramubl and a Alhar from the first village continued with the parties until the rob 
hers or the property weie discovered, or all hopes of success had been abon 
doned (a) 

Captain Jlackmtosh, m his History of the Ramusis, gives a graphic and de 
tailed account of the habits and exploits of this danng tribe They formeily 
hved to the south of the Neera River, but settled among the Piirandar hills, on 
the north bank of that nver, upwards of two hundred years ago, and m the 
seventeenth century fought bravely on the side of Sevajee, m his wars with the 
Mahomedan powers The Ramusis, bemg securely settled m the Purandar Dis 
tnct, moved northwards, to the east of the Syadn range of hills, and passmg 
between Jhnlr and Panlr, took up then abode m Kanllr Pathar Descending the 
hills, to the south of the Pera River, and extendmg themselves m the country 
around Sangamnair and Akola, they entered the Suiur District, and approached 
the city of Nassik llean while, they scatteied themselves about the tract of 
country east of Piirandar, between the Neera and Bheema In conjunction with 
the Koh tribe they seized upon, the Purandar fort, which they held for a time, and 
were eventually expelled m 1803, by the assistance of troops sent by the British 
Resident of Poona Their lands were escheated until 1818, when the Peshwa 
became hostile to the British Government , and as they then offered to aid him m 
Ins conflict with the English, the Peshwa restored to them their forfeited lands 
The Hoigali Ramtisls ate distinct from the Phrandar Ramfisls above described 
They inhabit the country north of the Bheema, and have extended themselves 
along the banks of the Seena, in the Ahmednagar Distnet They affirm that they 
came ongmally from the Carnatic, to the south of the Krishna, probably Dhar 
war Thealialect spoken by them is sprinkled with Canarese words In takmg 
an oath, they swear hy the sacred Tulsi plant, and not by the Bel tree, like the 
Purandar Ramdsts They are divided mto thirteen clans, as follows — 

Holgah Ramusi Clans 

1 Karadah 8 Shendah 

2 Pandrah 9 Ghalghah 

3 Boitah 10 JIadnah 

4 Pltah 11 AVagmonh 

5 Pdl 12 Shallar 

6 Khandaglah 13 Khavanrah 

7 Dhaulah 


(<«} » Sketcli oI the History of the Tlaiab is of Satara BooDa and Aimadra-rai 

UackintMh Madias hatue Infantry. Madras Jounal of Liteialuie foi 1S31 


by Captain Alexander 
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All these dans intermarry with one another. They seem to hold little or no 
social intercourse with the P&randar Ramhsls, and will not eat the food prepared 
by them, a feeling reciprocated by the latter. The habits and pursuits, however, 
of the two tribes are similar. 

15. Kathkarl. 

These inhabit the Attavees^, and Northern Konkan. They are manufac- 
turers of catechu, which is produced by the destructive distillation of the Khair 
tree. They also make charcoal, collect gums, and firequently take service as farm 
helpers, though in this they are inconstant, leaving their employment without rea- 
son, and sometimes without wages- They are nomadic during the fine season. 
In the rains, they settle down in small huts near villages, and cultivate gourds 
of kinds, and some little rice. Towar appears to be their residence during the 
rains. As soon as the crops are housed, they resort to the jungle, and make char- 
coal. They are not admitted to tho rights of Hindus. The women wear large 
strings of white and other beads about their necks ; and though not so industrious 
as the men, are still to be found working as labourers for the Ktnnbis. They com- 
mit petty thefts of grain, fowls, and other things ; and occasionally rob a benighted 
villager of his clotlies. The number of this tribe is small. They seem to be 
allied to the Dher; but, nevertheless, keep themselves apart from tliis race, and will 
not cat food with them. They are squalid, lazy, and reckless ; and indulge in dis- 
gusting practices. “ They readily eat snakes, blood-suckers, and lizords, the bl£^ck- 
faced monkey, and jackals; in fact, devour all sorts of vermin." They are inve- 
terate drxmkards. The tribe is divided into four branches or clans, as follows; — 

1. Helumn. ) 2. | 3. Pawar. 1 4. Sindhi. 

All these clans intermarry. The highest in rank is die Helumn; and the 
lowest, the Sindhi (a). 

16. Kotori 

An aboriginal race of very diminutive men, infesting the hills and wilds of 
Northern Koncan, and known as Maila Bheels, They are incorrigible robbers and 
bio-hwaymen, pretending to sell firewood, forage, charcoal, and wild honey, and to 
be willing to labour. They are of low caste; and are not allowed to reside within 
any village. There is always great mortality among them whenever they become 
imprisoned. 

(a) Remarks on the History of some of U»e c^t races in Bombny, by R. X Murphy, Esq. Transac- 
tions of the Combay Geographical Soucty, Vd I 
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17 Pardhi 

These often reside m villages, and are village •watchmen like the Ramftsls 
Such peraons pretend to he the peaceable portion of the tnbe of Pardhis, well- 
known as tra\ piling shLa) is, snanng and sellmg game, and Lving by the proceeds 
They have matchlocks, swords and speare, and hunt large game But they are 
bold and very mdefatigable robbers, dunbmg over the highest w alls They are 
to be found m Khondesh and Berar They go long distances to commit rob 
benes, and it is said that they often attack and plunder treasuries 

18 Bkeel 

* Like the Ramfisls, these hve m villages as watchmen, but rob and thieve 
as often as opportumties offer They inhabit Khandesh and the hiUy ranges 
beyond Those located between the Taptt and the Satphra hJls, north of Surat, 
are known as Wahwlhs or Wasawihs, and are great robbers ♦ 

19 UcJdt Eaikhan 

Another branch of the Kaikhan tnbe, and like the Uchlis before noticed, 
are bazar thieves and pickpockets Then homes are m villages, lil4,c the Gam 
Kaikharis They attend fairs and bazars , and contnve in the crowd to snatch 
away ornaments and other property • Both men and women ore so employed, 
and even their children They travel about on such excursions, and are to be 
foupd m the Poona and Sattara Distncts 

20 BampU 

A wqJI known class of petty thieves They look hke Alahrattas, and reside 
prmcipally m villages, where they have fields As a pretence only, when on 
their expedition^ they a&sume the garb of Brahmans, and visit bazars, and such 
crowded places, m tlie same manner as the Uchlis They have the presumption 
to sit near Brahmans, and other respectable persons, at their shops, while conveTi> 
mg -mth whom they adroitly manage to appropriate anything valuable that may 
be within reach They alight also where travellers may be, sit and talk with 
them, and then pilfer them in the same way They infest the country about 
ilench, Ta«gam, Kholapore, Sholaporc, Poona, and Sattara , and are the expertest 
of hght fingered gentry 

21 Bcutgar 

h-ive m villages, and cultivate lands Eight or ten of them, mafTuficcntly 
dressed, repair m a body to the great liurs or markets, with rings on then: 
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fingers, and valuable necklaces around their necks. One or tn-o of the gang 
pretend to be Salihcars, and seemingly as such establish their booth next to that 
of some mercliant, and like him display bales of fine and valuable cloths. 
Then the leader of the gang, taking vriUi him plenty of ready money, and 
accompanied by bis people, repmra to the shop of some cloth merchant, and 
appears to wish to make large purchases of doth. This leads the merchant to open 
his bales, in looking over the contents of wUch the visitor dexterously contrives 
to pass down to his assodates, who Stand near, yet seem not to belono- to 
him, one or two piece-goods from every bale he inspects, which they pass on to 
others placed at intervals in the bazar. Jfeanwhile, the jiretended merchant 
officiously pacljs up each bale, so that the real owner does not know what may have 
been extracted therefrona till, perhaps, two or three days after. These people 
travel about in this manner in the Sholapore and Akalkot countries, the Nizam’s 
tenitories, and elsewhere. 

22. Tin-ndmi. 

A class of thugs, of the caste of those Gosains who mark their foreheads 
with three streaks of paint, indicating that they are Tin*nuini, or three-named 
Gosains, a peculiar race of religious mendicants, who have three names. They 
dress scantily, like some of the Gosdns, holding a cane in one hand, and an 
alms-dish in the other, a bag hanging over the shoulder. They answer all enquiries 
by declaring that they are going to Kashi, or Rameshwar, or are returning there- 
from. They vrill live for several months in some large town, observing what 
Saliuc^rs are in the habit of despatching bullion to other places ; and when the 
Karrias, called in Bombay, Angrias, or men entmjsted with the conveyance of 
such treasure, sally forth therewith, they follow them, and ingratiating*themselves 
into confidence, often manage, like the more r^ular thugs, to. strangle and kill 
them. They dispose of the corpses in roimd holes, the regular thugs using oblong 
ones; which is tlie chief ffiatingairfiing feature between them. Over these graves 
they win remain for several days, cooking their food there ; and at length, when 
all signs of the earth cracking or sinking, where the interment has been made, 
have been carefully corrected, they depart with their booty. These people are 
smd to travel in all directions, and to be met with everywhere; but although 
Colonel Harvey has often met men of this tribe, such as they are, or seem to be, 
yet he has not had any cause to believe that the men above described really now 
exist. All his approvers say, however, that they still occasionally murder solitary 
travellers, in the way just described, when they are natives of a distant prcwince, 
and are not likely to be missed. 
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23 GandBigan 

A class of thugs dressed h^Q Gosains m clothes of a turmenc colour iThey 
wander about with conar baskets, contammg c'cpre&^ed oils, and other liquid 
drugs, which they sell They travel m bodiea of from ten to twenty persons, and 
hve in tents They are said to practise thuggee, after the fashipn of those Tin 
n&mis who pietend to be Gand Bjgarts and vendors of drugs 

24 2ImTg JiamusL * 

These, like the Ramusls, reside in villages as watchmen, and have village 
claims on which they subsist But tliey aie also gong robl^ers, burglars, and 
highwaymen, and are aery dexterous m colouring and passing oft brass and other 
metals for gold Tliey belong to the Sattara, Poona, Kholapore Jloghelai, and 
other countries, and ha\e been discoveicd to be thorough daooits 

The Slangs of the piovmce of Kholapore have, m all ages, says Lieutenant 
Barr, of the Kholapore Infantry, ‘ attamed an unenviable notoriety for their wild 
untan^eable hahit^, for their great cimnmg and hardiness, and for their predilection 
for outrage and robbery Feeding on carrion and such game and wild fruits os 
the countiy afforded, hvmg as outcasts from the haunts of their felloivmen, hated 
hy all, and bitterly persecuted at times by the reigning authority — when their 
services were not m requisition to fill the coffers of the State — this tribe’ Las been 
thrown into a condition of the most abject want and deplorable misery ’ («) 

These Mangs are divided into three branches — > 

1. Xada “Mang 2 Holad Mang 3 Itackwaldar ilang 
25 Pet Maitg 

Thcfc are Mangs who, like the DherS, re'side outside of villages Ihcy 
make ropes of leather and hemp, heat tom toms, and are Watandirs But they 
are also addicted to robbery and othei cruncs, for which they are well known 
Thej reside pruicipolly m the Shohpore Distnct , but they are also found m tlio 
Ahmcdmgar, Poona, S ittara, Kholapore, and other countnes 

26 Gatodi l/any 

ANandorers, showmen, jugglers, and conjurors They are also robbers, and 
gam information of good places m which to rob, by ptrformmg, as olicidy 
described, before Sahdears and other nch persons They do not, howcier, rob on 


(a) Sikctiou* lioia Uia UdtrO* ef C«eriuii«iit Bepctl by L cat Barr p Ot 
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the lugliivays, or dig into houses' like common burglars. They are to he met ivitb 
everywhere. TheBhaf^r Ehanjar dacoita 'of Nortliem India are sajd to have 
been originally a branch of this tribe. 

27. Ari Jfadgar Many. 

• Like the Per Mangs^ these live nutside of villages. They are tanners and 
slioeaiake'^Sj'and also, -it is said, robbers. They are found in Sholapoi’e, Pandar- 
pore, Ahmednagaf, and the Niz.am’s territory. ' 

38. Ciiattoi'gattl. 

Picture painters.. They have potis or books full of all kinds of pictures and 
jxjrtraits, which they go about showing, while, at the same time, chauntin'^ verses 
in. explanation of the story or tradition of each. By this means they contrive to 
gain ihfonnation of good places in which to commit robberies, and which, asso- 
ciated nith Bagrla, and often with the Dcccan Kaikharis, they commit at night 
accordingly. They are also burglars, but, as sucb, never go armed, except with a 
long stick. They infest the Northern Koncan. 

29. Bangria. 

IVaadeyeTS, pretending to be fishermen, darners of wooUca blankets, beggars, 
and breeders and sellers of buffaloes. They arc in fact robbers and burglars; 
and are often associated with the Cliattaigattls, in whose company they travel 
about. The Bagria dacoits of Northern India arc not the same people below the 
,Ganga river, — that is, in Koncan, Sawant Wari, and Goa. These Bangrias are 
Called Tljfikiirs, and are not believed to rob in those tracts. 

Bangria is the name of one jiortion or branch of the Koncan Kolis ; or 
rather of a large family of them, the head of which is the present Rajah of 
Towar. Bamlia is another family name. 

30. Daurl Gosain, or Moid Jogl. 

A class of religious mendicants, some of whom are vagabonds, while others 
have fixed residences. They wander about in bodies begging alms, and beating 
the daura, or peculiar drum by which they arc recognized and are named after. 
Tliey are both gang robbers and buiglars, and are found everywhere. 

31 . Josi. 

Wanderers, beggars, and fortune-tellers, pretending not only to divinc.tlie 
future, but also venturing to say what have already been the histories of those 
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they beguile By these means they gam access to the houses of respectable and 
wealthy persons, and plan theu: robberies accordmgly, which they commit at mght. 
On such occasions they often associate with the Dauri Gosains They use only 
Idthis or sticks They are also called BUrMrlis, from an mstrument which they 
play when m honest disgmse 

32 Mahratta Banjdrl 

Dwell m Tillages, serve as watchmeo, and cultivate helds Most of them 
are gang robbers, burglars, and horse stealers As mounted highwaymen, they 
often rob treasure, or convoys of goods, m the day time They keep good horses, 
and reside chiefly m the Nizam s temtones, where they ore also called Kolis 

33 Takkdu 

Mahomedan vagabonds, travellmg m gangs They are professedly manufac 
turcTS of ckalhs, or gnndmg stones, and breedere of donkeys, but m reahty are 
gang robbers and burglars Durmg the hot weather some of their gangs visit 
the Koncan In the rainy season, they keep about the neighbourhood of Ahmed 
nagar and Bala Ghat 

34 Koim 

Wanderers, but some, for tlie sake of greater secrecy, reside in villages, and 
serve as watchmen ‘ Their women are prostitutes , but are not the same women 
more generally known as KolAtnls, the common dancing women of the Dekhan 
They keep packs of dogs for buntmg They arc, however, great dacoits and 
highwa35men, but arc not burglars They infest the Berars and Khandesh 
The Kolh3ti dacoils are properly the Ddkhar KoLitis, eatmg pigs, and pretending 
to hvo by inakmg and sclhng combs madu of bones , but differ from the Son 
Chins, who, both men and women, walk on stilts, dance on ropes, and exhibit 
themselves as tumblers, and so forth 

35 Pahnlar 

Live m Villages, and haie the appearance of common Mahratta Kunbis 
Ostensibly they arc menders of millstones, like the Ivaikhans, mght guards, and 
^hikaits, or hunters , but strifctly speaking they arc gang robbers, burglars, and 
highwaymen By gomg about pretending to mend chaJJas, they gam their m 
formation as to what llou‘^:s to attack and plunder They infest khandesh, 
I»crar, and Mo^halai The^ use spears, matchlocks, and swords 
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36. Bhat. 

These arc the Klianjars of Gondwilnli, and the Sausis or Sausiyas of 
Northern India. They arc the most desperate of all dacaits, and grander about 
the Dekhan as though belonging to the Gujerad DombHris, or shopmen. They 
are a very bold people ; and Uieir time for committing a gang robbery, whether 
upon the house of a large merchant or banker, or upon a government treasury, is 
invariably nightfall. 

37. KdlbhUa. 

These travel about in the dieguiseof Jogia andGosains, aelling medicines, and 
accompanied by their ponies, asses, and bullocks. Tbeir women are dressed like 
those of the Bhats. They arc gang robbers, and gain their information by going 
about as vendors of medicinal drugs, and as beggars. After committing a rob- 
ber}’, they quickly bury their booty, and disperse. Two or three months after- 
wards they contrive to recover the plunder, which is then taken to their encamp- 
ment, and divided. Their arms are spears. They are found m Berar and 
Bcrarhattl. 

38. Parddst. Netcatl. 

Wandering Mahomedans. They take service with merchants as scjwys ; 
and after some time a gang is assembled, and tbeir masters arc robbed. They 
often likewise commit burglary. They infest Northern India, Jfalwa, and 
Gujerat. 

39. KJtaibu. 

A tribe of wanderers, who in the e^’cning c-vliibit figures of men ami women, 
which are made to dance and act. They also catch fish. Their women are verj' 
expert, at, tattooing, and arc therefore called yackast. The tribe is’found every- 
where in the Dekhan, and is designated as Kliill Kyantar as well as Ivhatbii. Its 
members are not robbers or thieves. 

•10. Burgl Murg'fxcdld. 

Wanderers, who go about with wooden images, dressed up with om.iments 
made of brass, which they exhibit for money. These arc dcimsited in colourwl 
boxes and in baskets, which arc carried about by the women of the tribe, or upon 
bulfaloes. The men carry wlurligigs, which they spin round and round, striking 
their bodies 'rith a whip, and playing upon tom-toms. They are not robber.-. 
The tribe is met with throughout the Dekhan. 
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41 Waid Gdah 

Travelling quacks, dressed m turmeric coloured clothes They sell drugs and 
mcdicmes Their women beg , and their children are ventriloquists They arc 
not robbers They are found everywhere 

42 Kldr Klaa Ulundi 

Wanderers, who smear ^eir mouths and breasts with food, as though 
afflicted mth vomitmg fits , and m this way quickly obtain alms from disgusted 
beholders, irho are glad to get them to move off They aic not robbers, and may 
be often met With 

43 Gisarl 

Wandenng blacksmiths They sometimes rob in the Koncan, but are not 
generally robbers, though some are often m the secrets of gang robbers, w ho^c 
spears and other weapons they put in order for any meditated robbery 

44 Dhuwar 

Travelliug smelters and manufacturers of baking pans They are generally 
to be met with in Koncan, Sattara, on the Gbits, and wherev cr iron ore is foimd 

45 Dhoirl 

Wanderers, who dress themselves lantastically, beg by day, and dance by 
nigbt Seen everywhere 

46 Dhumbdn 

Travcllmg showmen and rope dancers Their women are the Son Chlris 
referred to m number 34 The tnbe is common 

47 Phaml PardJit 

The prototyiics of the Pardhis of number 17 They are gang robbers, and 
travclluig shikirls, and arc poor and til clad They snare game, such as par 
tndges, quads, antelopes, and the like , and whde engaged m scUmg tliem endea 
a our to procure mformation requisite for successful plunder Morcov er, they 
also steal the crops off fields, and commit burglaries and thefts The tnbe is 
destitute of a chief Its members practise bigamy , pay for their waves , and 
bury their dead The tnbe wanders among the villages of Bombay, Poona, 
iU^aum, IMcpore and the Carnatic, Lavmg no fixed habitation, but encamimig 
under small tents 
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48. Zut Gah. 

A wanJcrmg tiibe of Jlahomcdims who arc wrestlers and tumblers. At 
ni-jht they assume women’s clothes, and dance before crowds. 

49. S&rga Sidt. 

Travelling jugglers and mimics, who wear huge turbans ornamented with 
peacocks’ feathers, and bedaub tlieir faces like clowns and pantaloons. 

50. Jogt. 

Pedlars and hawkers, selling pins, needles, lookingglasses, beads, and so 
fbrtli. Occasionally, it is stated, some of them are thugs. 

• 51. Garodl. 

Roving Mahomedan snake-charmers. 

52. Lashkari St'lalgar. 

llahomcdan vagabonds, who wander about in bodies of from ten to twenty 
men, and encamp on the outside of villages, like the Kaikbaris. They make 
ftcabbards for swords, and sharpen and polish swords and other weapons. 

53. Banjdra. 

These travel with large convoys of cattle, laden with grain and goods in 
which they deal. Some of them trade in cattle, large droves of which they 
bring from the Dekhan and Khandesh. ^any arc important Sahilca^s or mer- 
chants. It is their disguise that the Lamhilni dacoits assume. 

54. Chiriga .T/3r. 

Bird-catchers from the iladras coast, who spejvk the Telegil language. Pro- 
jierly speaking, they arc a branch of the Korwah tribe. Receiving advances of 
money for feathers, they sally forth in bodies of from ten to twenty right across 
the Peninsula into Koncan, catching chiefly kingfishers, the skins of which are 
taken to the JIadras Coast, whence they are exported to China, and there made 
into fans. They are also gang robbers as often as they find opportunity to be so. 
They take with them supplies of nux vonuca and other poisons, ^hich they 
atlirm arc intended as antidotes to bites from snakes in the s^ramps of Koncan, 
where the birds above mentioned arc principally found. 
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55 Dakkaluidr 

Travelling basket makers and beggars They have some old estabhshed 
village haqqs or rights from the Mangs 

56 Panch puba 

"WandenDg beggars, rcceivmg alms exclusively from carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and goldsmiths 


57 Gopdl 

Travelling showmen, like the Dombans and PhailwSns, who wander about 
m parties of ten or twelve They are also called hgopal They are frequently 
met with, and are not robbers 


58 Bhondt KUtmar 

Wanderers They make figures of horses, elephants, and other funmnU m 
mud, and also hookah chiUums, which they sell They alight on the outside of 
\illages , and arc not robbers 


59 Chat an 

Traders who travel about with large droves of pack buUocks They visit 
Koncan, where they make their purchases, and thence convey them mto the 
mtenor for sale They also bring down firom Gujerat and llalwa large herds 
of cattle, which they sell as they travel along A great many of them reside m 
Kattywar. Each man is generally armed with spear, sword, and buckler The> 
arc also called Berah, and have the same appearance as the travelhng Banjlns 
from Khandesh* Their habits as robbers have yet to be ascertamed, though they 
are beheved to be dacoiis 


GO Sar Bhanglf ot Ighon 

These are wanderers, and are like the Gosams They use human skulls from 
which to drink water They are a kind of conjurors, pretendmg by tncks to 
produce milk, hquor, and so forth from their mouths In the skulls they mix up 
urme and gOr or sugar, anddrmk this as a dram , by domg which, and by squat 
ting before houses for puriioses of nature, they extort gifts from people glad to he 
nd of the homble nuisance of tlicir presence They are believed to lie gang 
robbers In Northern India they are known by the term Aghon 
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61. Nandi-todld. 

TVanderers, who teach bullocks Mid other animnlfl to do whatever they arc 
bidden, and obtain a livelihood by Uie exhibition of them. They are not robbers. 

62. Bandar-tedld. 

Travelling monkey showmen. There are two tribes of them, one a section 
of the Kaikharls, the other Mahomedans. 

63. Bhawriy or Bhugri Khildneicdld. 

Wandering beggars, who exhibit huge spinning-tops, Bhauras or Bhugra, 
during the revolutions of which they observe a profound silence, as though 
absorbed in the performance. 

64. Jangll Sondr. • 

Journeymen smiths, who manufacture various ■ kinds of ornaments, which 
they go about selling, accompanied by their donkeys. 

65. Pmt. 

These wander about with wooden models of temples of various kinds, whicli 
by night they Uluminate with lamps and torches, playing music and sounding 
shells in front of them, and collect money from the exhibition. Their women 
beg by day. They locate themselves for a time on the outside of villages. 

66. Yar GolaJi, 

Travelling sellers of frankincense, sandalwood, kokum, and the like. They 
differ from the Yargolhs of number 2, though both tribes frequent the Madras 
pTCbidency, esperially the neighbourhood of Seringapatam. 

67. Mdl Bhdsar. 

These wear large ‘pagrees or head-dresses, stand barefooted on thorns, and 
prick and wound their bodies with divers instruments. During their performances 
they keep up a kind of music by blowing shells and tapping a gong. They rove 
about collecting money from their exhibitions. 

68. Kkanjdr. 

Kope-spinners, and manufacturers of footmats from coir. They are a very 
useful people. There is another tribe of the same name which breeds and sells 
ponies, and steals them too. The Sansya dacolls pretend to be the latter tribe. 
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69 Chaura 

A tribe of l5hampte«, very expert m robbing people while on horseback m 
fairs and crowded places They disdam to steal anything they can get, and are 
only to be tempted by what is valuable They rob respectable persons, with 
Avhich vicn they dress themselves respectably There is a colony of them at 
Jamkliar 

70 Handas 

This tribe is connected i\ itb the Chattargattis Some of them form a part of 
the establishment of a Alahratta family, and are its stoi y tellers rcadmg and 
chaunting ladaa or pleasant tales, for the amusement of its members It is 
related of Sevajee, that he nas very fond of attending the assembhes of these 
katfia readers It is a favourite Mahratta pastime , and the advent of a Handas 
to a village is haded v\ath much pleasure, and lie is hstened to by a large audience 
tiU ofton a late hour They w andcr about m small parties, yet aic not robbers 

71 Phaibidn 

A wandermg tnbe of "Mahomedan WTcstlers and gladiators They arc v cry 
athletic, and perform remarkable feats m gymnastics, sword exercise, and so fortli 
Many are also expert at all kmda of tncks and displays of legerdemain Their 
children arc verj intelligent and agile The tnbe is honest (a) 

72 Bugdl 

These wonder over the country from Ivhohporc to Chmehnee, a distance of 
thirty miles In that tract they are a very small community of less than tift) 
persons, who originally came from Inchulkurunjee Some of the tribe arc found 
al^so at Hawra, Ivoorundwar, jVzra, and m other places Their occupation is to 
sell fish and biarkmg nuts, and to mend blankets They arc professetlly Hmdus, 
and worship JIhasoba The Bagdis do not mtermany w ith other tribes Tht} 
purchase their waves, and practise jmlygamy All residmg in the same villV® 
are imdcr the authority of a head man, called ‘Mehtor 

73 Bahantosk 

The head riuarters of this tnbe ate at Chikorcc, Belgauui, Rookrec, atwl 
Inchnlkunmjce , but members of the tnbe are found at Belkihal, about the Kbo 
lapore tcmtoiy, and m other regions They liave no rccogm/ed liead flitir 

^<0 ol Colofivl n«r.«y oa O.o -wMidtnrg uA etber prefatory tribes of the DombaylrwU nej 

pp 40-50 of tbe SUecUoni froo tbe nceonU cX CoTtniaiait la the Police Btaneh of tie Judiual Dvpartmtot. 
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social customs are pecuHar ; they pay mon^ for their wives, practise bigamy, and 
bury their dead. The favourite daty worshipped by them, is Gorakmth ; but 
they are in the habit of carrying about with them a figure of the goddess SatwM. 
As professional beggars, they lead a vagabond life; and endeavour to gain 
admission into the houses which they visit, under the promise of their being able 
to procure the gratification of every wish, whether for children, or for success in 
any enterprise. Working on their credulity, they induce them to leave their 
houses, ia order to purchase certain articles which they pretend to need. During 
their absence they steal anything that falls in their way, and make off. 


74. Beldar. 

The tribe roams about the districts of Sattara, Belgaum, Kholapore, and Nepa- 
nee, and other parts of the Dekhan. One of their principal places of resort, 
especially in the rainy season, is the village of Nandgaum, in Sattara. Some of 
their clans are under the authority of bead*men ; others not so. Bigamy is allowed 
in the tribe, and wives arc paid for. The dead are biuied, not burnt. The osten- 
sible occupation of the Beldars Is to quany stones, and manufacture hand-mills ; 
but they pursue other and more congenial enterprises. They are often seen at fairs 
and great festivals, and on the banks of rivers where multitudes of people are 
accustomed to bathe. Here, while dieir performances attract general attention, 
their children pilfer in all directions. As opportunity offers, they commit rob- 
beries and other crimes. The religion of the tribe is a species of Hinduism, 
Venlxoba being the deity commonly worshipped. They do not intermany with 
other tribes. 

75. Garitdi, 

Snake-charmers, jugglers, and the like. They are scattered over the' whole 
of the Deldian, but keep themselves separate from all other tribes. They indulge 
in bigamy, and give money for their wives. The tribe , has no uniform cus- 
tom in regard to fimeral rites, and sometimes bury, and sometimes burn, their 
dead. 

76. Bh&ts. 

The Bhdts are a well known class of Hindus in most parts of India, whose 
occupation is that of reciting and singing the achievements and praises of chiefs 
find of all those who employ them. Sattara, Meeruj, Bombay, Surat, Khole- 
pore, and other districts of the D^han, tlmre is a wandering tribe of Bhats, who 
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arc both minstrels and beggar» They ha\e no recognised head They practice 
polygamy Their principal deities are Slu>a, ilirfttl or Hangman, and A’ltboba 

77 BhandH Kumh&r 

Their chief place of residence is Punala in Kholepore , but the tribe is scat* 
tered about in various districts of the Dekhan They gam a livelihood by the 
manufacture and sale of mud images Polygamy is allowed m the tribe Their 
■wives are obtamed by the payment of money The bodies of their dead are 
buned The Bhandhs acknowledge the authority of a head man They do not 
intermarry with other tnbes 

78 Dasri 

, These are found at Bombay, Belgaum, and other cities of the Dekhan, but 
their prmcipal seat m the ramy season is Beejaporc They are bigamists, and 
obtam them wives by the payment of money Unhke most Hindus, they burj 
their dead The Dasris arc by profession play actors and show men They hold 
no social intercourse with other tnbes 

79 Dhaicad 

A low Mahomedan tnbe residing chiefly at Peta Punala in Kliolepore They 
pay great veneration to Pirs or MaLomedan saints Like Hindu castes generally 
the Dhawads do not mtermarry'^ with other tnbc:* They practise polygamy, and 
giv e paymait for their wiv cs There is a head man of the tribe In occupation 
they are iron smelters 

80 Domharl 

wandering tnbe with no fixed home They go from place to place in the 
districts of Poona, Sattani, Belgaum, Sawunt Warcc, and the adjacent tracts 
borne are Ilmdus, worsluppuig Yclloba and Yelluma, and some are Jlahomcdans, 
paying reverence to yet they have one held who exercises authonty over 
the tnbe, and mtermarry only among themselves Polygamy is practised, and 
money is given for the wives Tht^ buiy their dead The Dombaris aro show- 
men and makers of combs< They liavc a bail notonety for promotuig the prosti 
tution of their women 

81 Durgi Marji ir«//i 

^ _ This tnlic IS knoini m liombij, Satfin, Ivholcporc, and in some parts of lha 
Camatic, ulica the head man resides In the rainj season their chief place is 
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Beojapoor. They exhibit idols to the people whom they visit, and beg alms, and 
their favourite deities are Lakhshmi and Hanuman. The tribe keeps itself aloof 
from all others. Their dead are buried. 

82. Dovsri Gosdvi. 

These wander over large tracts of country, including Sattara, Belgaum, 
Kholepore, the Carnatic, Sleeruj, Jumkhundee, and other parts of the Dekhan, as 
well as in Koncan. They give money for their wives, and sometimes have two, 
but no more. Like most of these tribes, they bury their dead. They profess to 
be Hindus, and worship Nathdeo. Some persons of the tribe sell needles, shells, 
and so forth. Others beat a peculiar drum called doiort, and beg. 

The GosS-vis steal the crops off the fields; and also commit thefts, bur- 
glaries, and gang and highway robberies. They likewise are accustomed to 
assume various disguises, in order to procure information for the successful commis- 
sion of their depredations. They have no permanent lodging, but go among the 
villages, encamping in the jungle near to water, where they sit under the shade 
of thick cloths erected for the purpose. At night their weapons are kept ready 
for use ; but in the day time tliey are unarmed. They eat fish, fowls, and the 
flesh of goats, wild cats, foxes, and the like, but not the flesh of cattle. Some of 
the tribe acknowledge a head-man ; others do not. 

83. GhisarU 

The Ghisaris visit parts of the Kholepore territory, Jleeruj, and various 
places in the Dekhan. They speak of themselves as Rajpoots, and chiefly worship 
the god Jotiba. Their trade is that of blacksmiths. If they can afford it, they 
prefer to bum their dead ; if not, they buiy them. ' 

84, Gole. * * i 

The head-quarta-s of the tribe are at Cliikoree, Nepanee, and adjoining 
tracts during the rainy season ; but tb^ are seen througbout the year in otlier 
districts, such as, Badanee, Heemj, and other parts of the Dekhan. They sell 
drugs, glass-beads, and so forth, and beg ; and are prone to enter unoccupied 
houses and cany away what they find there. The Goles are Hindus, and worship 
Veukoha and Yelluma. They practise bigamy, and bury their dead. 

85. Gopal. 

These too are Hindus, and worship Basudeo. They are found about 
Kholepore and the Dekhan, and get thrir living by begging. The tribe is \mdef the 
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auilioriiy of .1 chief. Iw members «io not intermarry ^vilh other tribes. They 
‘p\e money for their \vi\cs, auQ arc allowed to have two if they choose. 

fifl. Galt Chori. 

The Gaiis are profcasional pick*jx)chcls and i>hopdiftcrs. They frequent the 
Khokiwrc territory, and the IMhan "encrally ; but their chief place of rerulcna’ 
Danolce, in Kholejwrc. There U a hcad*man over the tribe, ^%hich holds no 
Bocial intercourse with other tribes. They are permitted to ha\e tuo wives, who 
are obtained by the payment of money ; and they bury their dead. As Hindus 
they worship YcUumx 

87 IhUi. 

^ TUcNi bcloti',; to the Ivolt race They traverse the villages of the C.aniatic 
.and the DeLhan. t«j>ccially tlio ncjj'hbourhoo*! of lloolvcrce; but the original seat 
of the tnbe h Shirhuitce, a village in the Iklgaum District. They pratti-e 
higwuy, and pay for their wives. By profession the IlelvU arc beggars and fvw* 
lunc'Ullcrs. The habits of some of tbcm are very i>cculiar. Dfi'esiiig than* 
kIvvs in quaint ami gaudy clothes they ride out on ricldy omamcntcil bullocks 
ui'i riding up to a hou«c profess to be able to tell the names of oil the inmatev 
without any previous knowledge of them, together with the names of all thvir 
auevTstors in antmbfoktn line for m-iny guitratioiiH. M’Jiilc engaged in this ta.*lc 
they acipiauil tliem^Uvcs with Oic doors atid p.e‘-»ages of the hou'-o, and aftirwanD, 
In ctuiquny with die Mangs and Itamiisls plunder it. There U a hcad*mau for 
dirvetuig the nlfatrs of the irilx*, vthich dots not intennarry with otlitr irilx;'*. 
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bury their dead, and keep themselves separate from other tribes. Their principal 
deities are KSm and Vithoba. 

90. Kharl'harmundi. 

These visit Bombay, Sattara, Dlianvar, and Kholcporc, especially in the 
villages of TuUasee and Ycmgay. They arc beggars. Their chief deity is 
ilargoba. They have no recognized head, yet are a distinct tribe, and are cxclu* 
bive on the marriage question. 

91. Komlt. 

Wauderera about the Carnatic and Uic Dckhan, tlicir head-quarters l>cing at 
Pundhurpore in the rainy season. Adorned with thick necklaces, made of beads 
of the Tulsi tree, they frequent fairs cxlubiting a stick surmounted by a brown 
cloth flag, small wooden castanets, and other instruments. While in tlie’act 
of reciting prayers in the temples, or among the crowd, or wlicncver tlio opiwr- 
tuuity occurs, they cut away the pocket of the unwary bystander with consider- 
able dexterity. Another trick is, to sit on the ground in places frequented by 
pilgrims, with patches of cloth tied around their limbs, which they pretend to 
be dUoased, and at the same time ebaunt tbeir prayers, and beg. Then seizing 
a happy moment, they snatch up whatever is at hand, and suddenly make oft‘. 
Oatcnsibly, they are licggars, yet sometimes they have various articles for sale, 
such as, glass-beads, looUingglaascs, curious stones, and tlie like. Many again 
carry about with them certificates setting forth that their tongues have been cut 
out by robbers j and on looking into their mouths no tonguc-s arc visible as 
they liavc been drawn a>vay for tbc moment. Jforcover, as objects of charity they 
arc admitted into the houses of benevolent persons, and being there tliey make 
observations of tbeir condition in view of house-breaking at eoiqe future time. 
They bury their dead. 

92. Kortl. 

Tlicse arc foimd in the Kholcporc territorj’, in places below the Ghaut.s, 
Sawunt Wareg, Rnjaporc, .and in ])arts of tlic Dckhan. liiitering villages under 
the pretence of selling brooms baskets, and so forth, they obtain infonnation 
regarding bouses and j)roj)erty, to he afterwards made usc of in burglaries. 
They alMj pilfer any article which comes in their way. Some are cmployetl 
as musicians. As Hindus they worship llanuman and Venkoba. They practise 
polygamy, and p.ay for their mves. The tribe kecjis aloof in its marriages from 
all other tril>e.s. 
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93 Kalsutn 

Tins tribe M-mders o\er a -wide tract of country, extending from Northern 
India to the Di.kh'm In the rainy season tbeir favourite resort is Walwa m 
Sattara, and the Putwurdhun teintoiy They support themseh es by cxhibitmg 
puppet shows and assummg \anous disguises They are partly Hmdus and 
partly ilahomcdans, yet do not associate with other tribes The Kalsutris are 
content with one wife There is no recogmzed head of the tribe 

94 Latmnl 

Ramdoorg, the country below the Ghauts, and Gujerat are frequented by 
this tnbc In the rainy season they retire to the jungles They arc sellers of 
salt, dry conander seed, and so forth , yet are ready for the commission of thefts 
highway robbenea wben opportunity favours They worship Venktesli, 
pay for their niics, and bum their dead The tribe obeys a recognized head 

* 95 The JIahratht Nat Tribe 

Thcac people assume the disguise of Dasn'imi Gosavis, who are traders 
Having obtained infonnation respecting some traveller who is m po8««ssioa of 
\ aluablo property, they meet bun at his haltmg place on the road, and mquirmg 
his dcbtmation declare their mtencion of proceeding to the same place Ha>ing 
id> anced tn o or three stages, they adinmistcr to him on mtOMcatmg drug minglwl 
mth his food, and while he is under its influence, rob him, and decamp In 
this manner tliey commit many robberies, and occasionally murders, on unfre 
(juented roads They Ime also a tnek of swindling people by promising to 
show them treasures hidden by their ancestors After diggmg for some time, 
they declare that the treasure has fled to another spot Thereupon, goats, fowls, 
hnic'’, and other things arc given for the purpose of enablmg them to perform 
ceremonies for exorcisuig the devd, who is affirmed to ho sittmg o\er the treasure 
hen cicrjthmg possible has been squeezed from their dupes, they j>crfbnn 
some luimcamng ntcs, and manage to quit the premises 

The tribe has i r\.togmzed head who lues at a \illage called Natcyjiotej 
Thoj wander about Sanglcc, Jltcnij, and the Dckhan generally, and pa«s the 
ramy «tason in Sattara Some of them are permitted to ha^c two ivues They 
burj their dead 

96 Matt Wad 

V tnbe freiiuentiiig Dharwar, Sanglec, "Mccnij, and adjacent distncts, but 
thcif chief places of resort are bangonday, Dutwar, and otlier iillagts in Ivholc 
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pore. Their occupation is, to sink wells and to remove earth; hut tlicy arc addicted 
to shop-lifting and to picking of pockets, and indulge in tlic trickeiy for wliich 
the Beldara have made themselves notorious. They arc bigamists, pay for their 
wves, and buiy their dead. The original seat of the tribe is s.aid to Tylungun. 
It intermarries ndth only one otlier tribe, namely the Godiwad, or Ivalwad. These 
people are eominonly called AVaddars. They worship Venkoba. 

07. j\Wi Jfang. 

One of the Jiang tribes, yet not intcnmnglmg with other tribco. They are 
found in Kholepore and other rlistricta; and arc '^vorkers in leather. 

08. Zal'ftshnt WalH. 

These are supposed to be either Hangs or Jllmrs. They wonder about 
Sattara, the Caniatic, and the Dekhan; but tbeir original teat is Beejapoor. The 
tribe ia a bnurch of the Kolt family; but docs not intennarry with other tribes. 
Tbeir practice is to bury their dead. They put ou long coats, called iugas, besmear 
their foreheads with koonhjt}, allow their hair to grow lu.xuriantly, and with flutes 
in their hands, hollow brass rmgs, filleil with small pieces of stone, on their thumbs, 
and UourUliing long whips, they stand before bouses, dance, play upon their 
flutes, shake their thumbs, and pretend to beat tbdr backs with their whips. A 
great noise is produced, and a crowd of spectators Is collected. As the perform* 
ance goes on, the wives and children of the tribe mingle in the crowd, bcize any 
article in the house or near it left unguarded, and make off. 

99. NahuloliacJiai Wyad. 

These quacks wander about wth bags hanging from tbeir sliouldcra containing 
cocoanut shells filled wtli different drugs. Although lhc.-.c drugs arc of inferior 
quality, they pass for good and efficacious medicines with the ignorant, who come 
to them for advice. If an invalid hapiKin to live by liimsclf, tlioy endeavour to 
j)crs.uadc him to suffer iLcm to reside mtli him for a time, for the purixjso of 
giving liim suitable medicine. .<Ulcr remaining some time and ascertaining the 
state of bis bouse and the extent of his pnqierty, tJiey give infonnation to tbur 
companions, and on tm apiwintctl night the house is robbed, and the gang decamp. 
The tribe is scatterml over Dbarwar, Sattara, and the Canmtic; aiul souicof them 
travel as far as Benares. They burj’ their dead, like moai of tlie.^e tribes. 

lUd. Natull liiuU WuUi. 

A branch of tlm Bangill family, who are found in Belgnmn, Sattara, and 
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SEcnoN L— THE SIKDHI TRIBES. 

The races inhabiting Scinde are numerous and diverse. JIany are altoggtlier 
of foreign origin, and are immigrants from Arabia, Persia, Beloochistan, Afghan- 
istan, and the Indian Peninsula. “The Sindhi Proper,” remarks Lieutenant 
Burton, “ is a stronger, more robust, and more muscular man than the native of 
Western India. Hia hands, fret, and ancles, have none of that delicacy of formation 
observable among the nations that inhabit tho broad lands lying on the other side 
of the Indus. The Sindhi, in fact, appears to be a half breed between the Hindu, 
one of the most imperfect, and the Persian, probably the most perfect, specimen of 
the Caucasian tyjie. His features are regular, and the general look of the head 
is good. The low forehead and lank hair of India arc seldom met with in this 
province. The beard, especially among the upper classes, is handsome, though 
decidedly inferior to that of Persia or A%hanistaii. • In morale he is decidedly 
below his organization ; his debasement of character being probably caused by 
constant collision with the brave and hardy hill tribes who have always treated 

as a serf, and by dependency upon Hindu shroffs and banyans, Tj'ho have 
robbed and impoverished bim as much as possible. He is idle and apathetic ; 

ia Ida peiaon, and addicted to intoxlcatloo.^ untoriously cowardly in times 
of danger ; and proportionably insolent when he has nothing to fear. He has no 
idea of truth or probity ; and only wants more talent to be a model of treachery. 
His chief occupations at present are cultivation, fishing, hunting, and breeding 
horses, camels and sheep ” (a). The Sindhi docs not dress so well as Hindus 
ordinarily do. He wears a peculiar cap, which is said to be not unlike an English 
hat inverted. This is worn by all classes, except those of a sacred character, who 
wear the turban. Iil religion, the Sindliis are JIahomedans. 


(a) lli£tcr 7 of Sckule, bj Idenc. U. F. Eartoa, pp. 2S3, 2$1. 
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ihe bmdhis nre great gamblers , and play cLes« and backgammon, games 
•n-ith cards, dice, cowiies, and pice, and others m which skill or chance, or both 
combined, are requireil "Men, women, and children dehght in such cntertmn- 
ments, in which often quarrels and disputes arise, cspeciallj from tlie cheating 
to i\hich all arc prone Tlie Smdliis are also fond of kite flying — a fuounte 
diaersion uith Hmdus, — and also of pigeon flymg, cock hghtmg, ram hghting, 
and i\Teathng 

Smdhi >\omen ire of fairer complexion and of larger features than Hindu 
nomen, but ire not so <lclieatcly formed They are %ery ignorant, and ftw of 
tliem can either re.id or ^\r^U “The usual Moslem prejudice against female 
education is strong in bcuide in manners the Smdhi female wants the imldness 
of the Indian, and the M\ icit> of the jVfghan and Persian She is rather g^a^ e 
and'Bcdatc than otlierwise in bocictj She is fond of plaj , and can cheat aiith 
formidable dextentj t'uidlii uomtn arc most indecent m their language, e'*pe 
cially m abu^e Ihcj Live very leu expressions peculiar to tlieir sex, but 
deliberately ‘■elect the nor^t uokIs ustd the men They are fond of drinking 
htjucuts and the ddferent preparations of hemp Intoxication is alnajs the 
puri)0-e of their potations Many of them take snufl, and almost all smoko 
tobacco” («) kltogctbtr the ch iractcrs and habits of Smdhi n omen are more 
rcpul«i\e than attracuie 

Tht hat of these tribes, clans, ind great famihes is long, but is of importance 
and mttrcst by reason of its completeness The list arranged alphabetically , as 
originally drami up by Licutcn mt it F IJurton, to whom great credit is due for 
tlic exceeding care he took fn cotnpilmg it, is as follows — 

TrOjft Clans mulJamthcs 


^Viisar ^ , • 

Cabman 

Chati 

Al»ra Daocli 

Lliambro 

Bhalui 

Agua. 

LoJiiioto 

Cahbaa 

Ama 

Pagl 0 

Cararo 

Abuicduoi 

Corboli 

Cakro 

.<\gar 

l><i<2al 

BLojo 

AcLliro 

Cband 1 

Dikbija 

Atro 

Dakar 

Burdu 

Atrw 

Lbo^tsuu 

Boro 


Luuo 

Bardar 

Lokiro. 

LLCgtjo 

LcLan. 

Lliirijo 

Ctnto 

Caran 


(«) U JU.17 6' Sai»^ bj Luot. !t. F r4.itc.3, rr ss 
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Bambho. 

Bdakar. 

Bbandi. 

Beto. 

Beraiid. 

Depar. 

Bodbi. 

Bdoebh. 

Bbopat, 

Binejo, 

Babar. 

Bagar. 

BaQ. 

Cbabdn. 

Ball. 

Batabbar. 

Clianiyo. 

Gapbelo. 

CKboretbo. 

GaWo. 

Cbbediyo. 

Gadclo. 

Cbagbdo. 

Oiddar. 

Cbanbau. 

Gayon. 

Cbandreno. 

Garye. 

Cblwttci. 

Gel. 

Cb&ran. 

Gnggo. 

Cbhortiyo. 

Gand Ssghar. 

Cbnnno. 

Gldar. 

Garmo. 

Doro. 

Onngo. 

Daj-ft. 

Gaicbo. 

Dbokt 

Gagon. 

Dapher (or Sbikdrl). 

Dudh. 

Ohawio. 

Dfido. 

Hdl e-polo. 

Dad-poto. 

Hol'iyo. 

Bars. 

Hinoijo. 

Dado. 

Somali. 

Baraz. 

Selayo. 

Bhagar. 

Sallejo. 

Bocbar, 

Bakit 

Bador. 

Somtrako. 

Bamkt, 

Badbar. 

Solo. 

Baro. 

Isan-poto. 

Bbaro. 

lakajo. 

Bakho, 

Jakro. 

Bakak. 

lebar. 

Bublo. 

lagiyo. 

B^injo. 

linat. 

Bbaggar. 

lag&j. 

Babert. 

loneio. 


Jahejo. 

Juno, 

Jhabro, 

SbangasnjM. 

Kokarjo. 

Kangar. 

Eaclilielo. 

KlialiTor. 

Kbaki-biilo. 

KIvalicr. 

Kabo, 

Kisbmiski. 

Kijan, 

Kan. 

Kbachnt. 

KhSro, 

KLawar. 

KarkalL 

KSnro. 

KoJar. 

KboslcJi. 

KanlaJ. 

Kas. 

Salifur. 

Kaatb, 

Koryo. 

Kakar. 

Eirijo. 

Kdko. 

Kebar. 

Kkobar. 

Eatijan. 

Kandio. 

Kobbar. 

Kabbaro. 

LaJo. 

Labban. 

IrtgO. 

Lagcto. 

Lako. 

Lang. 
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Lakbijo 

Nor 

LaiiJar 

Nobojo 

Lokho 

NaUai 

Lodbijo 

Narrjo 

I aiigab 

NucU. 

Lalloog 

Nagao 

LaJJl 

Otbof 

LaiidrL 

3IabmU 

Pabwar 

Paxaa 

'dabi poto 

Parbalijo 

^lange-jKito 1 

Parruf 

Mtmaa 

Paro 

bfatiiW j 

laun 

Mangsatio i 

Paro*af 

^[a>bukb to 1 

Parab 

^lor \ 

PaHi 

Mu^ijo 1 

Pabor 

Malar 

Paiiujo 

Mdar 

Puiiapo 

Mutual. 

Parahar 

iludnjo 

Pallab 

Mirak! or 


^lacbLcr 

Hajcr 

ilabaro 

Kasiua poto 

Moaab! 

n^bu 

Maadbor 

lUjsro 

Mtndar * 

lUao 

Mabmud. 

Punjbo 

Mcxbo* • * ( 

lUtbor 

Merl 

1 MgU 

Mabano. 

Kaj»l 

Ma<bbL 

lUoiJcb. 

Maagru)o 

1.40 j;o 

Ma>ga JO 

Maliljua. 

bamao 

M^Jbfo 

1 Sas.ru. 

Mabri^r 

batU. 0 

Mum. 

Sa-bar 

Suutgo. 

boJbOk 

S*ad. 

^ !j*r 

' bwH. 


-(Continued ) 

5 aho 

Slioro 

SliiV.in (or Daplier) 
S.1I10 
Sadar 
Sadcliar 
Saglio 
So{ 4 r 
' bLuUai 
Sangj 
Satpurjo 
SaVUeruai 
SaLar 
I Saltim. 
bcLro 

Samrjo 

bipio 

Sclito 

boraDgi 

bumtijo 

SidJiL poto 

bi;iJ 

bbado 

bboluai 

Satar. 

Tilbo 

TujO. 

Tujejo 

Icnu 

TLaiui. 

Tunjtf 

Tuoo 

Taro 

LlLo 
L JLrjO 
Losar 

\ 

\ aro-jxivo 
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Vidliriyo. 

Vifcaro. 
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Sindhi Tribes, Clans, and iUiiiaies.— (Continued) 

I I Warso. 

' 1 WangifScC.), 


Section H.-THE SEEDEE OB SLAVE EAOES OF SOINDE. 

In former timei, mmy Binves were imported into Scinde from Muscat and 
other parts of Arabia. These were from Zanzibar, Mombas, Abyssinia, and other 
countries of Africa. The slaves were introduced into families of the wealthy 
classes, and generaUy intermixed among themselves. They were a deeradod 
race, of vicious habits. Occasionally, they rose to some distinction ; for cn^nle 
Siddee Hosh Maiiomed was the favourite attendant of Shere Mahomed Most of 
the better class of slaves adopted the Hanifr form of Mahomedanism. Sometimes 
though not often, slave women married Siudiu husbands. Their half caste 
children are caUed Guddo; and quadroons, that is, the children of a half-caste 
woman married to a Sindhi husband, are termed Kambrani. The descendants of 
these slaves are commonly designated by the term Seedee, a corruption of Saiyid 
They ore divided into upwards of twenty principal tribes os follows 


The Seedee Tribes. 


Deogereko, 

klkami. 

Soadiri. 

Msagar. 

Oiado. 

Mudol 

Kamang. 

ilukodoogo. 

Makondb 

Murima 

Makna. 

Uurima-pLaDi*. 

Matumbi. 

Manluii. 


klyas. 


^yaseada. 

Mzigra. 

A^izizimiaa. 

^'yamnezi. 

Tcualoye. 

Zalama. 

Zmzigari ( 6 ), 


Sectiox III— the JIEMON CLANS. 

Respecting these, Lieutenant Burton makes the foUou'ing interesting observa- 
tions : — “ ilany Memons,” he states, “ arc found settled in Scinde, especially about 
Hyderabad, Sehwan, and Kurrachw. They doubtless ^vere originally Kutchce 
Hindus, who became Moslems, and probably emigrated to Scinde durin*' tlie 
Ivalhom nile. Their avocations are trade, agriculture, and bmeJino- camels. 
Their dress is that of the Semdee; and their Cutli that of Abu Hanifl. Some of 
them are vciy learned men ; and they haw done more than any other class to 

(a) Xotea relative to the PopuhiUon ot Semd^ tj Lieut E. P. Burton. Bombay CorenuneaD Beconli. 
Part II. pp. 610— Ci3. 

(i) History of ScwJe, by Lieut It F. Durtoii, p S51. 
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introduce the religious sciences mto this country They ha^e either nbandoned, 
or never adopted, the heresy so common among their brethren in Bombay, namel) , 
the system of depnvmg the females of their pecuniary rights in vriUs and mhen 
tances The Scmde ilemon always adlieres to the word of the Koran , Icanng 
one fourth of his property to his wife if he has no issue by her, and one eighth, 
should he baie issue His daughter moreover claims half the portion of pro 
perty allowed to a son Iso class of people in Scmde is more highly spoken of 
Uian the ilcmon (a) 

The word ilemon is a corruption of mumin a behever ilany learned men 
has c sprung from the ilemons m Scmde 

Section I\ —THE KHWAJA CLA^S 

The tradition prevalent among these clans is that they came originally from 
Persia They aic attached to tlie Ismaehyeh herey and yet differ from the 
MaUomedans of this creed m that while the latter beheve in seven Im'lms tJie^ 
consider tliat tbc luuinis should appear m unbroken succession, and consequently 
one exists among them even at the present tune They are heterodox Shtahs 
The Khu ijas are a small community, and arc chiefly found at Kurrachee The‘‘C 
jicople hav o no mosques m Scmde, hut perfonu their rehgious servuces in a hou'^e 
specially fitted up, called kano The Sunni Kfim perform the ceremonies at their 
mamages and funerals In their dress the KUw ijus appear like Sindhis , } ct they 
di approv c of tlio dark blue colour, the most popular hue in Scmde, and prefer 
rcdoruhite They arc accustomed to shave their heads, leavmg a small tufr of 
hair on each temple 

^ Section V— THE JIOHANA CLA^S 

Thc^'C vicrc formerly Ilmdus, but have become converts to the ilahoinedan 
faith, ihey irc fifelicrmcn, and reside cluefly the shores of the lakes of 
ilaiicliar, ilam^ar, and Ixinjur The Mohanas are of very dork complexion, and 
of a singular cast of countenance Ihej have a character for gross immoraht}' , 
}ct outnardly they are religious, inasmuch as tlicy ,dihgently observe the cere 
monies and duties pre enbed bj the ilahoinedan creed, and also some of i 
Hindu origin, such as the woTslup of the Indus under the name of ivhnajv 
Kbizr, which is periodically projiitiatcd by an ofToruig of nee in earthen pots 
covered vntli rc<l cloth (i) The Mohaua clans are numerous, and an, controlled 
b} held men stylcil chinji murm 

(4) Note* on Ui« Popnlitioa of SobO*, bjr Ewnt R. F Lartcn Bombir Record* P C17 
tV> liUtery ol Sciade, bj LitW R. F Barton p 
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1.— THE SAiOTA AUD SUMTLA TRIBES II.— THE KDMBIA TBIBB. Ill— THE JOKIA TEIBB. 
IV.— THE LUMRI TRIBE. V— THE CHUTA TRIBE. VL— THE AFGHAN TRIBES Vn.— THE 
AFGHAN TRIBES OF BHIKAEPORB. VUI.-THE KAtHORA TRIBE. IX.— THE ANCIENT RULERS 
OP SCINDE. X.— THE JAT TRIBE. XL— THE KAJJAK TRIBE. XII— THE BAEOZHI TEIBB 
XIII—THE TEIBE3 OF KATCHEE, XIV.— THD KHETBANI TRIBE. XV— THE ABRA'TRIEB! 
XVI— THE LAHOBI TRIBE. XVIL— THE HAKBAU TRIBE. XVIIL— THE CHAJRAH miBB. 
XIX— THE BRAHUl TRIBE. XX— THE BAROI TRIBE. XXL— THE KURAVSHIS OR 8IDDIX1S. 
XXII.— THE ALAWIS. XXIH— THE ABBASIS. XXTV.— THE SAIYIDS XXV.— THE BHATIA 
TRIBE. . • 


Tub greatness and prosperity of tribes and families, succeeded by their decay 
and ruin, are no "where more strikingly illustrated than in Scinde, where illustri- 
ous tribes of former ages arc now in ignoble poverty (g). Scinde was the earliest 
Indian conciuest made by JIaliomedan invaders, yet their rule over that country, 
though at one time firm and resolute, gradually became weak and impotent, and 
eventually gave place to a succession of dynasties in which at one time a Hindu 
element, at another, a llahomedan, predominated. 


/. — TJie Sdmmd and SumrA TVites. 

These tribes inhabit the countiy beyond Tatta. Here they are a mild and 
inoffensive people (i). The SimmS and Kajpoots were rulers in Scinde 

in ancient times. The SiimrrLs reigned from the middle of the eleventh century 
to 1340, and were overthrown by the SSmrnas who governed Scinde till about the 
year 1521, when they were subdued by Shah Beg Arghun, whereffpon mliny of the 
tribe fled to Cutch and settled among their brethren, already there. Their descend- 
ants are now labourers and cultivators ; and are divided into seven tribes, as 
follows: — 


1. Jamfltri. 

2. Arab Gadur. 

3. Shtlrh. 


4. Biirah. 
o. Shakh. 
6. Warah. 


7. Idangazah. 

(a) Report of tha Rentes lesHinjf from Knrnwliee to JenuL, bj Captain E. D. nelhosto Eombaj Govern- 
ment Records, Part I, p. 280. 

^4) Report of the Countiy betwein KnrraeheeiTatta, and Setwaw, by Captain B, P. Delhoate. * Bombay 
Governmeot Records, Part I, p. 253. 
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The ^Vrab Gadfirs are reputed to be descended from the KoreisU tnbe of 
Arabia Tradition states, moreover, that they ha\e resided m Liis from the time 
of Omar, the third Cahph "" 

JI — TheNAnaut Tube 

These are pnnapal mhabitants of the province of Lus They are descended 
from the ancient SAmm i and Smnr'i tribes (a) The population of the southern 
and central divisions of the district of Kurrachee, is largely composed of Nurartas 
and Tobias, the latter being an offshoot of the former The Ndmrias are of 
Uajpoot ongm The first famous man of the tnbe was Ibrahim Burfaf, who 
nourished about two hundred years ago His giandson, Izzat Khan, an energetic 
ind’ ambitious chieftam, got possession of Beyla and the province of Lus The 
tribe 13 divided into the foUowmg clans — 

ruta c/aiu w (A iharplaetMof abode 

1 Tho Builal clan lababitmg ibo Talleys ot tbe Gnngyaree and Bbaran ItiTers 

2 Tho Uamalani clan <1® tb® valley of tiol ul 

5 Tbo Bramani clan «lo tlie valley of the Bharun 

A Ibo Sliadail clan, do the valley of klmod 

6 Tho DooJra clan, do roLron and Korchat 

C Tlio ^ttaUni clan, do the plain of Peer Gybee 

7 The Suracra clan, do the valley of Bharon 

8 The Sohwani clan, do iho valley of Tong 

0 Tho Kasota clan, do the valley of the Bliamn 

10 Tho Baparani clan, do Boolah Khans Tanda, and the plam of Verow 

11 Tho Banah clan, do tho valley of Tbodda. 

13 Tho Eachcla clan, do MaLan Junnnln, near Kuddegec 

13 The Lassl clan, do the vale of the Huhh and Lna 

14 The Kharcra clan, do Khnad, m the valo of tho Ilubh 

1 \ Tho Chfila clan, do the valley of the Quhh 

IG Tno Hongarca clan, do the valley of the Unbh and Lus 

17 Tho Bansbera clan, do the vale of the Goddap 

15 Tho Palari clan, do the rale of Lohiach 

10 Tlioralegaclan, do the plains around Tatta and Jciruck 

20 Tho Jakra clan, do the plains of Rhode and komeeanee 

31 The Shahana clan, do the vale of Mol uk 

''2 Tho Lorah clan, do the valley of the Bharun, and the plains near iCotrec 
.3 Tho Band ja clan, do the vale of the Hnbb 

^4 The Danjaona clan, do the ilains near Kurrachee (6) 

C<«) Memoir ol the Pronaco of Eos, by Coiomandcr Carlcu. Uombey Hcconli Part I p ..Oo 
(>)*Ilfrort of Ms]or Preedy Collector of Knmchee on the Hilly Legion* to tbo vivtot the Kurracbee 
Dutnek SelocUon* from tLe Bombay Covcnuncot Iteeordt No. Zif New Senes tp 10 II 
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III. — The Jokla Tribe. 

Tliougli descended from the Nftmrias, tliey formerly \Tere tit frequent feud 
rritli them. In their disputes they commonly came off victorious. Their first 
Cliicf of note was Jam Bejor. The Jokias are a martial people, possessing great 
com-age and actinty. Their aquiline nose and noble bearing give them a striking 
appearance. “ They are held in high repute," says Major Preedy, “not only in 
Scindc, but throughout Kattiawar and Gujerat, and even in the Nizam’s territory, 
for their courage and fidelity ; and it is computed that there is seldom less than 
lialf the tribe absent from Scinde in the employ of these several governments. 
Tlie present Jam estimates the absentees at six thousand, the Jokias and Num- 
rias have conducted tUemselvea well since they came under British rule, and have 
in many ways proved themselves useful subjects. Both tribes have abundance of 
cattle, which are their chief source of wealth. The ranks of our city police 
are ahnoat entirely recruited from them, and the Kalmatis, a few of whom reside 
among the Jokias " (a). The tribe has many sub*divisions or clans, the principal 
of which oro the following : — 

Priaeipat JoUa elant with their placet (>/ alode. 

1, Tha Taiiir clan (to which tho Jam beioags), inhabiling 3Ia]Iecr. 

2. Tlia'l^ICaa clan, lohabitia^ Molmooareo aad tho Rann Pittjaaea. 


3. 

The Bandija claa, 

do. 

Gaddap. 

4 . 

The Salar cliui, 

do. 

Gooja. 

5. 

The Mahammatclan do. 

GaJdap. 

6. 

Tlio Ragra clan, 

do. 

Dmb. 

7. 

Tho Sdiiria clan, 

do. 

Qoddap. 

8. 

The Band clan, 

do. 

Uubb. 

0. 

The Amtrha clan. 

do. 

Knddejee and Gaggnr. 

10. 

The Lamani clan, 

do. 

Molleer. 

11. 

The Fowhar clan, 

do. 

Alalleer and Guddap (£), 


IV. — Lumri Tribe. 

A branch of the Jokia tribe. The latter, however, keep themselves aloof 
from them because of their intermarriages with tJie Beloochees. 

V. — -The Chuid Tribe. 

The Chfitas claim descent from the Sfimra Rajpoots, who ruled over Scinde 
from the middle of the eleventh century to the beginning of the fourteenth. 

(a) Report of Major Preedy, Collector of Knrtacliee, on the Billy Eegions to tie west of the Komchee 
DUtriat Selectiona from the Bombay OoTcnuncnt llecordav Mb. SB, New Senes, pp. 12, 13. 

(J) Jbtd, pp. 12, 13. 
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They have probably occupied that part of the country in nhich they are now found 
from the penod m which the Sfiinr\s nere subdntxi by the S immU tbrou^jh the 
assistance of AUu ud din, the emperor of Dellii Ihey inhabit the country on 
both sides of the Huob On their north are the Bnhui tribes of Jlingals and 
KhedrAnls , on the east they aie bounded by the Beertur, Mchec and "Mol hills , 
on the n est by the Pubb hilU , and on the south, by the Kund and Vehrab 
streams on the left and right bonks of the Hubb 

They arc a pastoral race and core little for the cultiv ation of the sod 
Throughout the ■nhole of their country only three or four places show any signs of 
amculturc The ChfttSs are smaller m stature than Sindhis of the plams jet 
wear the same kind of dress with this dilference tint they are more partial to the 
u«e of the turban and the leatliem sandal than the Smtlhis 

* The houses of the Chutas arc of peculiar construction Turning round the 
corner of a lull or arriving at the top of some small eminence, in the hollow 
beneath carefully sheltered from the nind, is a collection of tight or ten huts 
of the rudest kmd, occasionally clustered together without any attempt at order, 
though more generally drawn out m regular Ime At the back of e ich are piled 
up carpets, quilts coarse blanl ets, bedsteads, matting, bolstei’s, camel saddle®*, and 
an mfimW vonety of articles which they haae a particular fondness for di&plajmg 
m this fashion, but which are rarely brought into U'c, c\cept on occasions of o- 
betrothal or sueing m. marriage, when tbe amount of doivrj to be expected is 
calculated by the display that can be made of articles of the nature itferred to 
These huts are uniformly constructed of matting or coarse blanTets drawn o\ er 
a rough framework of sticks , and arc either rounded in form hi e the tilt of a 
w aggou, the ends of the blankets bemg m tins cose drawn tOj^ethcr and fastened 
to the ground^ by pegs, or are square or rather oblong (a) 

These people bear a bad character foi quarielhng and tlieft A proverb cu 
culatea among the neighbounng tribes respectmg them This is ‘ chftti bul5, signi 
fyn^o Chutd is a rogue — an epithet, it seems, they w ell deserv e Formerl} , 

great animosity subsisted between the Chftt^ and all other tribes, and often senous 
disputes arose in consequence 

Tins tnbe is divided mto fourteen clans as follows 

1 B"!™! 4 Marcbo 

2 NatMnI 5 

3 Sidikini C TtelBl 

A Xtot Actoml o! the Chili, bj Le,t c 1 Benb.j Geten.».hl E.oe.d. be V 

Kew Senea pp d 1 
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7. Bliikkak. 11 . Bandejoh. 

8. Ganjoli. 12. Bapreh. 

9. Barejoh. 13, B.akrah. 

10. BhalQl. 14. Skoda. 

The Barejolis are professional beggars, acknowledged and coimtenanced by 
all tlie other clans. The Ganjohs and Bandejobs are inserted in this list because 
they hold intercourse with the tribe, and apparently are somewh.at connected witii 
it ; and yet it is doubtful whether tliey really belong to the tribe. They niaj',' 
probably, have sprung from tlie Brabiiis (a). The entire tribe is far froin 
numerous; and perhaps docs not exceed three thousand persons. 

VI. — The Afghan Tribes. 

Some Afghan tribes have been in Scinde for a long period, inbabitin" fo^ the 
most part Hyderabad and the northern dirision of the province. They are a 
bold and hardy race, witli a finer physique than that jjrcsented by the ordinarj* 
inhabitants of the country. Many are possessed of land. In former times, the 
.cligbons frequently invaded Scinde, and were always successful in such enterprises. 
“In appearance,” says Lieutenant Burton, “they are a large and uncommonly 
handsome race of people, perfectly distinct from the common Sindhis, whom they 
regard as quite an inferior breed. The women are not inferior to the men in 
personal appearance ”(i). It is supposed that a considerable number of the 
Afghans now inhabiting Scinde arc descendants of those who accompanied Sirdar 
3Indad Khan Xurzye, in his invasion of the country in 1781, with the intention 
of restoring the Kalhoras to the government which they had lost. 

VII. — Afghan Tribes in the City of Shilarpore. 

1. Popalzaye. 9. Babert « 

2. Pesheni. 10. Usten^ni. 

3. Barakzaye. 11. ilomin. 

4. JIfirzaye. 12. Khokar. 

5. Rasakz.'iye. 13. Ghilzl. 

6. Mogul. 14. B.arich. 

7. Lakuzaye. 15. Bardarani. 

8. Dhravl. 16. Pirhin. 

(c) A Short Account of the Chutes, h7 Lieut. C J. Steuart Bomba; Ooremmeut Recorde, Xo V, Xew 
Series, p. 8. 

(j) Ihid, 
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17 Babi 
iS DamSni 


19 Owan 

20 Peiani (a) 


VIII — The Kalhora Tube 

rormer rulers in Scind^ wlio were dispossessed by th.e Talpurs after ^ov era 
mg tbo provmce successfully for nearly fifty years, duiing wbich time they had 
reached, says Lieutenant (now Sir Lewis) Pelly, “to judge from their aiclutectunl 
remams and sites, a degree of civilization and taste nowhere discernible among 
the dwellmgB of their conqueiors * (h) 

In his work on the history of Scmde Lieutenant Burton has given the 
following succmct account of the various rulers of that piovmce from early 
times down to the present — 

IX — Ancwxt Btileis of Scmde 

A D 711 Scmde previously ruled by Hmdus, but conquered by the 
Moslems at this date 

A D 7o0 Goveined by the Deputies of the Ommiad Caliphs to this date 

A D 1025 Go\emed by the Deputies of the Abbasides till annexed by 
Mahmud of Ghazm 

A D 1054 Governed by a Smdhi tnbe called the Sumia 

A D 1315 The Satruna Uajjioots overthrew the Smnras 

A D lol9 The Sdmma Rajpoots conquered by Shah Bog Drghon, Pnnee 

of Candahar 

A D 1543 Scmde mvaded by the Emperor Humayun, the dethroned 
monarch of Delhi 

A D 1515^ The Parkhans, a family of mihtory ad\ entiirers, obtained 
power ' 

A D 1591 Scmde annexed by Akbar to Delhi 

AD 1710 isur Mahomed, a Sindlu, of the Kalhora clan, became Subadar 
or Governor under Isadir Shah 

V D 178G The Kalhora dynasty overthrown by the falpur Beloocbccs 

A D 1813 Scmde conquered by Sir Charles Aapter, and annexed to 
Bntisli India by Lord EUenborough (c) 

(a) lalotmatioa lelaUre to the Tovni of ShlUrpoie h? Lieut Postana Bombay Govenunent Kceords 
Part 1 p 83 

(fr)^JItmolroa the XhjTpoor State laUppe* Scmde, by laeut Lewis Pelly Bombay Iloconl* p 10,- 

Ce) The HUtory of Sciade, by Lieut U. F Bortoa pp W 11 
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X.—Tke Jdt Ti'ile. 

A miserable and degraded race, with an expression of countenance indicative 
of great ignorance and stupidity. They are sjud to be a branch of the Jit or Jat 
tribe formerly occupying the country in the upper part of the Indus, and were 
converted to ilahomcdanism on the overthrow of the Hindu nders of Scinde. 
They possess largo herds of cattle, and also cultivate the soil. They are little 
attached to any fixed spot, but wander about the coimtry. Indeed, those who 
liave settled down in villages, being ashamed of their old name, have adopted 
.others, by which they arc now known, while the term J&t is now only applied to 
those clans and families which still indulge their roving propensities and rear 
cattle. 

The tribe, therefore, has many subdivisions, some of which are as follows : — 

1. Darodgarh. 9. Kalaru. 

2. Kohawar. JO. ilagasi, 

3. Jllnejah. II. Slirgat. 

4. "Wagyan (a). 12. Parhiyar. 

• 5. Babbur. 13. Sanjarani. 

6. Bhati. 14. Siyal. 

7. Jiskani. 15. Solangi (i). 

8. Joya. 

The Juts are chiefly found at Kakralo, J4ti, Chediyo, Maniyar, Phulajee, and 
Johi. Socially, they are all low in rank, and possess no family of distinction 
among their clans. 

These Jdts are in habits and appearance essentially different from the Jdts of 
Gujerat. See the section on the Jat tribe among the cultivator tribes and castes 
of that province. 

XL — The Kajjak Tribe. 

An .ilf'^han race, m’hab'jfing fbe country arouncl fne'u* cliiel town ol liajja'k, 
in the Seebee District. They are an independent tribe. 

’ XII. — JTie Barozhi Tribe. 

An independent tribe, also inhabiting the Seebee District. Their chief town 
is Koork. They are a strong and energetic people. 

(a) Ueport on tJie Faifimah of Chandookab, tn Ujfpw Saode, b; Lieut. Itngh James, Bomba/ OoversmenC 
Becoids, Pwt II, p. 725. • 

(i) Ilistor/ol Semde, by Lieut. lU F. Iiuit«»,p»21T. 
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i,Xin — Tnbea of Kuichee 

Tliese are “the Magzls, and other branches of the great family of Rmd, 
various clans or families of Brahuls J4t8, Khosas, Jamahs, Jettois, MSchis, the 
border tribes, the Ddmbkis, and Jakranis, and the distinct and peculiar tribe of 
Khyhlris The Magzis adjom the ChandJas m British Semde The Jats, Khosas, 
Jamalls, Jettois, Machis, UmrSms, Ramd&ma, Ic , compose the mass of the 
peasantiy of the countiy, and are dispersed all over the province ’ {a) 

XIV — 77ie Kkebani Tube 

An independent tribe beyond British territory They are a distmct people, 
and yet mtermarry both with Afghans and Beloochees They also form alhances 
AYith the Bhiigtl tnbe They are a quiet agricultural people hvmg m a hilly 
region, which is nevertheless sufficiently productive to satisfy their wants Their 
country lies to the north of the BhOgt! teratoiy, and is about one hundred and 
twenty miles m length, and seventy m breadth Its chief town is Barkhan, about 
one hundred and sixty miles to the north east of Slnkarpore Abo\ e them again 
are the Afghan and JIurrt tribes , and to the east, the Laslnrl and Ghrcham 
tnhes There is very little communication between the Khetrdnis and the mha 
hitants of Scinde See a further account of this tube m the chapteis on the 
Tribes of Dera Ghazi Khan 

XV — The Abra Tnbe 

A large tnbe engaged m agnculture They have an extensive settlement 
at Larkhana In former tunes they formed a part of the Kalhoia army 

* XVl — The Lakori Th'ibe 

A tribe found m the distnct of Chandool all (6) 

XVII — The Sakrak Tnbe 

A tribe mhahitmg the distnct of Chandookali 

XVIII — Chajrah Tnbe 

A tnbe m Chandookah 


XIX — Ttie Brahui Tube 

An ancient tnbe mhabituig the frontiera of Scinde They occup} the 
(a) Major Jacob 8 Report oa tie Tnbe* on the Premtier ol Sonde p 137 

i(h EeportoatbePargaaahof CbandookahiiiI.pperSciad8 bjr Lieut HugbJame* Bombay GoTernment 

Record* Part II p 7‘’o a / 
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country to the north of that in the possession ’of the Chilta clans. Two of their 
subdivisions are, — 1. 3Iingal; 2. EhcdrSm. 

JCX. — The Saroi Tribe. 

An .agripultural and pastoral tribe interspersed among the Nilmris, with 
• whom they are at constant feud. 

— The Kurayskie, or SiddHis. 

These are descendants of Abubetr, and arc somewhat numerous. As the 
Kurayshis are of the Koreish tribe, the Farukis, who are of the posterity of 
Umar, arc embraced in it {a). 

XXII.— The Alatcis. 

Descendants of Alt by his tvivcs, excepting the famous Fatima. They are 
Shiahs. 


XXIII.— The Abbasis. 

These are descended from Abbas, and are very numerous in Scinde (i). 


XXIV. — The Saiyids. 

Both branches of the Saiyids, the Hasani, and the Husaini, are numerous 
in Scinde. They are mostly of the Shiah or RafiAi sect of Mahomedans, and ore 
divided into four great branches or clans, as follows :-~ 

1. Bokhirt. I 3. ' ShirAzJ. 

’ 2. Matharl. I 4* Lekhirayi. 

The Smyids have been in Scinde nearly two hundred years. Some of 
them have great influence in the province by reason of their learning. The 
Kalhora rulers supported the Saiyids liberally ; but their successors, the Talpurs, 
'irftiuagki 

them the large sums to which they had been accustomed. 


XXV.— The Shatia Tribe. 

An enterprising and bborious people, engaged in trade and commerce. 
They and the Lohands have in th^ hands the greater portion of the trade of 
he country. 


<a) The nistoi7 of Semde, ^ lient. It. F. SutOB, p. 233. 
(i) litd, p. 23i. 
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THE BELOOCHEES. 
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THE BELOOCHEES 

Tee Bcloochees have come from Beloocbistan and settled in Scinde. They 
have often been confounded with the Smdhis, yet in reality the differences between 
the two races are considerable, “ The Belooch, m contrasted with the Sindhi," says 
Lieutenant Burton, “ is a far superior being : fairer in complexion, more power* 
fully formed, of more hardy constitution, and, when intoxicated, sufficiently 
bra^e in battle. He has his own ideas of honour, despises cowardice, and has 
no small share of national pride. At the same time, he is addicted to intoxi- 
cation, debauched in his manners, slow in everything except the cunning of a 
Mvage, -violent and revengeful. Jlis manners are rough in the extreme. His 
lunuscmcnts are chiefly field sports and drinking ; and his food is coarse and 
distasteful” (a). The Belooch women delight in intrigue. Some can read a 
little Pe^ian and Sindhi. 

The Bcloochccs of Scinde belong to the HaniH sect of Islam ; and affirm of 
themselves that they arc descended from Arabs of Aleppo. They are an ignorant 
people; take little interest in the study of books; and arc passionately fond of field 
sports, looking with something like contempt on the pursuits of Htcraturc, and 
regarding such occupation as effeminate and unmanly. It is not remarkable, 
therefore, that they possess no literature besides ballads and 60 D"s. 

Before the British rule commenced in Scinde the Beloochee chiefs formed a 
sjiecics of military aristocracy hkc that of the Normans in England under the 
earlier tj^pes of the feudal system. This social superiority lasted throughout the 

(a> Nrtci oa PopuIiUM ot Sciait, bf LtcaL R. F. Barton. Eombax Recordi, Part II, p Cf5 
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wUok of tliG Talpur period ; but soon^ radically altered wben the country 
passed into our bands. - 

Tire following is a list of the principal tribes and clans of Beloocbees inhabit- 
ing Scindc, some of which are described with more or less detail in other parts 
of this chapter. 

Bdoochee Tribes and Clans. 


Babar. 

Gopang. 

Lnrkx 

Badlni. 

Gung^i. 

Mags). 

Badraoi. 

HoUnt 

Malik. 

Bagrunu 

Isbaoi. 

SlanikanL 

Babaruni. 

JadanL 

Marri. 

Bao^lant 

Jakbar. 

Mir.jat. 

BarpLat. 

Jakraai. 

Mondrsnt 

Bhttrgari. 

JalaUnt. 

Jilazar), 

Badbaoi. 

Jalbuni. 

Eidam^nt. 

Bagti or Bbugti. 

JamalL 

Eizom^nt 

Baldi or Bordl 

Jarairar. 

Nodioi. 

ChUebar. 

Jat. 

Nobinl, 

CbSadijs. 

Jottot 

2?DtAa), 

Ch&Dg. 

JiSk&Dl. 

NotkAni. 

Cb&ag&al. 

Jnjo. 

Omrant 

Cbaogifa. 

liakant. 

Osar. 

Cbbalgeri 

Kaloi. 

Pogh. 

Cbolan!. 

Eolpbar. 

RAjer. 

Dedo. 

Eapri. 

BakbsbAni. 

Pdnilcj. 

Kansal!. 

Bind. 

Dbonk^ 

Eboss. 

Sajad) 

Gabol. 

Lagb^L 

Balamaai. 

Gadbai. 

LajiranL 

Sarkhos^. . 

Giskori. 

Lakokar. 

SbabiranL 

Garchsnt. 

Lasb&r!. 

TAlpar. 

Gorpbaud. 

Lfind. 

Tboro (a). 


I proceed to give some account of a few of these tribes. 


/. — TheMazari Tribe. 

This tribe is found on the right bank of the Indus, between. Mithenkot and 
Boordeka, a district lying partly in Upper Scinde, and partly and chiefly in the 
Punjab. The tribe was formerly very predatory in its habits, and plundered the 

(a> History of Scinile, by Lieut- B V Buton, Appendix 11, pp. SCS, 363. 
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bo'xts on the Indus, stole cattle, made inroads into the hilly country , was ever 
ready to engage in petty warfare with its neighbours, and would sometimes cross 
the Indus and enter the Bhawulpnr territory for this purpose They are a 
brave and fearless people, and number from fi\e to ten thousand persons For a 
fuller account of the tnbe, see Part I, Chapter VI, on the Tribes of Dera Ghazi 
Ivbnn and its Borders 


II — ITie Burdi Trdse 

This IS a much smaller tnbe than the precedmg The Bhrdis inhabit the 
tract of country, called after them, Boordeha, on the nght banh of the Indus, 
between Alazart, on the north, and the Scmde canal, on the south, yet only a 
portion of the tribe reside here, others are scattered about Scmde and Kutch, 
imder»the authority of their chiefs “The habits of the tnbe,” says Major 
John Jacob, “ were formerly wholly predatory, and up to 1847, the Bfirdls made 
ftequent marauding mroads on their neighbours m Kutchee, and in the hills, as 
well as in Scmde ’ Tina officer in that year destroyed the ‘ whole confederacy 
of plunderers m the Bntish border’ mcludmg the Bftrdls and other tribes He 
disarmed the population of this district, cut roads through the jungle, and 
adopted other vigorous measures for the complete subjugation of the predatory 
tnbes The consequence of this vigorous pohey was that in a short tunc the 
country became most orderly and peaceable, and the people quietly settled down 
to agricultural and pastoral pursmts (a) 

III — Thi Khosa Tribe 

The Kh6saa are reputed to be an Abyssinian race Some have even connected 
their name with , Cush They are a numerous tnbes not confined to any one 
tract, but are scattered about the frontiers of Scmde and m the eastern distncts 
of Beloociiiafan Some are agncultunsts , but formerly many were addicted to 
plunder, and were wild and lawless in their habits See Part I, Chapter VI, 
on the Tnbes of Dera Ghazi Khan, for further information on this tnbe 

IV — The Jettoi and Jamah Tnbes 

Tno numerous Belooch tnbes of Upper Scmde and Kutchee They are 
cultn ators and artizans 


<•) Import tt. sut,. „d Into, „|i th. Fnmfo rf Hjp,, Smde b, M.,., Job. Jbo.b C B. 
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y.—The DtimU and JaJcrdni Tribes. 

Prior to tlie campaign of Sir Charles Napier against the predatory tribes on 
the Scinde frontier in 1845, the Damkis and JakrAnis -n-ere a pon-erful and 
warlike people, exercising great influence over Lharee, Wuzeera, Poolajee, Chuttur 
and other tracts which they held, and causing infinite trouble to the British 
Government. They were, however, subdiied together with the neighbouring 
tribes, and became a peaceable and industrious people. “Not a man of the 
Belooch settlers, the Jakrdrua and Dhmkis,” says Jfrjor Jacob, “had ever put 
Lis hand to any agricultural implement, or attempted any peaceful labour.” 
■ftTien they were really conquered and put to work, a reform in their habits ’ 
commenced. They gradually “ took to manual labour in their fields with spirit, 
and even pride j and are now the most hard-working, industrious, well-behaved, 
cheerful set of men in. all -Scinde.” “Their numbers,” he adds, “amount to 
about two thousand adult males ; but for three years past not a man of them 
lias been convicted, or even accused of any crime whatever, great or small : yet 
seven or eight years ago they were the terror of the country, murderers and 
robbers to a man" (a). The Dfimkts are chiefly found in Eastern Eutchee. 
They are said to have come originally from Persia, and to derive their name from 
the river Doomhut in that kingdom. The river is also called the Boomruksuja. 

y/.—‘27ie Talpur Tribe. 

A Beloochee race, who entered Semde in the beginning of the last centuiy; 
and became soldiers in the service of the Kalhora rulers, whom they plotted 
against and overthrew in the year 1786. They then banished the Ealhoras, and 
seized the reins of government. ^ 

VTL — The Chandia Tribe. ^ , 

This tribe formerly occupied the larger portion of the Chandookah Parganah 
in Upper Scinde, and gave their name to the district. They are now chiefly 
confined to its western division at the loot of the hills, a barren land imperfectly 
irrigated. The Chandias are poor, and consequently envious of the prosperity of 
their neighbours. They are a scattered people (5). 

• VJII.—The Ldshaii and G&rchaii Tribes. 

Independent tribes inhabiting the small hilly barren tract lying between the 
Khetrant country and Mooltan. They are shepherds and herdsmen. For a 


(it) U'a^or Jacob's Itepoil ' 
(i) Iltd, p. 132. 


the Tribea on Uw FionUei of SciaJe, pp. 165—151, 
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detailed account of these tribes, see Part I, Chapter VI, on the Tribes of Dera 
Ghazi Khan and its^borders 

^ IX — The BJdgtl Tiihe 

An independent tnbe mhabiting»the hilly r^ion to the south of the EhetrAnl 
territory Their chief town la Deyr^ They are a Belooch race Their country 
13 for the most part rugged and barren , but affords m some places good 
yasturage, while the -valleya are fertile Formerly, the Bhhgtis were a warlike 
and maraudmg people , and when the British army occupied Afghanistan, seized 
the convoys on their way thither, and rendered the communications between that 
country nrtd India so hazardous, that a force was sent to subdue them and other 
tribes which united with them in the same guilty enterprise (a) 

• X — The Marri Tnbe 

The most powerful of the independent tribes beyond the Scmde frontier 
Their country extends from the neighbourhood of the Bolan Pass, on the west, 
to the Bhhgti and KhetrUnt territory, on the east, about one hundred miles , and 
from Surtoff, on the south, to the Afghan territory, on the north, a distance of 
about eighty miles This tract is for the most part barren and billy , but it con* 
tarns many extensive valleys and fertile spots Through it runs the Narra nver, 
a considerable stream, which rismg far northward m the A%han territory enters 
the plam at Seebee, waters that fertile district, and thenco flows through the whole 
provmce of Kutchee Its waters occasionally reach Scmde, and jom with those 
of the Indus at Khyree Ghuree ” (&) The chief town of this tribe is Kahan, 
which contains about five hundred houses of sun burnt bncL. and mud The 
Alams were’formerly entirely devoted to plunder and robbery, until they ^ere 
brought mto somy kmd of order through the imtrumentality of Sir C Napier 
This tnbe is more fully pourtrayed m Part I, Chapter VI 

XI — T7ie Zag^it Ihbe 

The largest and mo&t powerful tnbe among the Beloocheea m Scmde Like 
Beloochees generally they are a fine martial race, “ with a Jewish cast of counten- 
ance, aquilme nose, high forehead, and large expressive eyes In stijture they 
are someishat abo\e the middle height, and their make bespeaks more activity 
than muscular strength. They are a rapacious, vmdictive, and dissolute set, and 

Ca) See a luiUier acconat of tlui Tnbe in the dieptoa on the Belooch tnbea of Dera GbazJ Khan Part I 
Chapter TL 

(1) SlajorJftcobsneportontheTnbceoBlieJiwiberofSciade p 13'’ 
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appear to pO'iScas fen' good qualities” (a) A long and moie detailed account of 
thi-j tnbe is gisen in Part I, Chapter VI, 

AV / — The Katmuati Tribe 
A Beloocli trilae on the Indus 

jtl // — TJie Jamuli Tnbe 

A Beloocli trihe settled on the "borders of the desert 'Ibey are exceedingly 
poor, the unpronusmg nature of the soil damping any desire they might ha\e to 
‘cultivate it In Chandookah they are chiefly found at Khyrah Gurhee. 

(a) Alemotf on the Delta of the by Ltent Cerlesa, of the Indian liaTy Ilombsy Becord* 

Part II, p 191 
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THE HINDU TRIBES AND CASTES OF SCINDE ^ 

The Hmdus of Scinde occupy a very different position m that province from 
that which they occupy in India genenlly Indeed tliey have been justly 
descnbed as being to the other tnbcs and races of Scinde what the JIahomedans 
are to the Hindu community in India They have chiefly come from the Punjab 
Among them are none of the low caste and outcast tribes found everyivhere 
else m the Indian Peninsula The Hindus are not landowners m Scinde, but 
deiote themselves exclusively to trade, and religious and caste duties 
Although Mahomedans are now so numerous ua Semde, and Mahomedanism is 
the paramount religion, yet even as late as the seventeenth century the Hindus 
were ten tunes more numerous than their conquerors, and Hindmam was the 
dominant faith 

, I — The Biakmamcal Tnlfs 

The Brahmans of Scinde are mostly of two tribes, called severallj , Pokamo 
and Sarsadh 

1 The Pokamo Tnbes 

The«e are Tiorsbippers of Maharaj, said to be an avuthr or incarnation of 
Yishnu , yet who this Alaharaj represents among the incarnations, it is difficult 
to saj They do not mtermany Tvith the Sarsadhs, to whom they consider 
themselves superior They dress much like soucars or common traders, and 
wear a turban generally of red colour The Pokamos are more mtelhgent than 
the Sarsadhs Jlany are acquainted with Sanskrit hterature, and devote them 
sJies to astrDlogj,ra=tiiig horoscopes, and the JAc They also direct the reh 
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--ious duties of other Hindus of the province. None of these Brahmans are of 
higli caste, as is manifest from the fact, that, if opportimity offers, they will 
readily engage in trade. 

2 . The Sarsaclh Tribe. 

The word Sarsadh is a corruption of Sarsat, which is derived from Saraswa- 
tiya, indicating that these Brahmans originaUy came from the neighbourliood of 
the Saraswati river. The religious tenets of this tribe differ greatly from those 
j)roresscd by the Pokarnos. Tlie latter pay their devotions to Vishnu, while the 
Sdriadlis are worshippers of Shiva and lua wife, known as Durga, Parbati, Kali, 
Singliawani (lion-rider), Bhawdni, and so forth. They cat the flesh of deer, kids, 
and sheep, also fish, and some kinds of wild biids, and therefore are regarded as 
less pure than the other tribe. Their dress is like that of the Polcarnos 5 But 
tliey prefer h white turban. They study Sanskrit and Gurmukhi writings, and 
make little profession to astrology. Most of the places in Scinde frequented by 
pilgrims, such as, HinglaJ, the Makicc hills, near Tatta, Phara Tirth in the Luk- 
kcG hills, near Sekwan, ace sacred to BUawilni, and consequently are connected 
with the Shaivito form of Hinduism. 

II. — Kskatriyas. 

There are very fc^r Kshatriyas or Rajpoots in Scinde. They are generally 
followers of Ndmik Sh&h, and stixdy only Gummkhi books. They are chiefly 
engaged in trade, and so are looked upon as banyas or banyans. These Kshatriyas 
wiU cat meat, but only when killed in a certain fashion, called jkatlo, by one 
stroke of a sword across the neck of the animal, while the words ‘ bol khal6.a, wah 

guruki fath,!v ai’e pronounced. 

• 

, III. — Tlifi Vaisyas. 

There are five tribes of the great Vaisya caste in Scinde. The most import- 
ant are the Lohani or LoMno, a large and vciy mi2)ortant tribe, with many sub- 
divisions, and the Bhatio. They arc devoted to trade, and cany on most of the 
commerce of the province. So numerous is the Lohilno tribe, that it m.ay be said 
to embrace the princip.al portion of the Hindus of Scinde. 

The Lohtaios wear the janeo, or saoed thread, but nevcrtbeless are not strict 
Hindus like the Vaisyas of Benares and many other places of India, They drmk 
spirits, and c.at meat and fish. Some are worshippers of Vishnu, others of Shiva 
and Ids Sakti j otliors worship the Indus ; and others still are attached to the Sikh 
religion. Their worsinp is irregular, and is gcncndly conducted in the Panjabi 
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dialect Tlic Lohanos are Government servants, mcicliauth, sliop keepers, a^ri 
cnlturists, and so forth Some of them wear the Mahomedau costume, and 
allow their beards to grow long, unlike Hindus, and like Mahomedans, eat meat 
bought of the latter, and drink water from the hands of persons of mferior caste, 
a custom repudiated by most Hindus The Amils, or Government officials, who 
ei erywhere belong to the Lohino caste, aic reputed to be a crafty, deceitful, 
schenimg race “ Tliey are held by no oath, fear no nsk, and show no pity 
when in pursuit of gam , they hesitate not to forge documents, seals, and orders, 
for the most trifling advantage , show a detenmned fondness for falsehood , and 
unite the utmost patience m suffermg to the greatest cowardice in action” (a) 
Tift? merchants and shop keepers are a sharp, clever people They carry on a 
gi eat trade in cloth, while their bankmg transactions arc very extensive They 
commonly affix to their names the titles or designations of Hal, Chand, Rai, RSm, 
Dds, Lai, and so forth The Lohbaos are also found scattered about jiffghanistan, 
Beloochistan, and the easteni parts of Central Asia 

The Hmdu and Jtahomedan creeds arc strangely mtcrmingled in Semde A 
Hindu will place himself under Hohomedan instruction, and a Slahomedan. under 
Hindu “The ImSm or visible head of a branch of the Ismaeliyeh heresy has a 
number of Hindu followers, who reverence him, and pay the usual sum (one 
eighth of their gains), as if they belonged to the same caste So also the same 
jiba or saints buried in different parts of the country, are not only lespected by 
individuals of both rehgions, but, moreover, the Hindus will have one name for 
each, and the Moslems another Thus the former venerate the nv er god under the 
name of Jenda Pu, whereas the latter call him Khwaja Kh w r So also tXdUcro L\1 
becomes Shaikh Tahir , Lalu Jasraj is converted into Pir Mangho (Maggar Plr) , 
Bajah Bhartarl is called LM Sliahbaz And of course the Hindus claim those 
wortlues* most probably with more justice than the Moslems, who have merely 
altered the names for their own purposes Contrary to the practice of high caste 
men m India, here we find that Hindus who hav e been forcibly made Moslems, 
and compelled to be circumcised, to say the Kalma, attend the mosque, and eat 
the flesh of the con , can be admitted into thcir ongmal dharnxa or (rebgiou) by 
going through certam ceremonies, and paying highly for the luxury” (i) 

IV — TIte Sudras 

All the Sudra castes m Semde wear the janeo or sacred thread over the 
shoulder, and exhibit the Ulak or sacred mark on the forehead, thereby making 
IS ']bT u«rt B. F Bortoa Bombay Reootda Put U p 6-3 
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pretension to. a religious superiority over the same castes in other parts of India. 
The Sudras are few in number. The principal arc the following 

1. WSlian. 

These sell ro.asted grain of various kinds. In Persian tlicy are termed 
Nakhadpazis. In Northern India they are caUed Bhhnjas. 

2. Sonaro or Taigar. 

JeweUers. These arc a respectahle people. Some are wealthy. The Semde 
women wear a great profusion of jewels. 

3. Khati. . •* 

. c • . 1 /. (rtr reason that tlic* clothes of 
Dyers. rVn extensive caste m Semde for theje 

convenience of dyeing. 

4. Sochi. 

. Shoemakers. They purchase the tanned leather of the Mahomedan »e,« 
or tanners. ^ 

1, of Scinde cxtracrion they come generally horn the ncig i- 
Barbers. Though o country, 

hourhood of Jeysuhnere, an ^ worshippers of Sima, ncy 

. These arc the affixed to riielr names, such as, Teju 

are known by certa Klmlta Sochi. 

W.nhan,FarsaSoulro, Kara Khan, ivua 

Ifendiwan- 

.^!“^tthcr parts of India. They wear a 
This is the same y',:; arc sorcercrs, and -U charms. The 

, J roddish-colouTcd clothco. y Vfnnv have come from CtilcU 

;;tTrt tt -ay. They usually depmv.l 

S other nrighhonring P— 
characters, who eat flesh _ 

V Jogi. , 

. , doihes like the Shanlsi, but a cap rusmad 

They also wvar rcddlsU-^f Thev have the gurrous 

of a turban. Their places of abode arc 
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habit of making a large hole in the lobes of their ears, and hence are styled 
‘ kana phir,’ or ear sphtters When dying the Jog! is not permitted to he down, 
hut IS placed m a sittmg posture, leaning forward on a wooden pillow “ Tor the 
Jogls tomb," says Lieutenant Burton, “ they dig a pit, fill it half full of salt, place 
a mattock m the corpse’s hand, and then seat it upon the bycr of salt, m the 
position called fotrde, or cioss legged, with the arms restmg on the wooden 
pdlow Salt IS then agam thrown oaer the body, and earth above it Some 
great men of the caste have a tomb of bncks, and a lamp hghted before it” (a) 

3 Gosain 

In appearance he resembles the Shan^si, and although few m number, has 
many disciples m the country At death his body is commonly thrown into the 
water 

4 Ogar 

He resembles the Jogi He ‘ cames a bit of hollow stick, fastened by a 
thread round the neck , and invariably blows through it before undertaking any 
action whatever ’ There are few Ogars m Scinde 

These mendicant castes do not wear the sacred thread They are all 
Shaivites At death their bodies are burned, while those of other Hindus are 
burnt t 

On the customs observed by tlie Hindus of the Scande m performmg the 
funeral obseqmes of their dead, Lieutenant Burton furmshes the following graphic 
account No one is allowed to die m Uia bed, otherwise one of the males of 
the family, who has attended upon the deceased, becomes m a state of impunty, 
and must viSit some well known tirth (place of pilgrimage), as for mstance, 
Narayensar m Qutch, Dhara Tirth, dc The sick man, when near death, is placed 
upon a chaiipo, lepan, orpoto (that is, a spot besmeared with cowdung) , and when 
in last agony, Ganges water, sherbet oi Tutsi leaves, dc, must be poured into 
hia mouth If the dymg man be nch, copious alms are then distributed to the 
poor, but if not sufficiently wealthy, a little wheat md ghee is considered 
sufficient The moiuners then brmg seven pieces of pure wood, as that of the 
tamarisk tree, to make up the achami or bier Immediately upon this jowan 
stalks aie placed, then some white cloth , next, a layei of cotton, then a 
piece of bafta, fine cotton cloth , and lastly, the corpse, m a kafan, a kind of 
‘‘hroud 0\er the body a shawl, a piece Of UnLah, mushrit, gulbada 7 i, or khadhaf, 
(a) ^oUs on Uie Population of Sonde l>yIaent.B E Burton Bomliaj Recorda Port II p Coo. 
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> ~Vnl—ne ShetTriHa 
'' Alger inlial^itAiits of the countrj irouml the little tie ert ' S5e the thaj>ttr 
op the lihetl TnbtS m Part III 

IX —The IJeilh or McQJiawar Tidi^ 

' An outcast abongmal race, of low™ habits, ^catttied about the tlistncts of 
Semde, especially in t?hara, Hyderabad, ihrpoor, an I Omerkot Iheir religion 
IS ilismict Ihim that professed by ejtlicr Hmdps jf Mahoniedans *. They but) 
their (lead m a jjosition, from east to west (<i) ^ 

History ct SeinJe a; Licql P. F Boitoo p. 327 
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